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To the Rronr Hoxounas:s 


0 H N, 


| Farlof Sandwich, Viſcount Ein 
chinbroke, and Baron 2 
- of St. Neorr. EE 


HAT a Book on this Subject is bumbly of- 
kom to your Lordſhip's Patronage, will 
not, I hope, appear more ſtrange to your Lerd- 
85 1 5 would have done to the World, I 
ving a fair O nity of approaching fo il- 
loftrious a Perſon” T had tur turned my Eye elſewhere. 
_ OUR general Hiſtories abound with the glori- 
ous Actions of Your immortal Anceſtors ; and 
thoſe of particular Reigns enter more minutely into 
their Characters, as poſſeſſing the higheſt Dignities 
in the Church, preſiding in our Courts of Law, 
and diſtinguiſhing themſelves in our Councils, and 
Senates, by an Eloquence to which there was no- 
; A 2 ting 
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of ſtaining bis Coin 


Book; and 
if in any Thing I have faid, I exceed the Truth. 


DEDICATION. 


thing eg ak but their-Probity. - Your. -Lordſhip's 
8 Anceſtor, the heroic+-Earl of, SAnbwicen, 
who. choſe 0 die.” tatſſer an run "Hazard 
try's Honour, by being made 
a Priſoner, is the moſt / Character in this 
yet I renounce your. Lordſhix 's Favour, 


WITH the utmoſt Plcaſure, therefore, I em- 


brace this Occaſion of | ſheltering myſelf, and my 
Writings, r the Protection of a Nobleman, 


2 A bf a e him a Title to the 
Reſpect whom, the pre- 
ſent a of 3 ex as much as any of 

his amm have — 

| 1 am, 4 i 

Wich the deepeſt Submiſſion, 
And ReſpeR, 
Mr Loxo, 


YouR Log D$H1P's 
| Moſt humble and 
Moſt devoted Servant, 


JOHN CAMPBELL. 


— uE Nen e bee — a 
Kea ; fully ee in-the\Prefate to the 
In Volume, that I have birt 0 
| Joy tithe eee, "WT intend 
here, N "kevp as to the principal Sub- 
WT 
i is 4 to colleff the Truth from them, 
even as to Fatt; for this Reon IF have very carefully exa- 
mined all the Mile Pieces ory that were written in 
the Times of which I treat, and which, as they relate Things 
immediately after they happened, ſeem moſt likely to be free 
from Prejudice and Miſtakes. With the ſame View, I have 
conſulted Hiſtorians of other Countries, particularly the 
Dutch and French, whom 1 have conſtantly followed, 
where I believed they were in the Right, and from whom, 
when ] have ften Cauſe to differ, IN generally cl | 
ed myſelf as to the Reaſon. 


TN the Memoirs, J bave given 


| the enn Volume. Our general 
n 5 a 
Alcuit © 


e illuſtrious Seamen, 


my principal Endeavour. has been to 22 their Characters in 
4 true Exbt, and I have been very ſparing with Reſpet? to - 
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anot ber Edition, they may be made Uſe of 


to the Diſcoveries, 
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Ne! Neva Bifory of SEAT BRT TAN ee, the = | 
cign of King James I. including alſo an Arcoun of the ö 
7 of aur Trade, and the 22 of our Planta- 
tions... together. with Memoirs of the moſt eminent Sea- 


| men ako fourifed in that Space of Time, 


HERE were many Accidents that contributed to the : 
Acceſſion of the King of Scots to the Engliſh 
rone, notwithſtanding what had happened to his Mo- 
 - | ther, and the 'known Averſion of the Nation to the Do- 
We On che one Hand, the famous Ce- 
eil and all his Friends, who were in the principal Poſts of the Go- 
vernment, had been for a long Time ſecretly in King Fames's In- 
3 though, to avoid the Suſpicion 1 "of their Miltrets, they had 
4 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes an Inclination to the Infanje'sTi 
I ſuſpect to have been the Cate: why * 
Quality, who ſided vn GER * 


Dep 


People too were inclined to w 

Reſpect to the Memory of 17 | 
tyr, as well. as. out. of | | * 
Miniſtry, who they believed would be inſtantly diſcarded, when 
he ſhould be once ſeated on the Throne. Yet there wanted 
not many powerful Enemies to this Succeſſion both abroad and 
at home. The Spaniards Views for themſelves e, the 
French King had an Averſion mixed with Contempt lor King 
James, and the Pope had many Projects for reſtoring his Power 
here, by bringing in ſome Prince of his own Relig 1. There 
were, beſides, ſome Engliſh Pretenders, viz. ſuch as claimed 
under the Houſe of Saal and hay been ueen 
Mary * ; and ſome 2 
themſelves from the 
caution Was 


ed, of immediate 
with all convenient | Lon! | 
. —— of for this Purpoſe, the Wiſdom | 
of the en by w were concerted was very eonſpi 
— 1 Be Knee 
nants in the Northern Counties, and all who had any Authority 
in thoſe Parts, were either well affected to King Fane or ab- 
— 22 Adminiſtration t᷑. ben as to the 
„which was of mighty Con at. unQure, 
Proviſion was made for its Security without the the Jealouſy 
ven that this was the Council's Intention. For, it having been 
| found of great Benefit to the Nation to have a ſtrong Squadron 
of Ships on the 15 Coaſt from February to Ne there 
could be no Um taken at the increaſing of theſe in the 
Spring of the Year 1602, becauſe the War with Spain {till 


Faw af 


© Sir Henry Wotton's 1 211, Naunton's F ta 
Regalia, Oſborne's Works, vol. ii. Þ. 104. b Stowe, Wil- 
_ ſon, Baker, Echard, Rapin e Dolman's Treatiſe of the Succeſ- 
_ fion. ee ds Cardinal DOK © Treatiſe of the Succelſ. 
vl eg Princes Worthies of Devon. 8 Wood's 

xon. vol. i, col. 366, 5 Speed, Echard, 


ko 


OM JAMES I. BR 
contiaued ;-and though the Lords had little Confidence in Sir R:- 
chard Leveſon, who. for ſome Years had been intruſted with this 
_ Command,” yet they would not remove him, but contented 
themſelves with appointing Sir #ilam Monſon, on whom they 
could depend, his Vice-Admiral, giving him, however, the 
: Command of a better Ship than the Admiral himſelf had. They 
— likewiſe intimated to Sir M illiam, when he went to his Com- 

mand, (the Queen being then ſo low that her Recovery was 
not expected) that in caſe of any Stir, Lord Thomas Howard 
ſhould immediately come and take charge of the Fleet, by en- 
tering Sir Milliam Monſon's Ship, and Sir William go on 
Sir Richard Leveſon's, with à Super/edeas to his Commiſſion d. 
But, as it fell out, there was no C for executing this 
Project: the Queen died, King James came. in peaceably, was 
proclaimed the twenty-fourth of March 1602, and crowned on 
the twenty-fifth of Jui following; the Fleet in the mean Time 
keeping imes on the Eagliſb, ſometimes on the French 
Coaſt, and thereby preventing any Trouble from abroad, if any 
KN Jan, at his Acceſſion to the Engh/b Crown, was 
about thirty-ſix Years of Age, and, if he had been a private 
| Perſon, would not have rendered himſelf very remarkable cither 
dy his Virtues or his Vices. Sober and religious he certainly 
was; and as to Learning, he had enough of it, if he had known 
better how to uſe it. of his Failings were Timo- 
rouſneſs, Diſſimulation, and a high Opinion of his own Wiſdom, 
which,., however, were more excuſable than Modern Writers 
are willing to allow, if we conſider the Accident that happened 
to his Mother before his Birth, the ſtrange Treatment he met 
with in Scotland from the ſeveral Factions prevailing in that King- 
dom during his junior Years, and the exceſſive Flatteries be - 
ſtowed on him after he came hither, by all Ranks of People. 
The Nature uf this Work does not lead me to ſpeak of any 
Part of his Adminiſtration, except that which relates to Mari- 
time Affairs, and therefore I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, 
that, though it was impoſſible for him to have made himſelf 
much acquainted with ſuch Matters while he continued in Scot- 
land, yet it does not at all appear, that he was negligent of Na- 
val Affairs, after he was once ſeated on the Engl; Throne, un- 
leſs his haſty Concluſion of a Peace with Spain (which, how- 
_ was done „ Gym Advice of his Council) may be reckoned 
an Error in this Reſpect; or his too great Fear of engaging in 
any War afterwards, ſhould be fo accounted. oy 
HE 


Sir William Monſon's Naval Trad, p. 510. 
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Tun Acceflion of K tunity to 
a Tr Lei of Livy Fave yaw» ki Opry 
which had fubſiſted between it and Enykind ; becauſe during all 


that Time had been in Pea und Amity w with anes 
Since Ht Immediately after his Le oe Lande; the 
Arch-Duke ſent over a Miniſter to the EN C Court, and in 
| of bs Nee « Vance was ſoon after con- 
cluded with Spain x. Some of the Writers of 3 


us, that it was chiefly brought about the ribs © 
to all the King's Miniſters and 8 
Counteſs of Suffolk, for her Huſband's Intereſt, and to the Karl : 
of Northumberland, for his own ; which Gratuities they would 
further perſuade us, enabled them to build the two famous Struc- 
tures of Audley- End in Eſſex, and Northumberland- Houſe in the 
Strand l. It ſeems, however, more r that 
this Peace was the Effect of the King's Incliuation, ſupported 
the Advice of his moeſt eminent Stateſmen, ſome of — 
known to have been for this Meaſure in the Queen's Time =. 
There were two Treaties, one of Peace and Alliance, the other 
of Commerce, both figned at Lands the of Auguſt 
1604'*, the Conſtable of Cofile, the Subject in Spain, 
being ſent over for chat Purpoſe. All che Trading Fart of che 
Nation were very ſed with this Procceding,' arid would 
—＋ much more ſo, if the King had not taken a very 


ten 
ven 
the 


— On who were es carry ow the pere Commerce erclu- 
ſively, which gave both juſt and | 
whole Nation bad borne the Expence of the War, and Trade 
in general had ſuffered thereby, it was but reaſonable that the 
Benefits of Peace ſhould have been as' univerſal. This Evil, 
however, was of no long Continuanee ; the Parliament repre- 
| ſented to the King fo clearly the Miſchiefs that would attend 
ſuch a Monopoly, that his Majeſty was content to diſſolve the 
new-er Company, . 
open“. 


Ir 


i See Camden's Annals of King James's Reign. Stowe, Wilſon, 
Sanderſon, Echard, Rapin. *  Nowe's A s, p- 844. Sir Wil- 
| liam Monſon's Naval Tracts 229. Oſborn's traditional Me- 
moirs of the Reign of King ames, in his Works, vol. ii. p. 105. 
Sir A. W. Court and Character of King James, Wilſon, Rapin. 
. mn See the Life of Lord Burleigh written by one of his Domeſtics in 
Peck's Deſiderata Curioſa, vol. i. Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xvi. p. 


579-596. Stowe's Annals, p. 846, KRapin, Lediard, &c. 


nge Step upon its Concluſion. Fe ereQted 2 Company o 


of Ng JAMES I. T 


Ir muſt, however, be acknowledged, that there was a very 
firang Party againſt making this Peace, and who did not ceate 
to publiſh their Apprehenſions concerning it, even after it was 
concluded ?, The Point was certainly of great Importance, 
otherwiſe it would not have been ſo warmly canvaſſed in thoſe 
Days ; and it muſt alſd have been pretty difficult, ſince the Diſ- 

e has reached even to our Time, modern Writers differing 
as much about the. Wiſdom of King Fames in this Article, as 
thoſe,” who lived in his Time. To difcuſs the Matter here, 
would require more Room rhan we have to ſpare ; to paſs it en- 
be wrong, conſidering the near Relation it has 
is Work. 1 will, therefore content myſelf 
the 

„ as up by the maſterly Hand of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the Anſwers given to them; both which 
will leave to the Reader's Confideration, without any Com- 

. of * '2, Sir ##aker's Reaſons were five, turni 
on c ility ig of Spam to continue the War, 
the mighty Profits he was likely to reap from the Concluſion of 
Peace. 1 « 


the Fact was very doubtful, eſpecially if the King of Spain was 
in a Condition'to beftow' thoſe mighty Bribes that were talked 
of at the Time this Peace was made. 2. The Interruption of 
dis Trade, and the Laſes of bis Merchants were ſo great, as to 
break both bis Banks at Seville. It is granted, that the Subjects 
of the King of Spain ſuffered exceffively: by the Continuance of 
this War, dut it does not follow that we gained in Proportion ; 
nor is it clear that, if his Catholic :Majefty had been undone, 
the King of Great-Britain or his Subjects would have been 
Gainets. 3. He wasafraid that the Engliſh and Netherlanders 
would plant in the Weſt-Indies. If this Fear drove him to 
grant us better Terms, it was our Advantage; if not, we 
could have obtained little by ſettling in thoſe Parts of America 
which are claimed by Spain; and itwas never pretended that we 
made this War to extend the Trade of the Dutch. 4. The 
| King of Spain makes this Peace to recruit bis Coffers, and enable 
himſelf to break into War again. To judge by what was paſt, 


» Camden's Annals, of King James, Wilſon's Hiſtory, Winwood's 
Memorials, vol. ii. p.7. 4 Theſe are to be found in Sir Walter's 
Dialogue between a Recuſant and a Jeſuit, among the genuine Re- 
maine publiſhed at the End of an Abridgment of his Hiſtory of the 
World, by Philip Ralegh, Eſq; 8vo. 1700. 
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this could not well be the Motive; for it could hardly be ſup- 
poſed that Spain would ſoon recover as great Strength as ſhe had 
at the Commencement of the War, when yet ſhe was unable 
to execute her own Projects, or to defend herſelf againſt us. 
5. The King of Spain took this Step, that the Engliſh might decline, 
und forget he Paſſages and Pilotage to the Welt-Indies, and their 
| Sea-Officers be worn out 3 for, except a little Trade for Tobacco, 
there 1s not a Ship that ſails that Way, and ſeeing the Spaniards 
ay hang up the or put them to n a8 
they de, and that the Engliſh dare not offend the Spaniards in thoſe 
Parts, a met notable 1 
rw tothe infects Advantage of the e Tag, beth ren 
tion tot fe e of the 7 

and future. Experience ſhewed, that, though 93 
ſible, yet it was not a true Deduction; for in Con ence; of 
this Peace, many Plantations were' ſettled, and our Trade to 
nr „„ MHou- 
riſhed beyond the Example of former Times; Inſtead of Obj 

ons, which are eaſily framed againſt the beſt Meaſures. by Men of 
quick Parts, and.much political | pad Ti ay wen 
more to the | to have ſhewn what Ad we were to 
reap from the Continuance of the War, and how . rnd 
been better ended than by ſuch a Peace. 

Bur if this Treaty gave ſome DifſatizfaRion at home, it 


raiſed no leſs Diſcontent abroad: The Hollanders, who were 


left to ſhift for themſelves, and who had reaped fo great Advan- 
tages from the Favour of Queen Elizabeth, were — — 
exaſperated at a Step ſo much to their Di But as 
they found themſelves ſtill ſtrong enough, not only to cape with 
the Spaniards, but alſo to make a greater Figure than moſt other 
Nations at Sea, they loſt that Reſpet which was due to the 
Engliſh Flag, and began to aſſume to themſelves a kind of equa- | 
lity even in the Narrow Seas. This was quickly ed to 
the King as an Indi intity tat 60 —— itnbns he di- 
rected a Fleet to ke ited out, the Command of which was 
ven to Sir William Monſon, with Inſtructions to maintain the 
— of the Engliſh Flag, and that Superiority which derived 
to him from his Anceſtors in the Britiſh Seas This Fleet put 
to Sea in the Spring of 16c4, and was continued annually under 
the ſame Admiral, who appears to have been a Man of Spirit 
and Experience ; for, as he tells us in his own Memoirs, he 
ſerved in the rt ip of nes * — 
lizabet 7 


7 Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 237. 
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Elizabeth, and was an Admiral in the laſt Fleet ſhe ſent to Sea. 
Yet he found it a very difficult Matter to execute his Commiſ- 
fion ; the Dutch, whenever he conferred with any of their chief 
Officers, gave him fine Language and' fair-Promiſes ; but they 
minded them very little, taking our Ships on very frivolous 
Pretences, and treating thoſe they found on board them with 
great Severity, till ſuch time as it appeared the Admiral would 
not bear ſuch Uſage, and began to make Repriſals, threatning to 
hang, as Pyrates, People who ſhewed themſelves ſuch in their 


Actions. There were alſo high Conteſts about the Flag, which 
| began through ſome accidental Civilities paid to the Hollanders, 


in the late Reign, when they ſailed under the Command of Eng- 
z Admirals, upon joint Expeditions, and were on that account 
treated as if they had been her Majeſty's Subjects; which Fa- 
vours they now pretended to claim as Prerogatives due to them 
in Quality of an independent State. We have no Matters of 
very great Importance to treat of in this Reign, and therefore 1 
think it will not be amiſs to give the Reader an Account in Sir 
Wiliiam Monſon's own Words, of the Spirit with which he in- 
ſiſted on Satisfaction from the Dutch on this Head, whereby the 
Right of the ZEngliþ Flag, which has been ſo much ſtood upon 
ſince, was eſtabliſhed with Regard to this Republic; the rather 
becauſe I know there arg many who will ſcarce believe, that 
Matters of this Nature were carried fo far, (perhaps as far as ever 
they were carried) under fo pacific a Prince. EE T-: 
©. In my Return from Calais, ſays Sir Villiam, the xit of 
«© Fuly 1605, with the Emperor's Ambaſſador, as I approached 
& near Dover-Road, I perceived an Increaſe of fix Ships to 
«© thoſe I left there three Days before, one of them being the 
« Admiral ; their coming in Shew was to beleaguer the Spani- 
C ards, who were then at Dover. © EE | 
As I drew near them, the Admiral ftruck his Flag thrice, 
e and advanced it again, His coming from the other Coaſt, 
ae at ſuch a Time, cauſed me to make another Conſtruction than 
© he pretended ; and indeed it ſo fell out, for I conceived his 
« Arrival at that Time was for no other End than to ſhew the 
%% Embaſſador, who he knew would ſpread it abroad throughout 
4 all Eurepe; as alſo the Spaniards, that they might have the 
<« le{s Eſteem of his Majeſty's Prerogative in the Narrow Seas, 
«© that by their wearing their Flag, they might be reputed Kings 
of the Sea, as well as his Majeſty ; I hattened the Ambaſſa- 
| | | cc dor 


+ See this Matter fiated in Selden's Mare Clauſum. Molloy de jure 
maritimo, Tit. Flag. ; 
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« dor aſhore, and difpatched a Gentleman to the Admiral, to 
tc entreat his Company the next Day to Dinner. which he wil- 
„ lingly promiſed. 
„ TRE Gentleman told him, I required him to take in bis 

<« Flag, as a Duty due to his Majeſty's Ships: he anſwered that 
< he had ſtruck it thrice, which he thought to be a ſufficient 
« Acknowledgment, and it was no more than former Admirals 
% of the Narrow Seas had required at his Hands. | 
« Taz Gentleman replied, that he expected ſuch an Anſwer 
* from him, and therefore he was prepared what to ſay to that 
« Point. He told him, the Times were altered; for when no 
<< more but ſtriking the Flag was required, England and Holland 
« were both of them in Hoſtility with Spain, hich cauſed her 
<< late Majeſty to tolerate divers Things in them; as for In- 
<« ſtance, the Admiral's wearing his Flag in the Expedition to 
« Cadiz, and the Iſlands, where the Lord Admiral of England 
„ and the Lord of Eſex went as Generals, and that Counely 
3 © not challenge by Right,” but by Permiſſion; and 
„ the Wars being now ceaſed, his Majeſty did require by me, his 
8e Th wo ſuch Rights and Duties as have formerly belonged to 

6 his 

3 Tur — refuſed to 4 my Command, ſaying, be 
ic expected more Favour from me than from other Admirals, in 
C reſpec of our long and loving Acquaintance ; but be was an- 


„ ſwered, that all Obligation of private Friendſhip muſt be laid 


r 
. 


« aſide, when the Honour of one's King and Country is at ſtake. 
«© The Gentleman adviſed him in a friendly Manner to yield to 
« my Demand; if not, he had Commiſſion to tell him, that 
6c I meant to weigh Anchor, and come near him, and that the 
Force of our Ships ſhould determine the Queſtion ; for, ra- 
| © ther than I would | ſuffer his Flag to be worn in View of fo 
% many Nations as were to behold i it, I reſolved.to bury myſelf 
< in the Sea. 
«© Taz Admiral it ſeems, upon better Advice took in his 
« Flag, and ſtood immediately off to Sea, firing a Gun ſor the 
© reſt of the Fleet to follow him. And thus 1 loſt my Gueſt 
« the next Day, at Dinner, as he had promiſed. 
« Tris Paſſage betwixt the Admiral 7 me, was obſerved 
& from the Shore, People beholding us to ſee the Event. Upon 
« my Landing, I met with Sciriago, the General of the Spani- 
« ards, who in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, was employed 


*: 5M under Mendoza, the Ambaſſador of Spain. He told me, that 


« if the Hollanders had worn their Flag, Times had been 
« ſtrangely altered in England, ſince his old Maſter King Phi- 


« lp 
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* Ji the Second, was ſhot at 98 Lond Abend of England, 
« for wearing his Flag in the Narrow Seas, when he came to 
«* marry Queen Mary*.” is g 
 Trxsz Diſputes continued for many Tears; and though, 
through the Vigilance of Admiral Mon/or, the Dutch were de- 
feated in all their Pretenſions, and the Prerogatives of the Bri- 


rags 3 at Sea, were tho y maintained ; yet the 
epublic of Holland ſtill kept up a Spirit of Reſentment, which 
broke out in ſuch Acts of Violence, as would not have been 


_ paſt by in the Days of Queen Elizabeth; yet our Admiral does 
not ſeem to charge the King, or his Miniſtry in general, with 
want of Iaclination to do themſelves Juſtice ; but lays it ex- 


preſty at the Door of Secretary Cecil, afterwards Earl of Saliſbu- 


ry ; who thought it, he ſays, good Policy to paſs by ſuch kind 
of Offences®; but he does not report — Reaſons * which 
that Kind of Policy was grounded: yet it did not abſolutely, or 
conſtantly prevail, even in the Councils of King James; for 
upon ſome Surmiſes that Foreigners took unreaſonable Liberties 
in fiſhing in our Seas, a Proclamation was publiſhed in the Year 
1608, roundly aſſerting the King's Sovereignty in that Point, 
and prohibiting all foreign Nations to fiſh on the Britiſh Coaſt ; 
this, though general in Appearance, had yet particular Relation 
to the Dutch, who found themſelves ſo far affected thereby, 
eſpecially when the King appointed Commiſſioners at London, 
for granting Licences to ſuch Foreigners as would fiſh on the 
Engliſh Coaſt ; and at Edinburgh, for granting Licences of a 
like Nature to ſuch as would fiſh in the Northern Sea; and to 
theſe Regulations, 2 with great ReluQance, they ſub- 
mitted for the preſent ; the Reaſon of which ſeems to be, their 
having then Affairs of greater Moment to manage with the 
Court of Great Britain “. In theſe, notwithſtanding all that 
had paſſed, they ſuccceded, and two Treatjes were concluded 
on the 26th of June 1608, between the Crown of Grea!-Bri- 
tain, and the States-Gzneral; the one of Peace and Alliance, the 
125 7 | | other 


© * Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 242, 243. The 
Reader may conſult the Diſpatches of this great Miniſter, in Win- 
wood's Memorials. The grand Point upon which the Hollanders 


ſtood, was our old Treaties with the Houſe of Burgundy, which, 


they ſaid, ſhould be obſerved towards them. The on, probably, 
of Saliſbury's countenancing them, was this, that his Father had ad- 
viſed Queen Elizabeth to inſiſt on theſe Treaties as ſufficient to juſtify 

her aſſiſling the Provinces, notwithſtanding her League with Spain. 
Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 244 Windwood's Me- 
morials, vol. ii. p. 358, 359. 
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| other for ſtating and ſettling the Debt due to King Fame *. One 
would have imagined, that the — ng far by theſe 
Treaties, ſhould have brought the Republic to a better Temper, 
in reſpe& to other Matters; but it did not, for within a ſhort 
time after, they diſputed paying the Affize-Herring in Scotland, 
and the Licence-Money in England ; and to protect their Sub- 

jeQs from the Penalties which might attend ſuch a Refuſal, the 
ſent Ships of Force to eſcort their Herring-Buſſes 7. 
Facts, as they are inconteſtable, I think myſelf obliged to relate, 
though without the leaft Prejudice againſt the Dutch, who are 
a People certainly to be commended for all ſuch Inſtances of 
their Public Spirit, as appear to be conſiſtent with the Rights of 
their Neighbours, and the Law of Nations . 
Tux were allo ſome Scruggles in this Reign with the 
French, about the ſame Rights of Fiſhery, and the Sovereignty 
of the Sea, in which, through the vigorous Meaſures taken by 
Sir Willam Monſon, the Nation prevailed, and the Frenth were 
obliged to from their PraQtices of diſturbing our Fiſh- 
ermen, and otherwiſe injuring our Navigation *. In 1614, the 
ſame Admiral was ſent to ſcour the Scotch and Irifþ Seas, which 
were much infeſted with Pyrates. We need not much wonder 
at this, if we conſider, that till King James's Acceſſion to the 
Throne of England, there was little Naval Strength in this 
Country, and that in Jreland, the Spaniards, by frequently 
practiſing this Pyratical Trade, during the War, had given the 
the barbarous Inhabitants ſuch a Reliſh of it, that they could 
not forfake it in Time of Peace: yet the Noiſe their Depreda- 
tions made, far exceeded the Damage; for when on the firſt 
of June, Sir William Monſon made the Coaſt of Cathneſs, the 
t northern Part of Scotland, he found that inſtead of twenty 
Pyrates he expected to have heard of cruiſing in thoſe Parts, 
there were in Fact but two, one of which immediately ſurren- 
dered. and the other was afterwards taken by the Admiral on 
the Coaſt of Ireland, where, by a proper Mixture of Clemency 
and Severity, he extirpated theſe Rovers, and reclaimed the In- 
| habitants of the Sea-Coaſt from their ſcandalous Way of Living, 
by affording Shelter and Protection to Pyrates, furniſhing how 
EL . with 


a Rymer's Fœdera. Tom xvi. p. 674, et ſequen. Y Selden 

Mare Clauſ. lib. ii. cap. 31. ex Parliament. 4. Jac. 6. c. 60. et Par- 
lament. 6. ejuſd. c 86. The Vouchers for theſe Facts may all 
be found in'the Paper-Office. a Stowe s Annals. Sir William 
Monſon's Naval Tracts p. 243. 88 
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with Proviſions, and taking their Plunder in Excharge. This 
Service Bir William d in three Months d. | 

In 1617, Sir Walter Raleigh was releaſed from his Impriſon- 
ment in the Tower, and had a Commiſſion from the King, to 
diſcover and take poſſeſſion of any Countries in the South of 
5 — _ Io inhabited lee. 8 for the 

nlargement merce, and the Propagation of Religion © ; 
in the undertaking which Expedition, his Expences were borne 
2 bt * ſuch 2 a8 ——— 
] ini the Voyage. His has been variouſly 
repreſented, and I ſhall be at Liberty to examine it hereafter, 
more at large in its proper Place. At preſent, I am to ſpeak of 
it ay as a public Concern, in which Light it was juſtifiable 
beyond all Queſtion, notwithſtanding the Out-cries that were 
made. againſt it by the Spaniards. It is indeed, pretty evident, 
that the aints of their Miniſter Den Diego Sarmiento 
4 Acuna, fo well known afterwards by the Title of Count Gen- 
demar, were not ſo much nded on any Notions he himſelf 
bad of the Injuſti of this Delign, as on a Piece of Spaniſh Po- 

licy, by raifing a Clamour on falſe Pretences to diſcover the 

true Scope and Intent of Sir Walter's Voyage. In this he was 
but too ſucceſsful ; for upon his Repreſentations, that excellent 
Perſon was obliged to give a diſtin Account, as well of his 
Preparations for executing, as of the Deſign he was to execute: 
and this (by what means is not clear) was communicated to the 
_ Spaniards, who thereby gained an Opportunity, firſt of diſap- 
a Load America, and then of taking off his Head up- 
on his to the laſting Diſhonour of this. Reign, as well 
as the great Detriment of Nation; for without all Doubt, 
this Project of Sir Falter Ralrigb's for ſettling in Guiana, was 
not only well contrived, but well founded ; and, had it been 
followed, might have been as beneficial to Britain, as Brazil is 


to Portugal 4. * | 
nly Naval Expedition of Conſequence 


which 3 King ſat 

which was en during the Time this Ki upon the 
Throne, I mean the Attempt upon Aiert. What the real 
Grounds were of this Romantic Undertaking, ſeems not eaſy 
ha Ach nagar The common Story 8 — 
mar having gained an Aſcendancy over his Majeſty's Under- 
ſtanding, perſuaded him, contrary to his raul keine 
| Md whic 


d Ibid. 247. 251. © Rymer's Fader, vol. xvi. p. 7 5 
* See the Life of Sic Walker Raleigh, by Mr, Oldys r. %. "9 
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which ſeldom permitted him to act vigorouſly againſt his 
Enemies, to fit out a formidable Fleet, in > 
Foes of the King of Spain . But we have. i 
Hands, that this was a Project of older ſtanding, that the 
of Nottingham had ſollicited the King to ſuch an 
| before he laid down his Charge of Lord High-Admiral 
that Sir Robert Man ſel infuſed it into the Head of his Su 
Buckingham, that it would give a. ; 1 
nagement of. Naval Affairs, if ſuch a Thing was 
in the Dawn of his Adminiſtration. As Bucki 
brought the King to conſent to whatever himſel 
there is the utmoſt Probability that it was by his 
Deſign was carried into -Exccution ; notwithſtanding that, Sir 
Milliam Monſon, who had been conſulted upon it, gave his 
Judgment, ſupported by ſtrong and clear Arguments, that it 
was raſh and ill founded, and that inftead of raiſing the Repu- 
tation of the Britizh Arms, it would only contribute to render 
them ridiculous, becauſe the whole World could take Notice of 
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val Strength tain ti 3 a RY 
. In; the Month of Ocaber 1620, this Fleet failed from Pl- 
mouth. It conſiſted of fix Men of War, and twelve 
Ships hired from the Merchants. Of theſe Sir Robert Manſel, 
then Vice-Admiral of England, had the Command in chief, 
Sir Richard Hawkins was Vice, and Sir Thomas 
Admiral, Sir Henry Palmer, Arthur . 
and Samuel Argall, Eſqrs; were appointed to 
the Council of War, and Edwark Clarke, Eſq; 
ry. On the twenty-ſeyenth of November, they came to 
chor in Algier - Road, and ſaluted the Town, but w 
ceiving a ſingle Gun in Anſwer. On the twenty-eci the 
Admiral ſent a Gentleman with a White Flag to let th. 
Turkiſh" Vice - Roy know the. Cauſe of his coming, 
turned him an Anſwer by four Commiſſioners, that 
Orders from the Grand Seignior to uſe the , Englif 
utmoſt. ReſpeR, to ſuffer their Men to come — 
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furniſh them with what Proviſions they wanted. Upon. 
| a Negotiation enſued, in which it is hard to ſay, whether the 
_ Turks or the Admiral ated with greater Chicanerce. The for- 
mer refuſed to diſmiſs the Gentleman firſt ſent unleſs an Engl 
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Conſul was left at Agiert, and the latter, to rid 2 of this 
i „ prevailed upon a Seaman to put on a Suit of 
for a Conſulz this Cheat not — 
they ſent forty Engliſh Slaves on board 
promiſed to give him Satisfaction as to his other 
; which, he failed again for the Spaniſb Coaſt, at 
by fix French Men of War; the Admiral of this Squa- 
to the Engliſh Fleet on his firſt joining it, which 
been the greateſt honour, and perhaps the greateſt 
that attended this whole Expedition 8. 
| been well if this Expedition had ended thus: but after 
iving a Supply of Proviſions from England, it was reſolved 
make another Attempt upon Algiers in the Spring, and, if 
ble, to burn the Ships in the Mole . Accordingly in the 
of May, the Fleet left the Coaſt of Majorca, and upon 
y-firſt of the ſame Month anchored before Alpiers, and 
prepare for the Execution of this Deſign. Two Ships 
from the Turks, one of a hundred, the other of ſixty Tons, 
e fitted up for this purpoſe. They were filled with dry Wood, 
Pitch, Rofin, Tar, Brimſtone, and other combuſtible 
„ and provided with Chains, Grappling-Irons, and Boats 
ing the Men off; next followed the three Brigantines, 
ich x bought at Alicant, with Fire-Balls, Backets 
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* 
Grappling - Irons; the Gunlod was to be 
the Ships in the Mole, having likewiſe a 
bring Men. Seven armed Boats followed to 
iſtain thoſe of the Fire · ſhips, in caſe they were purſued at their 
coming off. Theſe were likewiſe furniſhed with Fire-Works 
he Attempt was put off 
ing then at S. S. W. the Ships ad- 
vanced with a briſk Gale towards the Mole; but when they were 
within leſs than a Muſket-Shot of the Mole's Head, the Wind 
died away, and it grew ſo calm they could not enter. However, 
the Boats and Brigantines finding they were diſcovered, by the 
Brightneſs of the Moon, which ns then at full, and hearing by 
F 1 | 4 


t Purchas's Pilgrim, p. 88 1. Harris's Collection of Voyages, vol. i. 
p. 369. See alſo an Account of this Expedition, publiſhed by Autho- 
rity in 1621. See the Relation of this Expedition before re- 

ferred to, which is almoſt the only authentic Account we have of it; 

and yet it is an Account only on one Side, and was certainly written 
to juſtify the Undertaking. 9 N 
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a Chriſtian Slave, who ſwam from the Town, that the Turks 
had left their Ships unguarded with only a Man or two in each of 
them, they reſolved to proceed ; which they did, but performed 
little or nothing, and then retired with the Loſs of fix Men. 
After a Day or two's Stay they put to Sea, and in the Month 
of June returned to England. This ill concerted Enterprize- 
had no other Effect, than that of expoſing our own Commerce 
to the Inſults of the Algerines, who did a great deal of Mi- 
chief, while we did them little or none; though two other 
Fleets were ſent againſt them, one under the Command of the 
Lord Willoughby, and the other under that of the Earl of Den- 
 bigh ; but both did ſo little, that very few of our 5 
Notice of them i. W 
vere but juſt Obſervations * upon theſe Undertakin 
ticularly remarks, that notwithſtanding 
grievoully offended, as they will always i 
yet they never had any Satisfaction given them; which irritated 
them exceedingly, and contributed not a little to raiſe that Spi- 
Tit which vented itſelf afterwards in a Civil War. 
In 1623, | the bloody Affair of Amboyna, of which I 
ſhall give a ſhort and fair Account; becauſe it gave Birth to our 
National Hatred of the Dutch, which ſubſiſted long, and had 
ſuch fatal Effects. By a Treaty concluded between | Great- 
Britain and the United Provinces in 1619, it was ſtipulated 
other Things, that, to prevent A 
Dutch ſhould enjoy two thirds of the Trade at Amboyna, and 
the Engliþ one. Purſuance of this, a Factory was creed 
in that Iſland as well as other Places; yet in the Space of two 
Years, the Dutch grew weary of their Company, and, under 
a Pretence of a Plot, ſeized the principal Perſons in the Factory, 
tortured them, and having extorted from them ſome Confeflions, 
put as many of them as they thought fit to Death, and under a 
Shew of Clemency di the reſt, ſeizing however, not on- 
iy 2 „ the other Factories the yes ore 
 Spice- flands, A thereby engro that moſt val | 
to themſelves, That this was really a Contrivance, —_— 


In the Continuation of Stowe's Chronicle by Howes, there is not 
a Word of it, and in many other Books of the ſame kind, we are 
| barely told when this Fleet failed, and when it came back. 
* There are three Diſcqurſes of his upon this Subject, one ad- 

dreſſed to the Privy-Council, on the Method for attempting 
the Ruin of Algiers; another diſſuading from that Enterprize ; and the 
S in this Expedition, wherein he obſerves, that. 

g all the Time they were out, they were but twenty Days at Sea. 
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al | — not to make Uſe of a ſtronger Word, from the fol- 
cumſtances which are inconteſtable. The Engliſo had 
= a Houſe wherein their Factory reſided; whereas the Dutch 
—qp——_ * a very ſtrong Fort, the Number of the former 
— the latter had above two hundred gar- 
— in the Caſtle, and eight ſtout Ships riding in the 
The Priſoners all denied it ſolemnly at their ths, 
and would have taken the Sacrament on the Truth of what 
they ſaid ; but it was refuſed them by the Dutch i. But that 
I may not be ſuſpected of Injuſtice towards the Dutch, I will 
tranſcribe their own Account of this Matter. This Iſland, 
fas a Writer, who addreſſed his Work to the States of Hol- 
„ Was a long Time the Fades C of —＋ between oe 


ag 
paniardt, and having made 
King of Tidore, who was an Enemy to 
the Dutch, attacked ſeveral Iſlands t on , and 
having made themſelves Maſters of them reſolved to attack the 
Citadel ; and the Engliih are ſaid to have been — — 
in this which was diſcovered by a 7 

mes heard from all Sides, that the 4 elende his 
Citadel. Aſtoniſhed at theſe Reports, though falſe, he put him- 
ſelf on his Guard, ——— whom be fupeated. 
This Man confelſed that the Engliſh were engaged in a Conſpi- 

racy againſt the Governor, that Advantage of | his Abſence, 


upon 

| however, they did, and ſigned their Confeſſions, 4 — 
and the reſt conſtrained thereto by the Violence of the Tor- 
ture. They were all executed ; and this is what is commonly 


B 3 | called 

: 8 — of te aj, cruel an 
barbarous Engliſh at boyna, publiſhed 
Auth Peng be. rar hr „M. Baſas 

1 of 


Unis, vol, i. p. 139. 
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called the Maſſacre of Amboyna, The Enis have always 
maintained, that this Crime was purely im » and only 

made uſe of for a Pretext to berifice the Nation to the Ven- 
geance of a Governor ; and therefore they continued to demand 
atisfaQtion for this Loſs from 1623 to 1672, when through 
the indifferent State of their Aﬀaits® 1 wete glad to it 
up.” This Dutch Account, and indeed all the — bave 
ever ſeen of their drawing up, ſufficiently prove, chat there was 
more of Policy than of any Thing elſe in this whole Proceed- 
ing, and that what the Dutch aimed at, was the excluding us 
from the Spice-T rade, in which they —_ revailed. 

IT is indeed ſtrange, that conſidering the 124 of the 
Nation at Sea at the Time we received this Inſult, and the 
quick Senſe which the Engliſh always have of any National 
Affront, no proper Satisfaction was obtained, — 4 111 
Meaſures entered into in order to exact it. But the 
will in a great Meaſure ceaſe, rr the State of 
the Crown, and of the People, at that Period. The King had 
been engaged for many Years in a tedious, diſhonourable and 
diſtaſteful Negotiation for the Marriage of his Son Prince 
| Charles with the Princeſs of Spain; to the chimerical Advan- 
rages he propoſed from this, he facrificed the Intereſt of his 
Family, the Glory of his Government, and the Affections of 
his People; and yet could never bring the Thing to bear, but 
was at laſt - forced to break off the Treaty abruptly; and to 
think of entering upon a War, to which be .had = always 
averſe, eſpecially at the Cloſe: of his Life and Reign. Such 
was the Situation of Things when this Accident happened at 
Ambeyna; and therefore, though it made a great Noiſe, and 
occaſioned much Expoſtulation with that Republic, yet the 
Attention of the Crown to the propoſed War with Spain, and 
its Concern for the Recovery of the Palatinate, joined to the 
Neceſſity there was of managing the Dutch at ſo eritical a Junc- 
ture, hindered our Proceeding any farther than Remonſtrances, 
— while our Competitors kept ſo conſiderable a Branch 6f T — 

I have taken the more Pains to ſettle and ciear up this Matter, 
becauſe it is a full Proof of a Truth we ought never to forget, 
2 That domeſtic Diſſentions are particularly fatal to us as a 
. Bate Nation, and that it is impoſſible for us to maintain 
merce in a flouriſhing Condition, if we do not at 

feaſt ow Peace at Home, whatever our Circymftances abroad 


to Naval Aﬀairs 1 this Reign 


: 'f know! of nothing reai 
whijch I have not already ſpo ken of, except the ſending a Fleet 
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to bring home Prince Charles from Spain, may be reckoned ia 
that Number. It conliſted, however, but of a few Ships, but 
in good Order, and well manned, ſo that the Spaniards are 
faid to have expreſſed great Satisfaction at the Sight of it; which, 
however trie- or falſe, is a Matter of no . Conſequence. 
This Voyage, though a ſhort one, gave Prince Charles ſome 
Idea of itime Aﬀairs, which proved afterwards of Benefit 
to the Nation. The the Spaniſh Match made Way 
for a War with that Kingdom, much to 2 Satisfaction of the 
Engl Nation ; but in the midſt of the Preparations that were 
_—_ 1 it, the King ended his at Theobald's on the 
” March 1625, in in this 59th Year of his Age, and in the 
geen. r Year of his Reign ®, His pacific Temper occa- 
ſioned our having No little to ay i in this Part of our Work; 
but before we proceed to mention the eminent Seamen who 
flouriſhed in his Time, it will be proper to give the Reader a 
conciſe View of the Improvement of Trade and Navigation 
within this Period, as well as a brief Account of the Colonics 
ſettled under bia Reign. 1250 
© Tt has been already ſhewn, that under the Public-Spirited 
Adminiſtration of * Elizabeth, this Nation, firſt came to 
have a Notion of the Benefits of extenſive Commerce, and 
began to think of managing their own Trade themſelves 
which had been hitherto Almoſt entirely in the Hands of Fo- 
reigners. So long as the War continued with Spain, our Mer- 
chants went on in a right Way ; by which- I mean, that they 


proſecuted their private Advantage in ſuch a Manner, as that 
ed likewiſe of public vel dy increaſing the Number 
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| ips ; but inſtead of — 
t to freight thoſe of their Neighbours, 
was to be ſaved by this Method. In 
| Notion, our Shipping decayed in Propor- 
tion as our Trade encreaſed ; till in the Year 1615, Things 
were 'come to ſuch a firange Paſs, that there were- not ten 
Ships of 200 Tons belonging to the Port of Londen... Upon 
this, the CF, and he petitioned the King, ſetting forth the 
* bu TOs 4 * it would wit 
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in the Opinion of Sir Filkam Monſon, 39 
inferior in Maritime Force to the 


In reſpect to the 1 given by by the Crown for 
99 Commer Commerce and rations in the Ea, -Indiet, and 
America, they were . under this Reign, as under any pre- 
ceding one. Several were made on account of the 
| Eaft-India Company, 2 the King did not ſpare ſending an 
Ambaſſador into thoſe Parts for their Service, Virginia and 
Neu- England were in a great Meaſure planted, Barbadees poſ- 
ſeſſed and ſettled, and Bermuda: Fn — in his Times. 1 
do not know whether the Attempts made for fixing Colonies 
in Newfoundland and Accadia, or New- Scotland, deſerve any 
Commendation, becauſe as they were managed at that Time, 
they could turn to little Account; yet it muſt be allowed, that 
the Government meant well by the Encouragement given to 
theſe Undertakings, which went ſo far as direQting Propoſals 
ſor ſettling N-wfoundland, to be read in Churches, that all 
who had a Mind to be concerned in ſuch Attempts might 
| have due Notice . Some Benefits certainly accrued even from 

theſe abortive Projetts, | y occaſioned the building a great 
Dr Ships, i the Newfoundland Fiſhery, added 
to the Number of 


our Sailors, and kept alive that Spirit of Diſ- 
covering, > is 2 to a beneficial Commerce, fince, 
—_— 8 it has Trade enough, that 
Beſides, it engaged abundance of 
2 to write upon all Branches of 
which yet remain, ſuſſiciently prove, 
in thoſe — who . under - 
er - to promote aviga- 
uſeful Commerce LY | 2 
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at Theobald's, April 12th, 1622, printed 
, and directed to ts, Api Churches, London, 
* Such as, An Eflay of the Means uſeful to make 
| and honourable, by Thomas Palmer, 2 _ 
yu 5 richly valued, by 
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As L. e d M the Care of 
FEN. I. engaged the Attention 
of the i u wel . 7 bk iniſters. In moſt of 


_—_ _ iſtories, we have a Lift cf nine Ships, added to the 


avy of England this Prince, which Lift is taken 
— Late, td bad, dr. 


SHIPS. Men in Harbour. 115. ac fan. 
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Bor that this Lift is very deere, we may conclude from 
hence, that there is no mention therein of the greateſt 

built in this King's Reign, and built too by his 55 
rection; of which'we have fo end, anl it the e fime bb 
authentic an Account, that it may not be amiſs to tran 


ſcribe it. 
oy goodly Ship for 


„ Twas Year 1610, the King built a moſt 
« War, the Keel whereof was 114 Feet long, and the croſs 
2 rms was 44, Fu in length : ſhe will carry 6 Pieces of 
Ordnance, and is of the Burden of 1400 Tons.” 

: oyal Ship is double-built, and is moſt ſumptuouſly a 
1 Ee and without, with all Manner of curious Carving, 
« Painting, and rich Gilding, being in all teſpects the eſt 
46 and goodlieft Shi that ever was built in En 575 'and us gle 
e rjious ; Ship the King gave unto his Son Henry Prince of Walls. 
„The 24th of September, the King, the * the Prinee of 
« Wales, the Duke of York, and the Lady. Eliaabeib, with 
ee many great Lords, went unto Hookuich, to ſee it launched; 
C but becauſe of the Narrowneis of the Dock, it could not 
* then * Whereupen the — came the next 


. 66: Morning 


Trade to the Eaſt- Indies, by Thames Mun. The Maintainance of 
free Trade, by George Malynes, Merchant, London, 1622, 8vo. 
The Centre of the Circle of Commerce, by the ſame Hand, " 
1623, 40. Sir William Monſan ! Naval Tracts, p. 27. 

d Naval Hiſtory, p. 475. 
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« Morning by Three o'Clock, and then, at the Launching 
ee thereof, the Prince named it after his own Dignity, and 
« called it, The Prince: The great Workmaſter in building 
<« this Ship, was Maſter Phineas Pet, Gentleman, ſometime 
* Maſter of Arts of Emanuel College in Cambridge *.” 
In the ſame Author, we have an Account of the King's go- 
ing on board the great Ea, -India Ship of 1200 Tons, which 
was built here, and ſeems to have been the firſt of that Size 
launched in this Kingdom. The King called it, The Trades 
Increaſe, and a Pinnace of 250 Tons, which was built at the 
ſame Time, he called, The Pepper-Corn . This ſhews that he 
was a Favourer of Navigation ; and though I cannot pretend to 
ſay exactly, what Additions he made to the Engliſh Fleet, yet, 
from ſome authentic Calculations I have ſeen, I think I may 
venture to affirm, that Queen Elizabeth's Ships of War at the 
Time of her Death, might contain ſomewhat more than 16, ooo 
Tons, and that in the Days of _ James, they amounted 
to upwards of 20,000 Tons. The King alſo granted a Com- 
' niihon of Enquiry, for reforming the Abuſes in the Navy, the 
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As the Glory of this Gentleman's Actions were ſufficient to 
[A have eſtabliſed and given Luſtre to a Family, ſo his De- 
ſcent was honourable enough to exempt him from Envy in the 
Poſts he by his Merit obtained. There were ſeveral Families 
of che Name of Raleigh in the Weſt, and three particularly 
Which were ſeated in ſeveral parts of the Country, and bore 
different Arms. That from which this Gentleman ſprung, may 
be, and indeed is, fraced to the Reign of King Fobn, as the 
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His Father was 


rr 0, 

Malter Raleigh, Eſqz of 1 xa of Deum. This 
Gentleman had three Wives, and Children by them all. The 
laſt was Catherine the Daughter 
Afodbury, and Relict of Otho 

Eſquire. By this Lady Mr. 


who was afterwards knighted 
treating, as alſo 
us it 


Fx was born in the Year 1552, at a pleaſant Farm called 
Hayes, ſeated in that part of Devonſhire which borders on the 
Sea, and after laying the Foundations of Literature in his own 

Country, was ſent to Oxford while a very young Man; ſince 
according to the. beſt Authority he was there in 1568, and 


* 


A 
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Schools of Mars ; to which all were obliged to go who ad- 
difted themſelves to the Sword, and were willing to find a Way 
to Reputation, by their Perſons in the Ser-ice of their 
þ » But whereas Numbers were ruined by this Courſe, 
ſuffering their Minds to be corrupted by the Licence of Camps, 
and their Behaviour to be inſected with that fierce and Boiſter- 
ous Humour, which ſome take for a Soldier- like Freedom; 
Raleigh on the contrary made the true uſe of his Service in a fo- 
reign Country, increaſed his Stock of Knowledge in all kinds, 
improved his Skill as a Soldier by Experience, and ſo compleatly 
poliſhed his manner of Addreſs, that at his Return he was con- 
in {6 La, 
On Mr. Raleigh's Return to his Native Soil in 1578, he 
found his Brother Sir Humphry Gilbert engaged in a Deſign of 
making Diſcoveries in North- America, for which he had obtain- 
ed a Patent; and in the furtherance of which be had procured 
the Aſſiſtance of many Friends. Raleigh was much taken with 
| the Deſign, and embarked in it cordially. When it came to be 
executed, many who had been concerned drew back; but Mr. 
Raleigh not only continued firm to his Engagements, but re- 
ſolved to accompany his Brother in Perſonf This was but 
an unfortunate Undertaking, and would have frightned a Man 
of leſs Reſolution than Raleigh, from venturing to Sea again; 
for they not only miſſed the great Diſcoveries they thought to 
have made, but were attacked by the Spaniards in their Return; 
and though they made a very gallant Defence had no Reaſon. 
to boaſt of Succeſs, loſing one of the beſt Ships in their 
ſmall Fleet, and in it a very gallant young Gentleman, whoſe 
Name was Miles Morgans. From this unlucky Adventure, Mt, 
Naleigb arrived ſafe in England, in the Spring of the Year 1579, 
and had ſoon after Thoughts of ſerving his Queen and Country 
in Ireland, where his Holineſs and the Spaniards bad fent Men, 
Money, and Bleſſings, to comfort and aſſiſt ſuch as in Breach of 
their Oaths would take Arms againſt their Sovereign, and cut 
the Throats of the Englifh > , 
Ir is not very clear at what Time our Hero croſſed the Seas; 
| but it appears from indubitable Authority, that in 1580, he had a 
Captain's Commiſſion under the Preſident of Munſter, which was 
then a more honourable Commiſſion than now, becauſe there 


t Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 173. Hooker's Dedication of 
his Tranſlation and Continuation 57 the ir Chronieles. 8 See 
Captain Haies's Relation in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 164, > Hooker's 

Supplement to the Iriſh Chronicles, p.1 54. 
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were ſewer Soldiers, and con iy more Care was taken 
in diſtributing Commiſſions *. next Year Captain Ra- 
leigh ſerved —_ the Noble Earl of Ormond, then Governor of 
Mer, a Man illuſtrious by his noble Birth, and near Relation 
to Queen Elizabeth ; but ſtill more ſo by his Virtues and Ready 
Adherence to his Duty, in Spight of greater Temptations, than 
any other Man met with, and by whoſe Directions Ralergh per- 
formed many ſignal Services. The Spaniſb 
Cunmend of an Clliee of 
Body of their Iriſ Confederat — and fortified » Calle, 
which they called de] Ore, and which they intended ſhould ſerve 
them for a Place of Retreat, whenever — found themſelves 
diſtreſſed, and ſhould alſo prove a Key to admit freſh Succours 
from abroad, which they daily expected ; and for which it was 
well ſituate, as ſtandi — 5 0g en 
the nty of Kerry. The then I ny Ireland, Lord 
Grey, was a Perſon of great Cou indefatigable Induſ- 
try, but withall of a very ſevere — and particularly pre- 
judiced againſt the rib, and who reſolved at all Hazards to 
diſpoſſeſs them of this Fort; which he accordingly beſieged with 
his ſmall Army for ſome Time. In this dangerous Enterprize = 
Captain Raleigh had his Share, commanding often in the 
Trenches, and contributing greatly to the Reduction of the 
Place, which was at laſt forced to ſurrender at Diſcretion, and 
the Lord-Deputy directed the g Part of the Garriſon to 
be put to the Sword. This was accordingly executed, though 
with great Regret, by the Captains Raleigh and Mackwerth *. 
Many other Services he performed in Ireland, of a Nature not 
for me to relate, and theſe very juſtly recommended 
him to the Notice of the Government, who in 158, honoured 
him with a joint Commiſſion to be Governor of Munſter. In 
this Character he continued to do the State good Services, which 
were amply c 

uy be had n 

Ver all his Care, and all his Services, did not hinder his 


30 


End of the ſame Year to England, where be 
troduced to the Queen's Notice, and by 


1Co Cox's Hitory of Ireland, p . 366. k See Mr. Carte's Life of 
the Duk of Ormond, vol. i. i the Introduction, Cox's Hiſtory of 

Leland, Spenſer's State of Ireland, in the 6th . 
1 Nquuton's Fragmenta * P- 55 29. ; 
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tained a large ſhare in her Favour ® ; and as he was forward to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in all public Services of Reputation, ſo on 
the Return of the Duke of Anjou into the Netherlands, he was 
one of thoſe who 9 him out of England, by the ex- 
preſs Command of Queen Klizabeth ; and on his coming back 
into England in 1582, he brought over the Prince of Orange's 
Letters to the Queen . Some Months after this he reſided at 
Court, and was honoured with the Favour and Protection even 
of contending Stateſmen, who were proud of ſhewing the true 
Judgment they made of Merit, by becoming Patrons to Ra- 
leigh*. In 1583, he was concerned in his Brother Gilbert's ſe- 
cond Attempt, and though he went not in Perſon, yet he built 
a new Ship called The Bark Raleigh, and furniſhed it compleatly 
for the Voyage; the unſucceſsful End of which it ſeemed to pre- 
dict, by its untimely Return in leſs than a Week to Plymouth, 
through a contagious Diſtemper which ſeized on the Ships Crew v. 
Yet neither this Accident, nor the unfortunate Loſs of his Bro- 
ther Sir Humpbry, which has been heretofore related, could drive 
from Raleigh's Thoughts a Scheme fo beneficial to his Country, 
zs theſe Northern Diſcuveries ſeemed to be. He therefore, di- 
geſted into Writing an Account of the * he 
ppoſed might attend the Proſecution of ſuch a Deſign; and 
having laid his Paper before the Council, obtained her Majeſty's 
Letters Patent in favour of his Project, dated the twenty-fifth 
of March 1584 1. By this ſeaſonable Interpoſition, he kept 
alive that generous Spirit of ſearching and planting diſtant 
Countries, which has been ever ſiuce of ſuch infinite Service to 
the Trade and Navigation of England. 
Ir was not long before Mr. Raleigh carried his Patent into 
Execution; for having made Choice of two worthy Comman- 
ders, Captain Philip Amadas, and Captain Arthur Barlow, he 
fitted out their Veſſels with ſuch Expedition, though entirely at 
his own Expence, that on the twenty-ſeveath of April following, 
they ſet ſail from the Weſt of England for the Coaſt of Nor: 
America, where they ſafely arrived in the beginning of the 
Month of Fuly, and took Poſſeſſion of that fine Country, which 
has been fince ſo famous by the Name beſtowed on it by Queen 
Elizabeth, and not given (as is generally ſurmiſed) by Sir Walter 
| Raleigh of VIX INA? 
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_ , ® Leiceſter's Common-wealth, p. 37. Aulic, Coquin. p. 90. 
Sir Walter Raleigh's Invention of hipping in his Select Eſſays, p. 

80 o Shucley's . Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 19. che 
State - Worthies. p. 487. o » Hakluyt, vol. iii. p 149. 1 Hiſto- 

rical Account of the Voyages of Sir Walter Raleigh, London 1719, 
8vo. p. 8. Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 243. * Life of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, by Mr. Oldys, p. 25. 4 
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 Anovr this Time he was choſen Knight of the Shire for the 
County of Devon e, and making a conſiderable Figure in Par- 
| liament, he upon ſome Occaſion entering the Royal Preſence 
in his Capacity as a Member, received the Honour of Knight- 
hood ; but at what Time is not exactiix known. In 1585, 
Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out a ſecond Fleet for Virginia, in 
which he had very good Succeſs, his Ships in their Return — 
a Spaniſh Prize worth fifty thouſand Pounds *. He was like wi 
concerned in Captain Davis's Undertaking, for the Diſcovery 
of the North-Weſt Paſſage ; for which Reafon a Promontory 
1 Davis's Streights, was called Mount-Raleigh*. Ir o 
heſe Public-ſpi J 
was pleaſed to 


to cruize on the Spaniards near the 
ceſs, that they were obliged to lea 
hind themy. This good Fortune of his abre 
ed by his on prudent Behaviour at Home, that the 
the latter Part of the Year 1586, made him Sene 
Dutchies of Cor mwall and Exeter, and Lord-Warden of the 
Stannaries in Devonſhire and Cormuall, which Preferments, 
2 3 than his _ — expoſed him to 
avy as, having no | ir own, deſpaired 
of attaini 1 ©, 1 
In the Year 1589, Sir Malter Raleigh fitted out a fourth 
Fleet for Virginia at his own Expence; and in 1588 a fifth ; but 
neither had any great Succeſs, notwithſtanding all imagi 
Care was taken to provide them thoroughly in all reſpects, and 
to employ none in this Service but Men of Reſolution and Re- 
putation z. Theſe Diſappointments, however, only ſerved to ſhew 
the Conſtancy of our Hero's Temper, and the Firmneſs with 
which he purſued whatever appeared to him conducive to the 
| public Good, how little ſoever it turned to his private Advan- 
i a ; 3 ä | | tage, 
* Notitia Parliamentaria, by Browne Willis, Eſq; vol. ii. p. 254. 
© Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 251. Y * Ibid. p. N ba Mr. Oldos' 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 26. * Cox's Hiſtory of Ireland, 
p. 389—391. 7 uyt, vol. ii. part 2. p. 120. * See 
Hooker's Dedication of his Supplement to the Iriſh Chronicles to Sig 
a * Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 298, 
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tage. With Juſtice, therefore was the wiſe Queen Elizabeth 
liberal to ſuch a Man, who whatever he received from her 
a one Hand, beſtowed it immediately in AQs glorious 
to the Nation with the other. 5 

WHEN the Nation was alarmed with the News of the King 
of Spain's famous Armada, Sir Walter Raleigh was one of the 
Council appointed to conſider of Ways and Means for repulſ- 
ing thoſe Invaders; and his Application of his Thoughts to this 
important Queſtion, at that Time, produced ſuch a Scheme, for 
Defence, as may be of the greateſt Uſe to this Iſland, while it 
remains ſuch d. He did not, however, confine himſelf to this 
Province of giving Advice; but as he had often fitted out 

Ships for his Country's Honour, and his own, ſo he now did 
the like for its Defence; and not ſatisfied even with that, he 
expoſed alſo his Perſon, among the many Noble Voluntiers, who 
went to Sea on that Occaſion, and performed ſuch ſignal Ser- 
vices in the Attack and Deſtruction of that formidable Fleet, as 
recommended him further to the Queen's Favour, who granted 
him ſome aiditional Advantages in his Wine-Office, which he 
enjoyed throughout her whole Reign, and was the principal 
Source of that Wealth which he employed ſo much to his Ho- 
nour in all public Services :. | OD 
Ao this Time, he made an A t of all his Right, 
Title, and Intereſt in the Colony of Virginia, to certain Gen- 
tlemen and Merchants of London, in hopes they might be able 
to carry on a Settlement there, more ſucceſsfully than he had 
done. He had already ſpent upwards of forty thouſand Pounds, 
in his ſeveral Attempts for that Purpoſe ; and yet it does not 
appear that he parted with his Property, either out of a Proſpect 
of Gain, or through an Unwillingneſs to run any further Ha- 
zard ; for inſtead of taking a Conſideration, he gave them at 
the Time of making the Aſſignment, an hundred Pounds to- 
wards their fir!t Expences ; neither did he make any Reſerve 
except the Fifths of all Gold and Silver Mines. All his View 
was to engage ſuch a Number of joint-Adventurers, as by their 
concurring Intereſts, and Induſtry, might ſtrengthen his Infant 
Colony, and enable it, to reach the End which he had deſigned. 
With the ſame View, he continued to aſſiſt the Company with 
his Advice and Protection, whenever they deſired it; and the 
1 0 33 Difficulties 


v See an Extradt of this Piece In Mr. Oldys's Life of Sir W. Ra- 
leigh, p. 309. Townſhend's Hiſtorical Collections, p. 244. 
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Diſculties they ſtruggled with for twenty Years after, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewed, that it was not through any Fault of the Ori- 
ginal Proprietor, Virginia did not ſooner flouriſh, and that his 
iſdom and Prudence were no leſs to be admired in this Diſ- 
poſal of his Concern therein, than his Courage and Conduct 
deſerved Applauſe, in firſt fixing upon ſo advantageous a Spot, 
which ſince has proved itſelf worthy of all the Care and Ex- 
pence e.vployed in the Support of its. Ss 
Wu a Propoſition was made by Don Antonio King of Por- 
tugal, to Queen Elizabeth, to aſſiſt him in the Recovery of his 
Dominions, the Terms he offered, a ſo reaſonable, that 
her Majeſty was content to bear a Share in that Undertaking, 
and to encourage her Public-ſpirited Subjects to do the reſt *. 
Her Majcſty's Qoot conſiſted of fix Men of War, and three- 
ſcorce thouſand Pounds ; to which, the Adventurers added a 
hundred and twenty Sail of Ships, and between fourteen and 
fifteen thouſand Men, Soldiers and Sailors. In the fitting out 
this Fleet, Sir Malter Raleigh was deeply concerned, and took 
a Share himſelf in the Expedition, of which a large Account 
has been given in the former Volume f, and therefore there is 
no need of repeating it here; eſpecially ſince we met with no 
Particulars, which perſonally reſpect Sir Walter, worth men- 
tioning, except it be his taking ſome Hulks belonging to 
the Hanſe-Toawns, for which, he, together with ſome other 
Commanders, received as a ſpecial Mark of the Queen's 
Favour, a Gold Chain 2. The next Year he made a Voyage 
| 4 qe, 2 2 latter End 1 i, Rint 2 
n of attacking the Spaniards in the ſt- Indies, taking the 
Plate. Fleet and ſacking Panama. / „ 
Tuts Enterprize, like that of Portugal, was partly at the 
Queen's Charge, and partly at that of private Perſons, among 
whom the Principal were Sir Malter leigh, and Sir Fobn 
 Hawhkins; the former intending to go in Perſon as Commander 
in Chief of the Fleet, which conſiſted of two of the Queen's 
Ships, and thirteen Sail beſides . Many Accidents happened 


which detained theſe Ships on the Engliþ Coaſt, for twelve 


Weeks; but at laſt Sir Walter Raleigh failed on the 6th of 
May, 1592. The very next Day Sir Martin Frobiſber followed 
and overtook him with the Queen's Letter, to recall him; but 


* Hakluyt's Voyages, firſt Edition, p. 815,  * See Don An- 
tonio's Letter to the Treaſurer, in Strype's Annals, vol. iti. p. 536. 
f See the Naval Hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth, p. 407. b Lie of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, by Mr. Oldys, p. 50. Hakluyt, vol ii. pt. 
2. p. 194. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 180. 
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he, thinking his Honour too deeply engaged, continued at 
Sea, u 11 hopes of Succeſs, according to their intended 
Scheme, was Joſt ; and then returned, leaving the Command of 
the Fleet to Sir Martin Frobifher, and Sir Fohn Burgh, (or 
- agg bo Orders to cruize on the Coaſt of —_ and the 

Iſlands. In Purſuance of theſe Orders, * urgh happi- 
I made himſelf Maſter of the Madre de Dies, or Mother of 
| God, one of the greateſt Ships belonging to the Crown of 
Portugal, which he brought ſafely into Dartmouth, on the 7th 
of September, in the ſame Tear *. This is ſaid to have been 
the moſt conſiderable Prize, till then, taken in the War, and 
2 it may not be amiſs to give a particular Account 

OT it. | | : 

Tuts Carrack was in Burden, no leſs than 1600 Tons, 
whereof were Merchandize ; ſhe carried thirty-two Pieces 
of Braſs Ordnance, and between fix and ſeven hundred Paſ- 
| ſengers ; was built with Decks, ſeven Story, one Main Orlope, 
three cloſe Decks, one Fore-caftle, and a ſpare Deck of two 
Floors a- piece. Accordiug.to the Obſervations of Mr. Robert 
Adams, an excellent Geometrician, ſhe was in Length, from 
the Beak-Head to the Stern, 165 Foot; in Breadth, — 
Foot; the . 5nd her Keel, 100 Foot; of the Main maſt, 
121 Foot; its Circuit, at the Partners, near 11 Foot; and her 
Main-yard 106 Foot !. As to her Lading according to the Ca- 
talogue taken at Leadenhall, the 15th of September this Year, 
the principal Wares conſiſted of Spices, Drugs, Silks, Callicoes, 
Carpets, Quilts, Cloth of the Rind of Trees, Ivory, 'Porcelane, 

or China-ware, Ebony; beſides Pearl, Muſk, Civet, and Am- 

» with many other Commodities of inferior Value. 
The Cargaiſon freighted ten of our Ships for Londen, and was 
by moderate Computation, valucd at a bundred and fifty thou- 
| ſand Pounds Sterling ®. When this Veſſel was firſt taken, both 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Jobn Hawkins judged it to be worth 
four Times that Sum ; and ſo in all Probability ſhe really was: 
but in ſpight of all the Care Sir John Burgh could take, the 
Seamen embezzled a vaſt Quantity of valuable Effects; neither 
were the Proprietors in a much better Situation when ſhe was 
brought Home. Sir William Monſon tells us the Reafon, and 
I chuſe to give it in his own Words. The Queen's Adven- 
e ture, ſays he in this Voyage, was only two Ships, one of 


k See a true Report of the honourable Service by Sir John Bur- 
rough. L. General of the Fleet, prepared by Sir W. Raleigh, in 
Hakluyt, as before cited. . I Ibid. * Affirmed in the Cloſe of 
the ſaidAccount. This Original is ſtill preſerved in the Harleyan 
Collect on, Oldys's Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 65 
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« which, and the leaſt of them too, was at the taking the 
% Carrack; which Title, joined to her Royal Authority, ſhe 
«© made ſuch uſe of, that the reſt of the Adventurers were 
« forced to ſubmit themſelves to her Pleaſure, with whom ſhe 
dealt but indifferently .“ Thus it appears from unexcep- 
tionable Authority, that the Queen, and not Sir Valter was 
moſt bene ſit ed by this Capture; and there is Reaſon to believe 
the like happened upon other Occaſions, though Sir Walter was 
generally left to bear the Blame. . 
Wu Sir Walter remained at Home, his great Genius diſ- 
played itſelf in all the Employments worthy of a Citizen, in 
a free State. He ſhone in the Senate as a Patriot, and the Re- 
mains we have of his Speeches, leave us in doubt which we 
- ought moſt to admire, the Beauty of his Eloquence, or the 
Strength of his Underſtanding 7. He was, beſides, the Patron 
and. Protector of learned Men; the great 
lic Undertakings, and one of the Quee a- 
vourites at Court 4. It was here, that Sir Walter Raleigh 
found himſelf at a Loſs. In ſpight of all his Wiſdom and 
Prudence, he became enamoured of Mrs. Throckmorton, one of 
the Queen's Ladies of Honour, and the Conſequences of this 
Amour proved ſuch as could not be concealed. The Queen, 
though ſhe had paſſed by Errors of a like Nature in Leicęſter 
and Eſſex, yet ſhe puniſhed this Miſtake of Raleigh's ſe- 
verely : but whether led thereto by the Inſinuations of his Ene- 
mies, or from a Notion, that the r a Man's Abilities, the 
les his Offences deſerved Pardon, I pretend not to determine *. 
However, the Queen's Frowns wrought in this Reſpect, a 
proper Reformation. Sir Walter meditated in his Retirement, 
_ agreater Deſign * than hitherto he had undertaken, while in the 
Queen's Favour ; and that was, the Diſcovery of the rich and 
ſpacious Empire of Guiana, a noble Country in the South of 
America, which the Spaniards had then only viſited, and to this 


Day have never conquered, ' ER Oy | 
Fon the Time he firſt entertained this Notion, he made it 

bis Buſineſs to collect whatever Informations might be had re- 
lating to this Place, and the Means of entering it. When he 

thought himſelf as much Maſter of the Subject as Books could 


make 


0 Naval Tracts, p. 181. ? Sir Simonds D'ewes's Journal of 
Queen Elizabeth's Parliaments, p. 478, 484, 488, 400, &c. Hay- 
wood, Townſhend's Hiſtorical Collections, fol. 65. 4 Naunton's 

Fragmenta Regalia, Lloyd's State-Worthies. r Camden's Annals, 
7 697. Naunton, Loyd, &c. * See the Dedication prefixed to 
dis own Diſcourſe hereafter mentioned. 


© Engliſh, as Virginia. 
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make him, he drew 1 up Inſtructions for Captain YYÞidden, an 
old ex Olin, win be Gar 26 adte/ = View of 
the Coaſt, and who returned with a fair Report, of the Riches 
of the Country, the Poſſibility of diſcovering and ſubduing it, 
and the T and Cruelty of the Spanrard ſettled in its 
Nei is fixed Sir Malter in his Reſolution ; and 
therefore, having provided a adron of Ships at his own Ex- 
pence, and thoſe of his noble Friends, the Lord High-Admiral 
Heard and Sir Robert Cecil, he prepared for this Adventure *, 

which he alſo accompliſhed. - | 
On the” 6th of February, 1595, he ſet ſail from Phmouth, 
and arrived at the Iſle of Trimidade, on the 22d of March. He 
there eaſily made himſelf Maſter of St. Tots, a ſmall City, 
and took the Spaniſh Governor, Antonio Boreo, Priſoner, who 
gave him a large Deſcription of the neighbouring Continent, 
and the Trade of thoſe Parts, unknown befoie to the Enghp. 
On this Information, he left his Ship at Trinidade, and with a 
hundred Men, in ſeveral little Barks, made up the River Oro- 
naue, 400 Miles high, in Search of Guiana. Carrapana, one 
| of the petty Kings of the Country, and ſeveral others of them, 
reſigned their Sover into his Hand, for the Queen's Uſe. 
t the Weather was fo hot, and the Rains ſo violent, that 
forced to retire in aa much Danger of being borne-down 
Torrents of Water, as of his Enemies. The In- 
habitants of Cumana, refuſing to bring in the Contribution he 
them to pay, to fa Town; he fired it, as alſo 
St. Mary's, and | Ris e la Hacha ; which done, be re- 
it | Riches. Of the whole of his 


SRL therein in a Month, than the 
done in half a Century ; of the Nature of the 
Certainty of finding many and rich Mines of 
Gold, "Sr Vater has lee mn fo ar fo copiow, and fo well 


been as thoroughly known to, and as Tv ſettled 12 


0 1 Wur- 

e Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, r. Oldys, ». 77. * Under 
the Title of The Diſcovery N „ and beautiful Empire 
of 82 with a Relation of the great = golden City Manao, 

called by the Sr Waker ds EL. Don Abo, and performed in the Year 
1 alter Raleigh, Imprinted at London, by Robert Ro- 

binſon, 4to, 1596. 
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S of | 
 WrarTzver might be pretended by the and cunning 
x Stateſmen of that Age, is rnd by dr dom 
uncertain, were related in Sir JFalter's Account, and that it 
| mann'd 


tice Confidence in this Scheme, and perhaps wi 

* ſo plain that even his Detractots ſhould 
object, fitted out two Ships at his own Expence, The 
The Diſcoverer, and ſent them under CaptainKemeys, 


En ize to Guiana, as well to 
make farther as in ſome ure to keep his Word 
with the Id to whom he had promiſed, in the Name of the 


Miſtreſs, ſuch Aſſiſtance as might enable them to 
drive away the Spaniards, . 
to than ſubdue them. This Voyage Kemeys ſuc- 
Zu Return ſuch. an An- 

ight have converted to Sir Wal- 


cat mili 
gre miliary Sil * 


Account of the Nature 
here, therefore, we ſhall d on 
— as of. __ we =y 2 
in the Beginning of June 1596, on the 
ſame Month, thay arrived 2 The 
Lend Admirals Opteron was to attack and take the Town firſt, 
chat the ZEngliþ Fleet might not be expoſed to the Fire of the 
Ships in the Port, and that of the City and Forts adjacent, at the 
ſame Time. The Council of War which he called upon this 8 4 
6 on, 


we have given a _ - 
ign of this Expedition, and 
only on ſuch Particulars as more 


See Captain Kemeys's Dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Relation of the ſecond Voyage to Guiana, performed i 
1596. by Lawrence Kemeys, Gent. Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii, 
p. 683. Y Camden's Annal;, p. 720. 
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fion, concurred with him in Opinion, and ſo a Reſolution was 
taken inſtantly to attack the Town . | 
IT ſo happened that Sir Valter Raleigh was not at this Coun- 
eil, and the Earl of E/zx was actually putting his Men into 
Boats before Raleigh was acquainted with the Deſign. As ſoon 
as he knew it, he went to the Earl and proteſted againſt it, 
offering ſuch weighty Reaſons for their falling firſt on the Gal- 
leons, and the Ships in the Harbour, that the Earl was convinced 
of the Neceſſity of doing it, and deſired Sir Malter to diſſuade 
the Lord-Admiral from landing. Sir Malter undertook it, and 
iled with him to conſent that the Fleet ſhould firſt enter the 
ort and fall on the Span;þ Galleons and Gallies. When he 
returned to the Earl of Eſſex with the News, crying out aloud 
in his long Boat, entrames, the Earl flung his Hat into the Sea 
for Joy, and prepared to weigh Anchor, Sir aller gave the 
Lord-Admical a Draught of the manner in which he thought 
beſt to begin the Fight, Two great Fly-Boats were to board 
a. Galleon, after they had been ſufficiently battered by the 

Queen's Ships of War ; which being agrecd on, and both the 
Generals perſuaded to lead the main Body of the Fleet, Raleigh 
in The Warſpight, had the Command of the Van, which was 
to enter the Harbour, and conſiſted of The Mary Roſe, com- 
manded by dir George Carew, The Lyon by Sir Robert Southwell, 
The Rainbow by Sir Francis Vere, The Swiftſure by Captain 
 Crofs, The. Dreadnought by Sir Conyers Clifford, and The Nen- 
pa eil by Mr. Dudley. Theſe were followed by the Fly-boats 
and London hired Ships, Lord .Thomas Hnward leaving his own 
Ship The. Mer Honeur, to go on Board the Non-pareil. Yet the 
Action did not commence that Evening, becauſe being a Mat- 
ter of great Importance, the Council had not Time to regulate 

the Manner of it exactly 2. 
On the twenty-ſecond of June, Sir Malter weighed Anchor 
at break of Day, and bore in towards the Spaniſh Fleet, which 
had thus diſpoſed itſelf to reſiſt the Attack. Seventeen Gallies 
were ranged under the Walls of the City, that they might the 
better flank the Engliſh, Ships as they entered, and hinder them 
from paſſing forward to the Galleons. The Artillery from Fort- 
Philip played on the Fieet, 12 did the Cannon from che 9 
=, WS --—9 es. 


Sir William Monſon's Naval Trad, p. 184. Triumphs of Naſ- 
_ ſau, fol. 187. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. iv. p. 1929. Sir Walter 
| Raleigh's Relation of the Action at Cadiz, bibel by his Grandſon 
Philip Raleigh, Eſq; at the End of an Abridgment of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 1700. 8 vo. Triumphs of Naſſau, 
and Purchas's Pilgrim before cited, 
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of the Town, and ſome Culverines ſcoured the Channel. 
When the Spaniſb Admiral, The St. E 2 the Eng- 
li approaching under Sail, ſhe alſo ſet Sail, and with ber 

Se. Matthew, The St. Thomas, The St. Andrew, the two great 
Galleaſſes of Lien, three Frigates, Convoy to their Plate- 
Fleet from the Havana. two Argoſies, very ftrong in Artillery, 
the Admiral, Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admiral of Nueva Eſpan- 
na, with forty other great Ships bound for Mexico, and other 
Places. Of thele The St. Philip, The St. Matthew, The St. 
Andrew, and The St. Thomas, four capital Ships, came = b 
to anchor under the Fort of Puntal, in a Streight of the Har: 
bour which leads to Puerto- Real. On the Starboard-fide they 
placed the three Frigates, behind them the two Galleaſſes of 
Liſbon. The Argoſies, and the ſeventeen Gallies, they poſted 
to play on the Engliſh as they entered the Harbour; and behind 
theſe the Admiral, Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admiral of New- 
Spain, with the Body of the Fleet, hoping by this great Strength 
to defend the Entrance, their Line reaching like a Bridge over 
the Streight from Point to Poiot, and was guarded by the Fort 
of Puna, Sit Walter in the Van of the Engliſh was ſaluted 
Fort- Philip, by the Cannon on the Curtain, and by all the Gal- 
lies, in good Order. Raleigh ſcorned their Fire, and anſwered 
with a Fouriſh of Trumpets, without diſcharging a Gun, The 
Ships that followed him beat ſo thick on the Gallies, that they 
preſently betook them to their Oars, and got up to join the 
Galleons in the Streight. Sir Malter gave them ſeveral Broad- 
ſides as they drove by him, and bore down on The Sr. Philip 
and St. Audrew, as more worthy his Fire. The Lord Thomas 
Howard came to an Anchor by him ; Sir Robert Southwell in 
The Lyon did the fame on the one Side, and The Dreadnought, 
and The Mary Roſe on the other; The Rainbow lay on Puntal- 
Side: and thus they cannonaded each other for three Hours. 
About ten o'Clock the Earl of Ex, impatient to hear the 
Noiſe of the Guns and to be himſelf out of the Action, made 
through the Fleet, headed the Ships on the Larboad-Side of the 
| b ur: and anchored as near Sir Valter as poſſible. Ra- 
lei 

Head of all. After they had played ſo long on the Capital 
Ships, Sir Walter went in his Skiff to the Admiral, deſiring that 
the Fly-Boats which were promiſed him might come up, and 
then he would board the Enemy; if not he would board them 
with the Queen's Ship, it being the ſame to him, whether he 
ſunk ot burnt, and one of them would certainly be his $6 


t always Cloſeſt to the Enemy, and ſtood ſingle in the 
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The Earl of Eſer, and the Lord Thomas Howard had affured 
him they would ſecond him b. 

AFTER a long and deſperate Fight, Sir Malter deſpairing of 
the Fly-boats, and depending on Lord Eſſex and Lord Thomas 
Hmnward's Promiſes to affift him, prepared to board the Spaniſh 
Admiral ; which the latter no ſooner perceived, than ſhe, and 
the other Capital Ships following her Example, ran aſhore. 
The Admiral and The St. Themas they burat, The St. Matthew, 
and The St. Andrew were ſaved by the Engliſh Boats before they 
took Fire. The Engiſh were merciful after their Victory; but 
the Dutch who did little or nothing in the Fight, put all to the 

Sword, till were check'd by the Lord Admiral and Sir 
Witter oh, The moſt remarkable Circumſtance in this 

Affair, ſeems to be, the Diſproportion between the Eng- 
and Spaniſh Force, there being but ſeven Ships of the 
againſt ſeventy-one of the latter. This great Blow 
taking, of the City, which followed it, the more 
which, however, was performed rather by dint of Va- 

ua, and with ſuch an a as did leſs 

Honour to the Officers than to the Soldiers. Sir Falter Raleigh, 
to whom undoubtedly the chief Honour of the Naval Victory 

went aſhore, though he was wounded, in order to 

e i t when he ſaw that all Things 
he wiſely returned on Board the Fleet <. 
ing Sir Malter ſent to the Lord Admiral 
for Orders to follow the S W:fi-India Fleet outward 
„ lyi in Puerto Real, where could not eſcape 

n every one was in on 

Town, this Opportunity was flipt, and no Anſwer 


illions to ſave thoſe Shi 
Duke of Medina Sidonia cauſed all that 
burnt ; and thus were the Galleons, Gallies, 
Frigates, Argoſies, and the Fleets of New-Spain, Royal and 
trading, conſumed, except The St. Matthew, and The St. An- 
_ drew, in poſſeflion of the Engliſh. The Town was very rich 
in Merchandize and Plate. Many wealthy Priſoners were given 
to the Land- Commanders, who were enriched by their Ranſom; 


ſome had 10, ſome 16, ſome 20,000 Ducats for their Priſo- 


ners; others had Houſes and Goods given them, and ſold 


them | 


v See the foregoing Relations, and the Voyage to Cadiz, in Hak - 
luyt's Collatiien 5 . Trinwphs of Naſſau, Hak| 
Account Cadiz V 'ere's Commentaries, p. 39, ard dis 
Walter's own Account| -mentioned, cs 


ps; and while 
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them to the Owners for vaſt Sums of [ Sir Walter got, 
to uſe his own Words, à lame Leg and a deformed 1 for the reſt, 
be either ſpoke too late, or "twas otherwiſe. reſolved ; be wanted 
__ eds, yet bad Pafaſſon of nenght but Poverty: and 
ain 

In their Return home they took Fare, in the Kingdom of 
— — and Eſſex propoſed ſome other Enterprises, in which 
be was oppoſed, and the Point carried againſt him by the con- 
on his Return fer the chief Land and Sea-Officers, Yet 

mn 


Bodys 
e 2 Lie 
Affair; in Conſequence of which ſhe 

every Man's Merit, and to none greater 
"to that of Sir Wehe Raleigh*. 
EDIATELY after his Return, our Hero bethougbt him- 


his favourite Project, the ſettling Guiana. In onder to 
Diſcoveries which « lead thereto, he ſent 
Pinnace, well with * Thing neceſſary, 
he Command of in Leonard Berrie, which ſafely 


there in the Month of March 1597 ; and having entered 


y Commerce with the Inbabitants of the Coaſt, and 


: them very — 8 
and rag gps # ry nt they returned again into 
arriving ſafely at the Port of Plymouth the twenty-ecighth 


— is Expedition ſeems to be an — — 

two things: firſt, that Sir Malter himſelf was in earneſt 

in this Diſcovery, otherwiſe there can be no Cauſe affigned, why, 

_— ſo many Matters of 

yet buſy himſelf in an U 
condly, alone Bye Sir rr non Fa as well founded 
as it was poſſible for a Man's to be, in a Thing of this Nature, 


Tur next publick Service n we meet with Sir Walter 
Raleigh is, that called The Ifland-Vozage, of which we have alſo 
given a copious Account in our former Volume. In this Under- 
** of which we have as full and clear Memorials, as of * 


2 Camden, Vere's Commentaries, p. 42, and Sir Walter's Rela- 
G. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 106. See the Relation 
of this Voyage by Mr. Themes Mailkam, in Hackiaye: * 
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Reign of Queen 


Raleigh's Ship a. Bikes 


high Offence ; for they pretended, 
th quitted the General, to wait on the Rear- 
Admiral; but Sir Malter having convinced the Earl, that theſe 
Ships came to the Rock of Liſbon, as the. Rendezvous appointed 
by himſelf, and that he finding them there, had brought 
as became him, to attend upon his Lordſhip, Eſſex had Senſe 
enough to be paciſied for that Time 6: but ſoon after, Things 
went wrong again. It was agreed in a Council of War, that 
eneral, and Sir Walter Raleigh, ſhould land jointly on the 
_ Iſland of Fayall, where Raleigh waited four Days for bis Lord- 
I ing of him, held a Council of War, 
ſuch as were leſs concerned for 
Eſfſex's Honour than the Nation's Glory, that Sir Walter 
ſhould attempt by himſelf, what they ſhould jointly have per- 
formed. This Reſolution he executed, and therein as 
and all the Con- 


and did all that he deſigned. Eſex, on his Arrival, forgot the 
public Service, and thought of nothing but his own private Dil- 
grace, which vexed him ſo much, that he broke ſome of the 
Officers who had behaved gallantly under Raleigh ; and ſome 
Talk there was, of trying him, and taking off his Head ; but 
at laſt, by the Mediation of Lord Thomas Howard, who was 
Vice-Admiral, and Sir Walter's condeſcending to excuſe 
his having done ſo much, before his Lordſhip did any 
Thing, Matters were made up once again. The caſheered 
Officers were reſtored, Raleigh returned to his Care of the pub- 
lic Service, and Efx proceeded in his Miſtakes v. In conſe- 


See the accurate Relation of all that paſſed in this Voyage, by 
Sir Arthur Gorges. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. iv. p. 1938. See 
an excellent Account of this Aﬀair by Sir Walter himſelf, in his 
Hiſtory of the World, Book V. Cap. i. Sect. ix. and in the before- 
mentioned Relation, ; 
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quence of theſe, they miſſed the Mf. India Fleet, though 


id his 


en, fo that he loſt neither _ _— 
* e. On his Return, though Eſſex found Means to 

the Miſcarriage of all his pompous Promiſes on Sir Falter, with 
the Mob, yet his Accuſations would not paſs with the Queen, who 
ſhewed Raleigh more Favour than ever ; even though he took 
lefs Pains to vindicate himſelf, than perhaps any other Man 
would have done l. e 25 

Tuns next Year we find him again in Parliament, where he 
_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf by uniting what of late have been 
opnolite Characters; the Patriot, and the Servant of the Crown, 
but which he ſhewed to be very conſiſtent. 
| the Queen, he procured ſome gripi 
nanced ; by his Weight in the he promoted Supplies ; 
| ke alſo obtained ſome I ies for the Tinners in Cornwall, 
and ſhewed himſelf, upon all Occaſions, a ready Advocate for 
the Poor. In 1599, when the Queen was pleaſed to fit out, in 
the Space of a Fortnight, ſo great a Navy as ſtruck her Neigh- 
bours with Awe, Sir Walter was 


ProjeQs to be diſcounte- 


bigh Mark of the Queen's Confidence, ſince at that Time, 
' the was as apprehenſive of Stirs at home, as of an Invaſion from 
abroad. In 1600, the Queen was pleaſed to ſend Lord Cobham, 
and Sir Malter Raleigh, to the Dutch, and after conferring 
Prince Maurice of Naſſau, Sir Walter returned 
the Middle of the Year, and a little after, he was by the 
Queen made Governor of the Iſland of Ferſey ; but ſhe reſerved 
300 Pounds a Year out of that Government, to be diſpoſed of 


" as the thought fit . 


His next great Service was againſt Efex, in his Inſurrection 
in the February following. It would be a great deal beſides our 
- Purpoſe, to enter into a long Detail of that perplexed Affair. 
Let it ſuffice then, that we obſerve after a due Compariſon of 


what Contemporary Writers have leſt us of this Matter, that 
Lord Effex was his own Enemy, and that he brought Sir Walter's 


Name upon the Carpet, to ſkreen his own Deſigns. He gave 
out, that the Cauſe of his arming was to defend himſelf againſt 
his perſonal Enemies, pretending that Cobham and Raleigh had 
_ contrived a Scheme to aſſaſſinate him: whereas Sir wy her 
Blunt had made a Propoſal of this Sort to Eſſex, with Reſpect 

| | > "0 


_ © 1 See Sir Arthur Gorge's Account, before referred to, Vere's 
. Commentaries, p. 65, 66, 67. * Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
Mr. Oldys, 126,-130, 


Raler 3 
had the Luck to take ſome Prizes, the Produce of which 


By his Intereſt with 
appointed Vice-Admiral ; 
| which Honour, though he enjoyed it but a Month, yet was a 


with 
again about 


. AS A ns 
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45 
to Raleigh ; and when this was judged impracticable, adviſed 
the propagating the other Story to colour their Proceedings 
as himſelf confeſſed. When the Miſchief broke out Sir Valier 
did his Duty, and no more than his Duty. Some, indeed, have 
that, after the Earl of Eßer was condemned, he 

preſſed the Queen to ſign a Warrant for his Execution; and 
that he ſhewed a particular Pleaſure in beholding his Death: 
which, however is not ſtrictly true; for though he had placed 
moved from thence before his Death, becauſe the People ſeem- 
ed to take his ance there in a w Light: but this he 
afterwards repented ; becauſe when the Earl came to die, he ex- 


77 which, Sir Walter Raleigh had taken that Poſt. When Sir 
;/lopher Blount came to die, he aQuall 


y begged Sir M alter s 
Pardon, and confeſſed the Wrong that had been done him, in the 
Reports ſpread to inſlame the Populace. Vet it is certain, that 
even this Confeſſion did not quaſh ſuch Reports ; but from this 
time forward, Raleigh had more Enemies than ever; and, 
which was worſe, the Queen's Succeſſor was prejudiced againſt 
2 by ſuch Accounts as were tranſmitted to him in Scet- 
3 

Ilm the Summer of the Year 1601, he attended the Queen in 

her P and on the Arrival of the Duke de Biron, as Am- 
baſſador from France, he received him, by her Majeſty's Ap- 


point, and conferred with him on the Subject of his Em- 
baſſy. In the laſt Parliament of the Queen, Sir Walter was a 
very active Member, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon all Occa- 
ſions, by oppoſing ſuch Bills as, under Colour of deep Policy, 
were contrived for the Oppreſſion of the meaner Sort of People; 
ſuch as that for compelling every man to till a third Part of his 
Ground, and others of a like Nature. Nor was he leſs ready 

to countenance ſuch Laws as bore hard upon the Rich, and even 
upon Traders; where it was evident, that private Intereſt claſh- 
ed with public Benefit, and there was a Neceſſity of hurting 
ſome for the Sake of doing Good to all. This ſhews that he had 
a juſt Notion of Popularity, and knew how to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween diſcerning and defiring it. An Inſtance of this appeared 
in his promoting a Law for the reſtraining the Exportation of 
Ordnance, which at that Time was of mighty Advantage to ſuch 
as were concerned in the Commerce, but of inexpreſſible Detri- 
ment to the Nation, becauſe it was the Source of the 


Enemy's 
Power 


1 Life of Sir Waker Raleigh, by Mr. Oldys, p. 133,—139- 


a great Deſire to have ſeen and ſpoke to him, from a Fore= 
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Power at Sea, the gpanih Navy making Uſe of none but B- 

4% Cannon. 

| In the Point of Monopolies, indeed be was not 

ſo clear; but he ſhewed that he made a moderate Uſe of the 

Grants he had obtained from the Crown, and offered, if others 

were cancelled, to ſurrender his freely ®. 
Uyon the Demiſe of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter was not 

without Hopes of coming i into Favour with her Succeſſor, whoſe 


Countenance he had ſought by various Preſents, and other Teſti- 


monies of ReſpeQ, which he ſent into Scotland, and from the 


they met with, had no Reaſon to ſuſpect that he ſtood 
upon ill Terms with James. 


Nu Pre 


id hi rew up 
—— — 


it was the Intrigues of one of that Family, his 
Mother loft ber end, and that they never thought of pro- 
moting his Succeſſion, till they ſaw i it would take place in ſpi ight 
of tbem v. This Memorial was far from having the Effe 


expected; nor indeed would he have expected them, if he be | 


known King James thoroughly. That timorous Prince ſaw the 


Power of Cecil at that Time, and thought he had need of it, for- 
: getting 


m Heyw ood, Townſhend's Collections, and Sir * D'ewes's 


1 Queen Elizabeth's Parliaments. Dr. Peter Heylyn's 


Examen Hiſtoricum, p. 170. A brief Relation of Sir Walter K a- 

le h's Troubles, p. 1. © Baker's Chronicle. Ofborne's Memo- 

of the Reign of K. James, &c v See Dr. Welwood's Notes 

on Arthur Wilſon's Hiſtory of King James, as it is 65. C. in Dr. 
Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. Pp. 6 


He was not ignorant, how- 
ever, of the Pains taken by Eſſex, to infuſe into the King's 
adices againſt him, which, however, he thought to 


— — 
was — of Choice, but of Force ; that in Reality, 
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petting that it was'the Effects of his own Fayour, and ſo became 
dependant upon him, as he afterwards was upon Buckingham, 
whom, for many Yeats before his Death, he truſted but did not 
loves. This, with his Averſion to all martial Enterprizes, en- 
gaged' him to turn a deaf Ear to Sir Walker's Propoſals ; and 

haps to do more than this, if we are ſo juſt to Cecil, as to 
that he did not afterwards perſecute Raleigh without a 
Cuauſe, I mean without perſonal Offence given to him. How- 
erer it was, Raleigh had the Mortification to ſee himſelf, 
_ notwithſtanding the Pains he had taken, flighted+and ill uſed at 
Court: and this might probably determine him to keep Com- 
pan with ſome who were in the ſame Situation, and who were 
- intimate Acquaintance before ; which, however, proved his 
um . | | 3 
Amon theſe Companions of his was Lord Cobham, a M 
of a weak Head, but a large' Fortune, over whom Naleigb, 
had a great Aſcendant, and with whom he lived 'in conftant 
Correſpondence. This Man, who was naturally vain, and now 
much difcontented, had an Intercourſe with various Sorts of Peo- 
ple, and talked to each in ſuch a Stile as he thought would be 
moſt agreeable to them, In the Reign of Queen Elizabeth he 
had conferred with the Duke of Aremberg, a Flemiſh Nobleman 
in the King of spain's Service, and who was now in England 
as A from the Arch-Duke ; but in Truth, with a View 
to negotiate'a Peace with Spain. With him Cobham renewed 
his Acquaintance, and in his Name propoſed giving Sir Walter 
a Sum of Money, if, inſtead of oppoſing, as he had hitherto 
done, he would forward that Peace. In che mean time, ſome 
Popiſh Prieſts, and other diſcontented Perſons, had framed a Plot 
againſt the King, and Royal Family, which was to be executed 
by ſeizing, if not orig the King and his Children, and with 
ſome of theſe People Cobham alſo had an Intercourſe, by the 
Means of his Brother Mr. Brooke. This laſt Treaſon being diſ- 
covered, and traced to the Perſon juſt now mentioned, there 
grew a Suſpicion of Cobham, and in Conſequence of his Intima- 
cy with Raleigh, ſome Doubts alſo as to him. Upon this, they 
were all apprehended, and Cobham, who was a timorous Man, 
was drawn in to charge Sir Walter with ſeveral Things in a 
Conſeffion . The Enemies of Raleigh contrived to blend theſe 
1 „ Treaſons 


A dee the Earl of Briſtol's Anſwer to the Articles of High- Treaſon 

exhibited againſt him in Parliament, printed in Frankland's Annals of 
King James, and King Charles, p. 127, 128, 129. See Mr, 
Oldys's Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 152, 153- * Arraignment 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 97: See the whole Proceedings in the 
State Trials, vol. i. | 
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Treaſons , though they, or at leaſt Cecil, knew 
to be diſti Things ; and fo be flates them in 
Winwod, wherein he ſhews his Diſlike to Sir H#/ 
and his Senſe at the ſame Time of the Want of any real Ei 
dence which might affect bim; however, what was deficient in 
Proof, was made up in Force and Fraud. The Prieſts, Wat- 
fon and Clerk, were firſt tried and convicted; fo was Mr 
George Brooke, who had been their Aſſociate: and on the ſeven- 
teenth of November, 1603, Sir Walter Raleigh was tried at 
Wincheſter, and convicted of High- Treaſon, by the Influence 
of the Court, and the bawling Billing ſgate Eloquence of the At- 
torney-General Coke, without any of Evidence . This is 
uſtly lighted in his Days, and which 


and 
ing and 
| others tome the By but Raleigh and himſelf were on the 
Fon ry Pann or agent was leſſer Mat- 
ters, Ir that the C before-mentioned, was con- 
certed between 2 and pom. pg Wolter v. Yet when 4 came 
to die, as he did deſervedl 
called and retracted this ning, 
ver heard his | ws when iy apr Phraſe about the Far and 
| Cubbs *, which takes away conſequently the other Story ground- 
ed upon it: and this we have upon the beſt Authority that can 
be, that of Lord Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salifbury, himſelf, 


who commends Brooke for ſhewing this Remorſe in his laſt Mo "4 


ments v. Thus out of his Capital Enemy's Mouth I have prov 
ed the Innocence of Sir Walter Raleigh, who conſtantly and —1 
ciiouſſy at his Tryal diſtinguiſhed between the 4 Treaſon, 
and the Cinferences wits Aremberg. The former he denied the 
leaſt Knowledge of; but as to the latter, owned that Cobham | 
had talked to him of a large Preſent, in caſe he would be Ne. a 
eace 


8 Lord Cecil's Letter to Mr, Winwood, in Winwood's Memorials, 
vol. ii p. 8. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Mr. Oldys. p. 57. 
See Sir Thomas Overbury's Copy of Sir Walter's Arraignment, 
p-. 12. * Winwood's Memorials, vol ii. p. 8. In 
the before cited 1 of Lord Cecil to Mr. Winwood. 


* Arraignment of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Annals, p. 831. b Winwood's 
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with _ and complained of the Hardſhip of dying for 
once beard a vain Man ſay a few idle Things *. 


Peace 
having | 
Tnovon the Law made no Diſtinction between Sir Wolter 
Raleigh and the reſt who were involved in this Treaſon, yet the 
King made a great deal, for he never ſigned any Warrant for 
his Execution :; but on the contrary, projected that ſtrange 


T ragi-Comedy of bringing the two „ Cobham and Grey, 
with Sir Griffin Markham, to the Block, and then granting them 
a Reprieve, purely to diſcover the Truth of what Cobham had 
alledged againſt Raleigh, and what might be drawn by the 


| Fright of Death from the other two b. As all this brought 


forth nothing, the King laid afide all Thoughts of taking away 
his Life ; and if Raleigh laboured ſome Time under an Uncer- 


tainty of this, it ought to be attributed rather to the Malice of 


his potent Adverſaries, than to any evil Intention in the King, 
of which I diſcern no Signs, and of the contrary to which Sir 
Malter himſelf, in his Letters, ſeems to be poſitive - Neither do 


1 ay this with any View of excuſing King James, but purely out 


of Reſpect to Truth, and that it may appear how dangerous a 
thing it is to live under a Prince who ſuffers bimſelf to be ab- 


ſolutely directed by his Miniftry ; ſince not only the Vices of 
1 a Monarch are deſtructive, but even his Virtues uſe- 


In the Month of December, Raleigh was remanded to the | 


Tower, and upon the Petition of his Wife, was allowed the 


Conſolation of her Company, and by Degrees obtained ſtill 


une Favours; for the King was pleaſed to giant all the 


oods. and Chattels, forfeited to him by Sir Malters Convic- 
tion, to Truſtees of his appointing, for the Benefit of his Cre- 
ditors, and of his Lady and Chi 4, In a reaſonable Space, 
his Eftate followed his Goods ; and now he began to conceive 
himſelf in a fair. Way of being reſtored to that State from which 
he had fallen. In this however, he was much miſtaken, for a new 
Court-Favourite ariſing, who had a Mind to enrich himſelf by 
ſuch kind of Grants, he diſcovered a Flaw in the Conveyance of 


| Kalkeigh's Eſtate to his Son, which being prior to the Attainder, 
gave the Crown a Title Paramount to that which was under- 


ſtood to be therein, when the Forfeiture was granted back to 


 Kaleigh. Upon an Information in the Court of Exchequer, Judg- 
ment was given for the Crown, and the Effect of that Judgment 


101, 106. 47, Stowe's 
| Memorials, vol. ii. p. 11. 
Raleigh's Remains, p. 192. Rymer's Federn, Tom. xvi, p. 
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was turned to the Benefit of the Favourite, who in 1609 had a 
complete Grant of all that Sir Walter had forfeited *© This 
Courtier was Sir Robert Carr, afterwards fo well known to the 
World by the Title of Earl of Somerſet, to whom Sir Malter 

wrote an excellent Letter, wherein he ftated the Hardſhip of his 
own Caſe without Bitterneſs, expoſtulated freely, and yet inof- 
fenſively, about the wrong done him, and entreated the Fa- 
vourite s Compaſſion, without any unbecoming Condeſcenfion . 
** however, ſigniſied nothing; Sir Malter loſt his Eſtate, 
Hx ſpent a great Part of his Confinement in writing that 
noble and nal Monument of his Parts and Learning, 
The Hiſtory of the World; wherein he has ſhewn that be 
conſalted the wiſe Rule of Horace, and fixed upon ſuch a Sub- 
jet as ſuited with his Genius, and under which, if we may 
gueſs from former and ſubſequent Attempts, any Genius but his 
muſt have ſunk: He likewiſe devoted a Part of his Time to 
Chymiſtry, to rational and uſeful Chymiſtry, wherein he was 


no leſs ſucceſsful, diſcovering that noble Medicine in malignant 


Fevers, which bears the Name of his Cerdial, though I think it 
is now doubtful, whethet the true Receipt of it be ſtill preſerved 
or not t. Beſides theſe, he turned his Thoughts on various 
„ all beneficial to Mankind, and in that Light 

worthy of Sir Walter Raleigh. Of theſe Treatiſes many are 
printed ; ſome are ſtill preſerved in MS. and not a few, I doubt, 
are loſt. The Patron of his Studies was Prince Henry, the Glo- 
ry of the Houſe of Stuart, the Darling of the Britiſh Nation 
while he lived, and the Object of its ſincere and univerſal 
Lamentation, by his untimely. Death. After his Demiſe Sir 
Walter depended chiefly upon the Queen, in whom he found a 
true and ſteady ProteQreſs, while the Earl of Somer/et's Power 
laſted, whoſe Hate was chiefly detrimental to Raleigh ; for the 
King truſted him now; as he had $Sal;/bury before, with impli- 
Cit r 
nan intemperate Uſe of his Authority, having r f 


© A brief Relation of Sir Walter Raleigh's Troubles, p. 7. 
7 Printed from a MS. in Mr. Oldys's Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 

168. See an excellent and copious Account of his Writing 
in the Life before-cited. Dr. Quincy, © bis Dine, p- 445, 440. 
of the eleventh Edition, ſeems to undervalue this Medicine, chiefly 
on Account of the Number of Ingredients ; but Mr. Oldys ſhews, 
in his Life of ſir Walkers p. 169, that great Liberties have been ta- 
— this Receipt, and the Number of Ingredients heightened by 

cians, 4 
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obnoxious to the Law, Sir Malter ſaw him his Companion in 
the Tower, and his Eſtates once more in the Hands of the 
Crown . His Enemy thus out of the Court, Sir Malter was 
able to obtain the Favour he had been long ſeeking, which 
was, after thirteen Years Confinement, to get out of the Tower ; 
not to lead a lazy and indolent Life in Retirement, for which, 
though cruelly ſpoiled by his Enemies, he yet wanted not a 
| reaſonable Proviſion ; but to ſpend the latter Part of his Days, 
as he had ſpent the firſt in the Purſuit of Honour, and in the Ser- 
vice of his Country; or, as he himſelf has with great Dignit 
expreſſed it in a Letter to Secretary Wimuood, b whoſe Interes 
chiefly this Favour was obtained, To die for the Kix, and not by 
the o, it all the Ambition [ have in the world l. 
Tun Scheme he had now at Heart was his old one, of ſettling 
Guiana; a Scheme worthy of him, and which, as he firſt con- 
trived, fo he as conſtantly proſecuted. We have ſeen how many 
Voyages he encouraged thither in the Days of Queen Elizabeth, 


World, his own Eye-ſight and 
richeſt Country in the World, and the worthieſt of being ſettled, 
for the Benefit of Britain. This Perſuaſion was ſo ſtrong upon 
him, that during his Confinement he held a conſtant Inter- 
i 7 ending at his own Charge every Year, or 
every ſecond Year, a Ship, to keep the Indians in Hopes of his 
Promiſe he had made them of coming to their 
Y delivering them from the Tyranny and Cruelty 

the Spaniards, who now encroached upon them again. In 

Ships were brought over ſeveral Natives of that 
Country, with whom Sir Malter converſed in the Tower, and 
from whom queſtionleſs he received the cleareſt and moſt diſ- 
tinct In of the Situation and Richneſs of the Mines, 


ntry, with 
Intelli 
that he could poſſibly deſire *. Upon theſe Informations, he 
offered the Scheme for proſecuting his Diſcovery to the Court 
| three Years before he undertook it in Perſon ; nor was there 
chen any Doubts, either as to the Probability of the Thing, 
or as to its Lawfulneſs, notwithſtanding the Peace-made with 
Spain; otherwiſe the King would not have made ſuch Grants as 
he did, even at that Time : which ſhews that he was then con- 
D 2 vinced 
Prince Henry endeavoured to obtain it for him. At laſt Sir Wal 
ter had 8000 |. for it, as he tells us in his Apology, p. 47- i Ras 
| leigh's Remains, p. 104. + Raleigh's Apology, p. 52, 55+ 
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vinced Sir Walter had in his firſt Vo oyage diſcovered, and taken 


Poſſeſſion of that Country for the Crown of England; and that 
_ conſequently his Subjects were juſtly entitled to any Benefits that 


might accrue from this Diſcovery, 
to the Pretenſions of the t . It may alſo deſerve our 
Notice, that at the Time Sir Walter firſt moved the Court upon 


this Subject, the Spaniſb Match was not 2 of : but the 
h of King James were then great, — reaſonably 
be preſumed to have at this Time place — — in this 


Diſcovery, as he did afterwards in that Match ; ; —1＋ when he 


came to idolize this Project afterwards, he grew ſomewhat out of 
Conceit with Sit Water's, fo. that if he had pleaſed, he might 
- & have had an ample Pardon, and leave to reli 
but he remaining firm to his Purpoſe, 


and the King 


ſhould proceed in his Enterprize, in hopes of profiting thereby, 
without 


_ Diſpoſition of the Court, when he obtained Leave to execute his 
Deſign, and was empowered by a 
of himſelf and bis Friends) to ſettle Guiana”. 

T has been a great Diſpute, amongſt Writers too of ſome 
Eminence, what ſort of a Commiſſion that was, with which Sir 
Walter was truſted. According to ſome, it ſhould have been 


under the Great Seal of England, and directed A 


well- beloved Sir Malter Rateigh, Knight“; 
and indeed according to the Account given by King 


of Truſt or Grace. To end this Diſpute, 
the moſt authentic Collection we 2 
and there I find a large Commiſſion to Fir Walter Raleigh, 


26th of Auguſt, in the 14th Year of the 
land, ; over Scotland the goth. It is likewiſe-ſaid to he, per 


might paſs both Seals, and I apprehend the Conjecture is war- 


ranted by an Expreſſion i in one of Sir Walker's Letters d. How 


1 See Hareourt's Voyage to Guiana, 4to, 
Annals of James, A. D. 1615, F 
of the four laſt Reigns, p. 85. Rapin's Hiſtory of England, and Tin- 
1 Waker Raleighs Knight, as well 6 
th as well in his Vo &. 1048. 
p — Pardon Tom. xvi, I" Ig = * 10 
av Life of yr TO OR, p. 193. EL 


without the leaſt Reſpect had 


nquiſh his 
8 his daily increaſe, was yet willing that be 


loſingthe ProfpeRt he then had of concluding the Span iſh . 
Match. Such was the Situation of Sir Walter, and 1 the 


Royal Commiſſion, (but at the 


to others, 

e 

ſelf, it was under the Privy Seal, and without thoſe Expreflions 
I have conſulted 
blic Inſtruments, 


which agrees with that in the Declaration 7, and is dated the 
King's Reign over Eng- 


fegills ; yet I think that it is not impoſſible it 


n of the Demeanour and Carriage 


aus 4 ? 


tn : 


, 
- 
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ever, the Commiſſion was certainly a legal Commiſſion, and 
though: the formal Expreſſions of Grace and Truſt are omitted, 
yet the Powers granted him are very extenſive in themſelves, 
and as ſtrongly put as Words can expreſs ; ſo that Sir Valter 
had all the Reaſon imaginable to conceive that this Patent im- 
plied a Pardon. By one Clauſe, be is conſtituted General and 
Commander in Chief of this Enterprize. By another, he is ap- 
pointed Governor of the new Country he 1s to ſettle, and this 
with ample Authority. By a third, he has a Power rarely in- 
truſted with our Admirals now, that of exerciſing Martial Law, 
in ſuch a Manner as the King's Lieutenant-General by Sea or 
Land, or any of the Lieutenants of the Counties of England 
had. It is impoſſible therefore to conceive, that when this 
Commiſſion was granted, Sir Valter Raleigh was looked upon 
as a condemned Man, or that the Lords of the Privy Council, 
or Lord Privy Seal, could think it reaſonable for the King to 
grant ſuch full Power over the Lives of others, to one who had 
but a precarious Title to his own ; and therefore I think that 
Sir Francis Bacon's Opinion, when Sir Walter conſulted him 
whether it would not be adviſeable for him to give a round 
Sum of Money, for a Pardon in common Form, anſwered like 
an honeſt Man, and a ſound Lawyer: Sir, the Knee-Timber 
of your Voyage is Maney: Spare your Purſe, in this partic..- 

& lar, for upon my Life you have a ſufficient Pardon for all that 

is paſt already, the King having under his Broad-Seal made 
„ you ADMIRAL cf your FLEET, and given you Power of the 
Martial Law over your Officers and Soldiers,” . 
I.rx is now Time for us to enquire what Force this Gentleman 
had, when he failed upon this Expedition; for it appears clear- 
ly by the King's Commiſſion, that the whole Expence of the 
Undertaking was to be defrayed by him and his Friends: which 
ſhews — nr Sir Walter muſt have been in this Matter, 
_ eſpecially if we conſider, that he veſted his whole Fortune there- 
in, and even prevailed upon his Wife to ſell her Eſtate at 
Mitcham, for the promoting this Deſign ; in the Iſſue of which 
he intereſted alſo all his Friends; and how extenſive his Influ- 
ence in this Kind was, the following Lift of his Fleet will ſuf- 
_ ficiently inform us. Firſt then, was the Admiral, a fine, new, 
ſtout Ship, built by Raleigh himſelf, called The Deſtiny, of the 
| Burden of 440 Tons, and carrying 36 Pieces of Cannon. 
On-board of it were Sir Walter Raleigh General, and his Son 
Walter Captain, beſides 200 Men whereof 80 were Gentlemen- 
Voluntiers and Adventurers, moſt of them Sir Walter's Rela- 

Sr | | D 3 tions; 


ae 
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© Howel's Letters, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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tions ; which Number was afterwards encreaſed. Second, The 


aſon, of London, 240 Tons, and 25 Pieces of Ordnance, 
in John Pennington Vice-Admiral, 80 Men, one Gentle- 


man and no more. Third, The Encounter, 160 Tons, 1 


Pieces of Ordnance, Edward Haſtings Captain, [no Men more, 


except the Maſter, mentioned] but he dying in the Indies, was 
ſucceeded in the Command by Captain Whitney. Fourth, The 
Thunder, 150 Tons, 20 Pieces of Ordnance, Sir Warham Sent- 
leger Captain, 6 Gentlemen, 60 Soldiers, and 10 Land-men. 
_ Fifth, The Flying Joan, 120 Tons, 14 Pieces of Ordnance, 


ons, 6 Pieces of Ordnance, John Bayly, Captain, 25 Mari- 


ners, 2 Gentlemen. Seventh, The Page, a Pinace, 25 Tons, 


3 Rabnets of Braſs, James Barter Captain, 8 Sailors. But 
before Ralcigh left the Coaſt of England, he was joined by as 


many Ships more; ſo that his whole Fleet conſiſted of thirteen 


Sail beſides his own Ship. And though we cannot be fo parti- 


cular in the remaining Part, we may yet learn thus much of it; 
that one Ship, named The Convertine, was commanded by Cap- 


tain Keymis ; another, called The Confidence, was under the 
Charge of Captain Woe/afton ; there was a Shallop, named The 
Flying Hart, under Sir John Ferne; two Fly-Boats, under 


vel, with perhaps another, named The Chudley, beſides *. 
Wir Part of this Fleet, Sir Valter failed from the Thames 
on the 28th of March, 1617; but it was the Month of Jul, 


before he left Plymouth, with his whole Fleet: after which, he 


was forced into Corte, through Streſs of Weather, and remain- 
ed there till the 19th of Augu/f. On the 6th of September, 


he made the Canaries, where he obtained ſome R ents, 
and an ample Certificate from the Governor, that he had behaved 


with great Juſtice and Equity. Thence he proceeded to Guia- 
na, where he arrived in the beginning of November. He was 
received there with the utmoſt Joy by the Indians, who not 
only rendered him all the Service that could be 
them, but would have perſuaded him to end all his ] rs by 
remaining there, and taking upon him the Soveteignty of the 


Country ; which, however, he refuſed. His extreme Sickneſs 


hindered him from undertaking the Diſcovery of the Mine in 
Perſon, and obliged him to mtruſt that important ſervice to 


Derember, five ſmall ſhips to ſail into the River Orenogue 3 
aboard theſe five Veſſels were five Companies of fifty Men 8 


© Oleyrs Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 19). 


Jahn Chidley Captain, 25 Men. Sixth, The Southampton, 80 


Captain Samuel King, and Captain Robert Smith; and a Cara- 


Qed from 


Keymis, For this Purpoſe he ordered, on the 4th of 


% "28-8 2 5 Jos 
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the firſt commanded by Captain Parker, the ſecond by Captain 
Nerth, the third by Mr. Raleigh, the fourth by Captain Prideaux, 


the fifth by Captain Chidley * ; Keymis, who was to conduct 


to the Mine with only eight Per- 
fons, which Sir Falter thought too great a Hazard, and there- 
fore wrote him the following Letter. 

© KEYMI, whereas you were reſolved, after your Arri- 
& val into the "ix Mute paſs to the Mine with my Couſin 


them, intended to have gone 


& Herbert and fix Muſqueteers, and to that End, deſired to 
& have Sir Jobn Ferne's Shallop ; I do not allow of that Courſe, 
«© becauſe you cannot land fo ſecretly, but that ſome Indians 
on the River Side may diſcover you, who giving Knowledge 
« thereof to the Spaniard, you may be cut off before you re- 
* cover your Boat. I therefore adviſe you to ſuffer the Cap- 
© tains and Companies of the Engliſh to paſs up Weſtward of 
© the Mountain Mis, from whence you have no leſs than three 
«© Miles to the Mine, and to encamp between the Spani/h 
6 Town and you, if there is any Town near it; that being ſq 
% ſecured, you may make Trial what Depth and Breadth the 


Mine holds, and whether or no it will anſwer our Hopes. 


And if you find it royal, and the Spaniards begin to war 

upon you, then let the Serjeant-Major repel them, if it is 
in his Power, and drive them as far as he can: but if you 
% find the Mine is not fo rich as to perſuade the holding of it, 


and it requires a fecond Supply, then ſhall you bring but a 


c Baſket or two, to ſatisfy his Majeſty that my Deſign was not 
< imaginary but true, though not anſwerable to his Majeſty's 


_ «6 ExpeQation ; for the Quantity of which I never gave Aſſu- 


c rance, nor could. On the other Side, if you ſhall find any 


„ great Number of Soldiers are newly ſent into the Orenoque, 


« as the Caſſigue of Caliana told us there were, and that the 
4 Paſſages are already enforced, fo as without manifeſt Peril of 
« my Son, yourſelf, and the other Captains, you cannot paſs 
<< towards the Mine; then be well adviſed how you land, for 
<« I know (that a few Gentlemen excepted) what a Scum of 


© Men you have; and I would not, for all the World, re- 


« ceive a Blow from the Spaniard to the Diſhonour of the 
In Obedience to this Order, Captain Keymic landed his Men 
in the Night, ſomewhat nearer the Mine than he intended. 


| They found preſently, the Spaniards had Notice of their com- 


4 ing, 


* Raleigh's Apology for his Voyage to Guiana, p. 26. * Ibid. 


p. 21. 
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ing, and were prepared to receive them. They ſhot at the 
Engliſh both with their great and ſmall Shot, and the Spaniards 
being the Aggreſſors, the Englyh landed, drove them tv the 
Town, entered it with them, and plundered it. Mr. Raleigh, 
the General's Son, was killed in the Action; he himſelf ttaid 
at Trini4ads, with the other Ships, reſolving rather to burn, 
than yield, had the Spanyh Armada attacked him. Captain 
Keymis mae up the River with his Veſſels; but in moſt Places 
near the Mine, he could not get within a Mile of the Shore, 
the River was ſo ſhallow ; and where they could have made a 
Deſcent, Voilies of Muſket-ſhot came from the Woods on 


their Boats, and Keymis did not proceed to the Mine, ſaying 


in his Excuſe, that the Eugliſb could not defend St. Thomas, 
the Town they had taken; that the Paſſages to the Mine were 
thick and unpaſſable Woods, and that ſuppoting they had diſ- 


covered the Mine, they had no Men to work it. For theſe 


Reaſons he concluded twas beſt not to open it at all. The 
Spaniards themſelves had ſeveral Gold and Silver Mines near the 
Town, which were uſeleſs for want of Negroes v. At Keymus's 
Return, Releigb told him, he had undone him, and wounded 
his Credit with the King, paſt Recovery; which Reproach af- 
fected him fo deeply, that he went into his Cabin, from whence, 

ſoon after, the Report of a Piſtol was heard. Upon a Boy's 
going in, and aſking whether he knew whence. it proceeded, 
he ſaid, he fired it himſelf, becauſe it had been long charged. 


About two Hours after he was found dead, with a great deal of 


Blood under him; and upon ſearch, it was diſcovered, he had 
firſt ſhot himſelf, and the Wound not proving mortal, he had 
thruſt a Knife after the Ball*. Sir Walter, when he heard his 
Son was ſlain, ſaid, he mattered not the a hundred 


loſing 
Men, ſo his Reputation had been ſaved. He was afraid of the 


King's Diſpleaſure, and with Grief and Sickneſs brought very 
low in his Health. He is blamed for not going up the River 
himſelf, which his Indiſpoſition would not ſuffer him to do. 
Nine Weeks was Keymis ſearching the River, all which Time 
his Maſter ſtaid at Punta de Gallo, nearer Death than Life: yet 


the Misfortunes and Diſappointment he met with, did not alter 


his Reſolution of returning home, though ſeveral of his Men 


were for landing and ſettling themſelves at Newfoundland ; others 
were for goihg to Holland ; but the Major Part of his Company 


were 


'» See Raleigh's Letter to his Lady in his Remains, p. 178. See f 
alſo his Apology, and Camden's Annals of the Reign of King James. 


* dee Raleigh's Apology, p. 39. and Howe's Letters, 
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were of his own Opinion, to come back to England, happen 
what would: fo, rather like a Priſoner than General, he arrived 
with his leaky Ships, firſt at Kinſale, in Ireland, and then at 
Phmouth v. 5 


IMMEDIATELY after his coming to Ireland, a Proclamation 


iſſued, ſetting forth the King's Diſapprobation of Sir /Yalter's 


Conduct, and requiring ſuch as were acquainted with any of 
the Particulars, relating either to his Scheme, or to his Prac- 
tices, ſhould give Information of them to the Council. This 
Proclamation was dated the 11th of June, and though it pre- 
tends to refer to Sir Yalter's Commiſſion, yet it plainly men- 
tions Things which are not to be found there. In the begin- 


ning of the Month of July, Sir Malter landed at Plymouth, 


of this Proclamation, reſolved to ſurrender himſelf ; 


and hearing 


but as he was on the Road to Lenden, he was met by Sir 
| Lewis Stucley, Vice-Admiral of Devonſhire, and his own Kinſ- 


man, whom the Court had made choice of to bring him up a 


Priſoner d. This Man appears to have acted very deceitfully, 
for he either ſuggeſted, or at leaſt encouraged, a Deſign Sic 


Walter had framed for making his Eſcape, and when he had 
ſo done, he baſely betrayed him. It was then objected to Sir 


Walter, that he meant to convey himſelf to France, and had 


actually entered into ſome unjuſtifiable Correſpondence with the 
French King ; but in Reality, Sir Walter intended to have gone 


_ to Guiana, in order to efface the Memory of his late 


iſcarriage, by a happier Undertaking . On his ſecond Ap- 
on, he was Carried to the Tower, from whence it was 
already ſettled he ſhould never be releaſed but by Death. It was 
the Earneſtneſs of the Spaniſb Court, by their Inſtrument Count 
Gondemar, produced this Heat in the Engliſh Councils 4, and, 
et if we ſtrictly conſider the Matter, we ſhall find that the 
iolence with which the Span Court drove this Proſecution, 


is one of the ſtrongeſt Proofs that can be alledged in favour of 


Sir Malters Scheme; for if Guiana was a Place of no Conſe- 


quence, why were they ſo uneaſy about it ? It Sir alter had 


been 


Y Raleigh's Apology, and King James's Declaration. Ry- 
mer's Fœdera, Tom. xvii. p. 92. 2 See Captain King's Narrative 
a MS. quoted by Mr. Oldys. d Stucley's Petition and Informa- 
tion, touching his own iour in the Charge of bringing up 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 4to. 1618. Camden's Annals of King James, 
A. D. 1618. © See Sir Walter Raleigh's Dying-Speech. © For 


this the Reader may find numerous Authorities in Oldys's Life of Sir 


Walter Raleigh, p. 210. 
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een no more than a , who to reſtore his own 
broken Fortunes 3 Jar as the Calumnies of 
thoſe Times ſu „ why was he not let alone? The more 
Expeditions he had made, the more _ his Folly would 
have appeared, and the greater Advantage Spaniards would 
have reaped from its A ; becauſe it would have of 
countenanced all ſuceceding : but by thus contri 
Þ murder Lg hey muſt tn the Opinion of every imparti 
udge, raiſe redit is Project, though they t 
_ frighten Peopie at that Time from carrying it into i i 
In ſhort, the Spaniards knew what Sir Walter's Friends believ- 
ed: the latter confided in him; the former were poſitive as he 
was, becauſe they knew by Experience, that Guiana was rich 
in Gold, and that if it was once throughly ſettled by the 
Engliſh, there would be an End of their Empire in the e/f-In- 
dies *. But to return to Sir Malter. 

IT was not eaſy, though his Death was already y decreed, to 
find a Way to take his Life. His Conduct in his late Expe- 
dition, how criminal ſoever in the Eyes of the Court, was far 
in the Sight of the Nation ; and, though Judges 

ind who might pronounce it Felony or Treaſon, yet 

t Time of Day it was not eaſy to meet with a Jury who, 
ing this upon Truſt, would find him guilty. The Commiſ- 

efore been appointed to inquire into the 
over examined him, finally 
t could be drawn 


was reſolved to cal! him down to Judgment u 
tence, which was accordingly done, with all the Circumſtances 
of Iniquity and Brutality that can be well conceived. He was 


taken 

| © This I have great Reaſon to fay, having conſulted many of the 
Spaniſh Writers while I was com the ſhort Hiſtory of Sr NIS 
America. Francis Coreal, one of the beſt and lateſt Spaniſh Tra- 
this Country to be very rich; and in the Map 


vellers, acknow 
with his ravels, the Place is marked where the Lake of 
and the City of Manoa are ſuppoſed to be ; and in the French 
Tranſlation printed at Amſterdam in 1722, Sir Walter Raleigh's 
Voyage to Guiana is added as a neceſſary Supplement. Alſo in 
Sanſon's Map, the Lake of Parima and the City of Manoa are both 
viſible ; ſo if what is of them be fabulous, yet the / 
Opinion is not hitherto expl In De Liſle's Maps they are men- 
tioned, for I have conſi ſeveral; and what is more, there are 
Mines marked in this Country, of which the : Spaniards are Kill ſuſpi- 
ciouſly careful, * Howell's Letters, vol. ii. p. 372. 


D 


to ſay, can employ the Law to unjuſt Purpoſes. Sir 


of Juſtice that ever was committed. 
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taken out of his Bed in the hot Fit of an Ague, and ſo brought 
to the Bar of the Court of King's- Bench, where Sir Henry Man- 
tague, then Chief Juſtice, ordered the Record of his Conviction 
to be read, and then demanded, what he had to offer why Exe- 
cution ſhould not be awarded? To this Sir Valter pleaded his 


_ Commiſſion, which was immediately over-ruled : then he would 
have 


juſtified his Conduct in Guiana, but that the Court would 
not hear; and ſo Execution was awarded, and the King's 
Warrant for it uced, which had been ſigned and ſealed be- 
fore-hand t. t this Judgment was illegal, and that Sir 
Walter was really murdered, has been often ſaid, and I be- 


| lieve ſeldom doubted ; but I think it has not been made ſo plain 


as it might be, and therefore in Gratitude to his Memory I will 


attempt it, by ſhewing, that the Judgment was abſolutely ille- 
gal, as well as it was manifeſtly iniquitous. | 


IT is a Maxim in our Law, that The King can do no Wrong; 
and moſt certain it is, that no King can do legal Wrong, that is 
Walter Ra- 

leigh after his Conviction was dead in „ and therefore, if 
King Fames's Commiſſion to him had not the Virtue of a 
Pardon what was it? Did it empower a Dead Man to act, and 
not only to act, but to have a Power over the Lives and Eſtates 
of the Living ? It either conveyed Authority, or it did not. 
If it did convey Authority, then Sir Walter was capable of receiu- 
e onger dead in Law, or, in other 
ords, he was pardoned. If it conveyed no Authority, then 
this was an Act of legal Wrong. I cannot help the Blunder ; 
the Abſurdity is in the Thing, and not in my Expreſſion. A 
Commiſſion under the Privy, if not under the Great-Seal, 
granted by the King with the Advice of his Council, to a dead 
Man; or, to put it otherwiſe, a lawful! Commiſſion given to a 
Man dead in Law, is Nonſenſe not to be endured ; and there- 
fore to avoid this, we muſt conceive as Sir Francis Bacon, and 
every other Lawyer did, that the Commiſſion included a Pardon. 
Indeed the ſame Thing may be made out in much fewer Words. 
Grace is not ſo ſtrong a Mark of Royal Favour as Truſt ; and 


therefore, where the latter appears, the Law ought, and indeed 


does, preſume ho re This Judgment, therefore, did not 
only murder Sir Walter Raleigh, but in this Inſtance ſubverted 


the Con/titution, and ought to be looked upon, no only as an 


AR of the baſeſt Proſtitution, but as the moſt flagrant Violation 
*Y 
5 Rymer's Fœdera, Tom, xvii. p. 115. 
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As the Method of bringing him to his Death was violent and 
unjuſt, ſo the manner was haſty and inhuman. The very next 
Day, being —_— the 29th of October, and the Lord-Ma- 
yor's Day, Sir Walter was carried by the Sheriffs of Middleſex 
do ſuffer in the Ola Palace-Yard. We have many Accounts of 
his Death, and particularly one written by Doctor Robert Taun- 
ſon, then Dean of Weftminſter, afterwards Biſhop of Salisbury, 


who aſſiſted him in his Moments. He tells us, that he 


had a Contempt of Death, which ſurprized this Divine, who 
expoſtulated with him thereupon. Sir Walter told him plainly, 
that he never feared Death, and much leſs then, for which he 


bleſſed God; that as to the manner of it, though to others it | 


might ſeem grievous, yet for himſelf he had rather die fo than 
in a burning Fever. That this was the Effect of Chriſtian 
Courage: he convinced the Doctor then, and I think, ſays he, 
all the Spectators at his Death. He ſaid nothing as to the old 
Plot, but juſtified himſelf fully as to what had been lately ob- 
jected againſt him. The Doctor having put him in Mind of 
the Earl of E/ex, he ſaid, that Lord was off by a Trick; 
which he told the Doctor 13 but is not ſet down by him. 
= Walter eat his Breakfaſt heartily that Morning, ſmoked his 
i 
414 been to take a Journey i. On the Scaffold he converſed 
freely with ſome of the Nobility, who were there to ſee him 
die; juſtified himſelf clearly from all Imputations, and like a 
Man of true Honour, vindicated his Loyalty, even to that puſil- 
lanimous Prince, who thus ſacrificed him to the Spaniards k. 
Dean Toun ſon obſerves, that every Body gave Credit to what 
Sir Walter ſaid at his Death, which rendered Sir Lewis Stucley, 
and the Frenchman who betrayed him, extremely odious. As 
to the latter, I know not what became of him ; but as to the 
former, he was catched in ¶ bitehall, clipping the Gold beſtowed 


upon 


This Account is contained in a Letter from Dean Tounſon to 
Sir John Iſham of Lamport, in Northamptonſhire, dated, Weſtminſter- 
College, Nov. 9, 1618, which is till preſerved in the Family. The 
Dean ſays, a very particular Account of all that paſſed at Sir Walter's 
Death, was written by one Mr. Craford, and deſigned for the Preſs, 
himſelf, having read and approved it ; but whether this ever was 

bliſhed, I cannot ſay. i See an Account of his Death at the 

of Sir Thomas Overbury's Arraignment of Sir Walter Raleigh, 

as alſo joined to his Remains ; but the Particulars above-mentioned 

are in Dean Tounſon's Account. * The moſt accurate Copy of 
this Speech is in Mr. Oldys's Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 228. 


and made no more of Death, ſay! my Author, than if 
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him for this infamous AR, tried and condemned for it, 
and having ſtripped himſelf to his Shirt, to raiſe wherewith to 
purchaſe a Pardon, he went to hide himſelf in the Iſland of 
Lundy, where he died, both mad and a Beggar, in leſs than two 
Vers after Sir Malter Raleigh. 

Tus End had our illuſtrious Hero when he had lived ſixty- 
fix Years®, We have inſiſted too long upon his Life to be un- 
der any Neceſſity of dwelling upon his Character, of which he 


who would ftame a right Opinion muſt conſider attentively 


his Actions and his Writin He raiſed himſelf to Honour 
while living, and has ſecured an endleſs Reputation after Death, 
by a Series of noble and 
very different Capacities, and excelled in all. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as-a Soldier by his „by his Conduct as a Com- 
mander; a bold Sailor, a hearty Friend to Seamen, and yet no 
Admiral maintained better Diſcipline ; a wiſe Stateſman, a pro- 


found Scholar, a learned and withal a practical Philoſopher. 


In Regard: to his private Life, a beneficent Maſter, a kind 
Huſband, 


In'a' Word, he may 
no Mam of his Age did Things more worthy of being recorded, 


and no Man was more able to record them than himſelf ; inſo- 
much, that we may ſay of him, as Scaliger did of Cæſar, That 


he fought and wrote with the ſame inimitable Spirit, And 
thus I :take my leave of one, whom it is impoſhble to praiſe 


enough. 


As to the other Seamen of Note in this Reign, they are ei- 
ther ſuch as have been already ſpoken of, or, living alſo in the 


next, may more regularly be mentioned there. I ſhall, «| 


9 this Chapter with obſerving, that the Dea 


& 
Sir 


in a Declaration", wherein, as it was pretended, the true 
Motive and real Cauſes of his Death were contained. But 
this Piece was fo far from anſwering the End for which it was 

ſet abroad, that it really ſerved to juſtify Sir alter, even be- 


_ yond 
. 1. Aulicus.Coquinariz, p. 4. Frankland's Annals of King James 
and King Charles I. p. 32. well's Letters, vol. ii. p. 372. Cam- 
| den's Annals of King James, A. D. 1620. ® Prince's Worthies 


of Devon: p 5818. Kc. Camden's Annals. A. D. 1618. 4 
Thos e Demeanour of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, to. 
1618. 


Atchievements he acted in 


Juſband, an affectionate Father, and in Reſpect to the World 
a- warn Friend, a pleaſant Companion, and a fine Gentleman. 
be truly ſtiled the EngliG Xenophon ; for 


aller Raleigh was fo diſtaſteful an AR to the whole Nation, 
that the Court to wipe off the Odium, thought proper to pub- 
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ond his own Apology . After this King James granted a 
ben Commiſſion —— Guiana, which his abſolute 
Senſe of our having a Right to it ?, and demonſtrates alſo the 
Falſehood of that Report, that Sir Malter deviſed his Settlement 
of Guiana only to repair his Loſſes through his Impriſonment. 
In other Caſes the King was kind enough to ſuch as proj 
Diſcoveries and Settlements ; but taking all Things in the Li 
his ſeveral Favourites ſet them, he was ſometimes dilatory, and 
always unſteady. As to Buckingham's Management, within 
| whoſe Province, as Lord-High-Admiral theſe Things principally 
lay, we ſhall be obliged to treat of it in the next Chapter, to 
which it is Time we ſhould proceed. W 


9 


CHAP. u. 


The Naval Hiſtory of GRE AT- BRITAIN wnder 
the Reign of Charles I. comprebending an Account of 
our Naval Expeditions againſt the French and Spa- 
niards, our Differences with the Dutch about the 
Right of Fiſhing, and our Dominion over the Britiſh 
Sea ; the Progreſs of Trade, and Navigation, ſettling 
Colonies, and other Maritime Tranſafions within that 
| Compaſs of Time; together with an Account of the emi- 
nent Seamen who flouriſhed therein. te 
r FT PON the Demiſe of King James, his only Son Charles 
Prince of Wales ſucceeded him, not only quietly, but 
with the general Approbation of his Subjects a. He was in the 
Flower of his Age, had ſhewn himſelf a Perſon of great Abili- 
ties, and after the breaking of the Spaniſh Match, had rendered 
himſelf for a Time popular by his Conduct b. His Father left 
him much incumbered at the Time of his Deceaſe ; for the 
Government was deeply in Debt, a War with Spain was juſt be- 
un, and the Miniſter, I mean the Duke of Buckingham, _ 


9 Francis Oſborne's Traditional Memoirs of King James. * About 
a Year 2 ＋ _ ing James & 
to Captain , to a Colony in Guiana - Oldys* 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 223,  *® Frankland's Annals, . 
107. Clarendon, Whitlock, Warwick, Welwood. "= Frank 
| land's Annals, P» 93. | 


. Maritime Force, was deſirous of borrowing from his Majeſty a 
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Wr hated ©. In this 
Thing was ſubject Conſtructions. 
Men fled for the Service 


* done. 

Tun King's Marriage with the Princeſs Henrietta-Maria, 
to Henry IV. of France, had been concluded in the 
Life-time of King 


marie wo her by erf, In the Month of 
ingham went to her with the Royal 


— | nee 


Month, their Majeſties entered Landon privately, the Plague 
daily encreaſing in the Suburbs. It was not long before an 
unfortunate Tranſaction rendered this Marriage dif: 

the Nation, and as this Tranſaction related to the Navy, it 
falls particularly under our Cognizance ; and we ſhall handle it 
the more at large, becapſe in moſt of our general Hiſtories, it is 


treated very confuſedly. 
Ambaſſador from 8 


iſs de Effiat, 
* had repreſented to his Majeſty, that the Ng 
to all Eu- 


of the Catholic King in [taly was 
re; that the King bis Maſter was inclined with his 
| Britannic Majeſty, to pull it down; but wanting a ſufficient 


rg ond entmadandcs at — | 
9 1 1 


1 Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, p. 14. . Ruſhworth, Frank- 
= Clarendon, &.  * Stowe's Annals, continued by Edmond 
2 4 1041. Frankland's Annals, p. 108. Kennet's compleat 


of England, vol, i. 5. 4. 


* 
he truſted him as much, and loved The wk more than bis 


James, and after his Deceaſe, the was 
= 1625, uctk- 


her to Dover ; from thence ſhe went to — ach where the 
Marriage was conſummated ; and on the 16th of the fame 
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inſt Genea, Ta this the King condeſcended, and it was 
agreed, that the great Neptune, a Man of War, commanded by 


Sir Ferdinands Gor rges, and fix Merchant Ships of between 3'and 


400 hundred Tons as Biden, ſhould be lent to the French ; but 
ſoon after this Agreement, the Rochellers made an Application 
here, ſignifying, that they had juſt Grounds to 
this E agli Squadron would be employed for deſtroying = 
Proteſtant Intereſt in France, inſtead of pulling down the King 
of Spain's Power in [taly. The Duke of know- 
ing that this would be little reliſhed by Captain Pennington, who 
was to go Admiral of 8 the — —4 _ 
he gave them private In contrary to . 
with — whereby they were directed not to ſerve 
againſt Rochelle ; but upon their coming into a French Port, in 
the Month of May, they were told by the Duke of Afoentmerancy, 
that they were intended to ſerve, and ſhould ſerve againſt Ro- 
chelle ; upon which, the Sailors on board the Fleet, ſigned what 
is called by them, @ round Robin, that is, a Paper con 


taining 
their Reſolution not to engage in that Service, with their Names 


11 from 1 — Duke of 
ing to be — 2 

acquainting the 8 ulting the 

Secretary of State, to write a 4 — 
Pennington, commanding him to put all the Ships into 
of the French. This, however, not .EﬀeR, 
ſurreptitiouſly, and without the King's knowing 
the Deſign upon Rochelle, PRE his Letter to 
nington, to the ſame Effect. Upon this, in the Month of 
gol hee ſecond Time to Diep, where according 
ſtructions, the Merchants Ships were delivered to the 
but Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded the King's Ship? 
_ weighed Anchor, and put to Sea: and fo honeſt were all the 
Seamen on board theſe Ships, that, except one Gunner, they 
all quitted them, and returned to England ; but as for the 
they remained with the French, and were aftually made uſe of 
againſt Rochelle, contrary to the King's Intention, and to the 
great Diſhonour of the Nation. This Affair made a great Noiſe, 
and came at laſt to form an Article in an 
the Duke of Buckingham t. 


Frankland's Annals, p. 156. Kennet cond Hiſtory of 1 
land, vol, iii. p. 6. Se Cope. fab PRs Lake 


and a flout Fleet was provided for that Purpoſe ; but as Buck: 
of Lord High- 


27 


| 


I 
＋ 
1 


action 


mours of thoſe i 
"Aut! ti M » ini 
as conciſe and impartial a Detail 
which will ſhew 


| 


FF 
FH 


Duke of Bucking- 
; proceeded 


able Motive ; however, after the War was 


n, it vught 


from private Pique, at a Time when it viſibly ſerved his 
own particular Purpoſes, yet without Queſtion, the Nation had 
deen grievoully injured by the Spaniards, and there was there- 
fore ſufficient Ground 1 Loop Advantages our Naval 
Power, and our Alliance with the 
the Weakneſs of the Enemy, and their firm Perſuaſion, that 
whatever we might pretend, we would not actually commit 
Hoſtilities. Yet, though it was his own War, though he had 
engaged the King to proſecute it with much Heat, to draw 


together a great Fleet, and a conſiderable Body of Forces, 
| which were to embark on board it; yet when all Things were 


ready, and the Fleet on the Point of going to Sea, the Duke 
declined the Command, and reſolved to ſend another Perſon in 


Duke of Buckingham, from on board the Vantguard in 

July 27, 1625, in the Cabala, p. 350. But the moſt diſtin Ac- 
count is to be gathered out of the ſeventh and eighth Articles of 
the Impeachment exhibited againſt the Duke of ingham by the 


Houſe of Commons, in 1626, and the h of Mr. Glanvill, on 
the ſaid Articles. © $ Prankland's Annals, p. 114. Ruſbworth, Sir 
William Monſon's Naval Trafts, Kennet, Rapin. 
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by Sole which. whe fp Obes to the whole 
| . 
Sin Edward Cecil, Grandion to the great Lord Burleigh, was 
the Perſon made Choice of for this, Command; an old Sol- 
dier, it is true, but . not qualified 
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it was reſolved to Tk Cadiz, which accordingly they did 
on the 22d * October. My Lord Ef:x ſtood into the Bay, 


where 


b ie Annals; > 114. — ColleQions, vol. 7 W 
196. Kennet's compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 12, 
Warwick's Memoirs, p- 156. Baker, Welwood, Rapin. i "Col. 
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Ruin of this Expediti 
the People's Diſcontents, expoſed 


 WharLs the Clamour ſtill ſubſiſted on the Want of Succeſs 
attending this Fleet abroad, the Duke of Buckingham fell into 
another +» in the Execution of his Office as Lord High- 

E 2 Admiral. 


\® See the ſeveral Accounts of this V 
cited. © Both the Officers Charge, Lord Wimbleton's An- 
ſwer are pri in Lediard's Naval Hiſtory. The Reader who ſhall 
com 
Conduct, will diſcern, that he is hardly and unjuſtly created. Sir 


William arraigns him for calling Councils when he ſhould have been 


acting; the Officers accuſe him for not calling Councils, but acting 
of his own Head. The Truth ſeems to be, he had no Notian of 
a Sea-Command, and his Officers no Inclination to obey him. 
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Admiral. He was vexed at the Noiſe that had been made about 
the Merchant Ships put into the Hands of the French, and 
employed againſt Rochelle o, and therefore took Occaſion in the 
latter of the Year 1626, to cauſe a French Ship, called 
the St. Peter, of Havre de Grace, to be arreſted; The Pre- 
| tence was, that it was laden with Effects; which, 
however, the French denied, and aſſerted that the Goods in 
the Ship belonged to French Merchants, or to Engh/b and 
Duteh v. Hereupon a Commiſſion was granted to hear Evi- 
dence as to this Point, and it appearing plainly, that there 
was no juſt Ground of Seizure, the Ship was ordered to be re- 
leaſed ; and at laſt was releaſed, but not before the French King 
made ſome Repriſals, which ſo irritated the Nation, that this 
was made an Article in the Duke's Impeachment *. The 
Matter, however, was compromized between the two Kings, 
and the good Correſpondence between their Subjects for a Time 
| reſtored ; but at the Bottom, there was no cordial Reconcili- 
ation: and ſo this Quarrel, like a Wound ill cured, broke quick- 
ly out again with worſe Symptoms than before 4. 
Tun War in which the King was engaged, in order to have 
- procured the Reſtitution of the Palatinate to his Brother, had 
drawn him into a with Denmark, which obliged him 
to ſend a Squadron of Ships to that King's Aſſiſtance; and this 
being attended with little Succeſs, he was called upon for fur- 
ther Supplies. His Parliaments all this Time were little in- 
clined to aſſiſt him, becauſe he would not part with Buckingham ; 
and this obliged him to have Recourſe to ſuch Methods for Sup- 
ply, as his Lawyers told him were juſtifiable. Amongſt the 
reſt, he obliged the Sea-Ports to furniſh him-with Ships: of the 
City of Lindon he demanded twenty, and of other Places in 
Proportion. The Inhabitants thought this ſo hard, that many 
who had no immediate dependance upon Trade, were for quit- 
ting Maritime Places, and retiring up into the gan Cr — 


d Sir Philip Warwick accounts for this Diſtaſte of the Duke towards 

the French. He ſays, that Cardinal Richlieu duped the Dutch and 
Engliſh, both, by pretending to execute a very feaſible Scheme, for 
preventing the Spaniards ſending any Supplies into Germany, and un- 
der that Pretence, procuring their Ships, and then uſing them againſt 
the Rochellers. Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. 
P. 28. * It is the fifth Article of the Impeachment ; and the 
Duke, in his Anſwer drawn by Sir Nicholas Hide, juſtifies h mſelf 
very plauſibly. 4 Ruſhworth, Frankland, Baker, Echard, 


Rapin. 
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Conduct of theirs made the Butden ftill more intolerable upon 
| thoſe wh ſtaid behind, and the Conſequence of their Remon- 
ſtrances was a Proclamation, requiring ſuch as had quitted the 
Sea-Coaſt, to return immediately to their former Dwellings : 
and this Riſe had the firſt Diſturbances in this unfortunate 
Reign, They were quickly increaſed by the raſh Management 
of Buckingham, who, though he ſaw his Maſter ſo deeply em- 
barraſſed, with the Wars in which he was alrcady engaged, 
yet plunged him into another with France, very precipitately, 
and againſt all the Rules of true Policy. 3 
Tux Queen's French Servants, who were all bigotted Papiſts, 
had not only acted indiſcreetly in Matters relating to their Re- 
ligion ; but had likewiſe drawn the Queen to take ſome very 
wrong Steps: upon which Buckingham engaged his Majeſty to 
diſmiſs her French Servants, which he did the firſt of Fly 1626, 
and then ſent the Lord Carleton to repreſent his Reaſons for 
taking ſo quick a Meaſure to the French King. That Prince 
refuſed him Audience, and to ſhew his Senſe of the Thing, 
immediately ſeized 120 Ships which were in his Ports, and 
undertook the ſiege of Rochelle ; though our King had been 
lately a Mediator between him and his Proteſtant Subjects. 
Upon this, the latter applied themſelies to King Charles, who 
ordered a Fleet of thirty Sail to be equipped for their Relief, 
and ſent it under the Command of the Earl of Denbigh : but 
this being ſo late in the Year as the Month of O#eber, his 
Lordſhip found it impracticable to execute his Commiſſion, and 
ſo after continuing ſome Time at Sea in hard Weather, returned 
into Port, which not only diſappointed the King's Intention, 
but alſo hurt his Reputation; for the Roachellers began to ſuſpect 
the Sincerity of this Deſign, and whether we really intended to 


aſſiſt them or not. The Duke of Buckingham, to put the 


Thing out of Diſpute, cauſed a great Fleet to be drawn together - 
the next Year, and an Army of ſeven thouſand Men to. be put 
on board it, reſolving to go himſelf as Admiral and Commander 
in chief. He failed from Portſmouth the twenty-ſeventh of 
une, and landed on the Iſland of Rhee; though at firſt he 
intended to have made a Deſcent on Oleron, and actually pro- 
miſed ſv much to the Duke of Saubize, whom he ſent to Ro- 
_ chelle, to acquaint the Inhabitants of his coming to their Relief. 
eh - Creep 


* Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England. Ruſhworth, Frank- 
land, Rapin. | 
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They received this Meſlage coldly ; for the French Kigg having 
_ corrupted ſome by his Gold, and - by his 
Power, the Rochellers were now afraid to receive the very Suc- 
cours they had demanded *. | . 
Tus Duke landed his Troops on the laſt of Juß, not with- 
out ſtrong Oppoſition from Mr. de Teyras, the French Gover- 
nor, whom he forced to retire, not without ſome Loſs. 
Upon this Occaſion the Ex fell into the ſame Errors in 
Conduct which they had committed in the- Cadia Expedition. 
The Fort of la Pri, which covered the Landing-Place, they 
neglected, though the French themſelves in their Fright had 
ſlighted it, and it might have been taken without any Trouble, 
and was a Place of fo great Conſequence, that if it had been 
in the Hands of the Exgliſb it would have prevented the French 
from introducing any Supplies. At firft, itis certain, the French 
Court was exceedingly alarmed, and it is ſaid, the King fell ſick 
upon it; but their Terrors quickly wore off, when they were 
informed that the Duke had no great ity as a Commander, 
and withal, too much Pride to take Advice. The Town of St. 
Martin's was quickly taken by the Engliſh, and his Grace then 
: —_— the Citadel, — _ Proofs of his ow of 
ill in managing the Siege. At firſt, he quartered his Troops 
about the Place without entrenching, which at laſt, however, 
he was forced todo; then he entered into Conferences with 
the Governor, and refuſing to communicate the Subſtance of 
them to his Officers, diſcouraged his own People, and enabled 
the French to deceive him by a Sham Treaty; during which 
the Fort received a Supply. By this Time the Rochellers had 
declared for the Engliſh, their Confidence being as unſeaſonable 
for themſelves, as their Suſpicions had been before for the Eng- 
Ii; for this Declaration of theirs, and the ExpeRation he had 
of Succours from England, which were to be ſent him under 
the Command of the Earl of Holland, engaged Buckingham to 
remain fo long in his Camp, that his Troops were much di- 
miniſhed. At length on the ſixth of November, he made a 
13 Aſſault, when it appeared, that the Place was inacceſ- 
ſible, at leaſt to Forces under ſuch Circumſtances as his were. 
Two Days after, he reſolved upon a Retreat, which was as ill 
conducted as the reſt of the Expedition. It was to be made in 
the Sight of an Enemy as ſtrong in Foot, and more numerous 
in Horſe than themſelves, over a narrow Cauſe-way with Salt- 


Pits 


e Sir Richard Granville s Journal, p. f. 
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Pits on each Side: yet there was no Precaution taken of erect- 
ing a Fort, or ſo much as throwing up a Retienchment to 
cover the Entrance of the Paſſage, whereby the Army was ſo 
much expoſed, that abundance of brave Men were killed in 


this Retreat, which the beſt Accounts ſum up thus; fifty Officers, 


two thouſand common Soldiers, and thirty-five Volunteers of 
of Note. With equal Shame and Lofs therefore, the Duke 
concluded this unlucky Expedition, embarking all his Forces on 
| the ninth of the ſame Month, and ſending the poor Rochellers a 
Promiſe, that he would come again to their Relief ; which, 
however, he did not live to perform. To compleat his Misfor- 
tune, as he entered Plymouth, he met the Earl of Holland with 
the promiſed Succours ſailing out, who now returned with him. 
There never was a more fatal Undertaking than this, It hurt the 
King, as it intirely ruined the Duke. The Merchants were diſ- 
couraged from carrying on Trade by the impreſſing theu Ships, 
and the King was fo little able to pay the Seamen, that they came 
in Crowds, and clamoured at Whitehall. . 
To remedy theſe Evils, a Parliament was called in the Begin- 
ning of 1628, wherein nothing paſſed but Diſputes between the 
King and the Commons; fo that at laſt it was prorogued without 
granting Supplies. The King, however, exerted himſclf to the 
utmoſt, in preparing a Fleet to make good what the Duke of 
Buckingham had promiſed to the Inhabitants of Rochelle. With 
this View a Fleet of fifty Sail was aſſembled at P.ymoath in the 
Spring, and a large Body of Marines embarked, the Command 
of it was given to the Earl of Denbigh, who was Brother-in- 
law to Buckingham, and who ſailed from that Port on the ſe- 
venteenth of April, coming to Anchor in the Road of Rachelle 
on the fuſt of May. On his Arrival, he found twenty Sail of 
the King of France's Ships riding before the Harbour, and being 
much ſuperior in Number and Strength, he ſent Advice into the 
Town, that he would fink the French Ships as ſoon as the 
Wind came Weſt, and made a higher Flood. About the 
eighth of May the Wind and Tide ſerved accordingly, and the 
Rachellers expected and ſollicited for that Seaſon of Deliverance. 
But the Earl, without embracing the Opportunity, weighed 
Anchor, and failed away, fuffering four of the French Ships to 
purſue, as it were, the Exgliſb Fleet, which arrived at Plymouth 
on the twenty-ſixth of May. This other inglorious Expedition 
was a greater Diſcouragement to the poor Rochellers, and en- 
creaſed the Fears and Jealouſies of a Popiſh Intereſt at Home. 
E 4 Ona 


„ Sir Richard Granville's Journal, Frankland's Annals, Ruthworth's 
Collections, Whitlock's Memorials, Warwick's Memoirs. 
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One Le Brun a Frenchman, Captain in the Englif Fleet, gave 
in Depoſitions before the Mayor of Plymouth on the ſixteenth of 
May, which argued Treachery, or apparent Cowardice, in the 
Management of this late Expedition. This Account was 
tified by the Mayor of Phmouth, and the Burgeſſes of 
Town in Parliament, by whom it was communicated to 
Council-Table, from whence a Letter was directed to the 
of Buckingham as Lord . dated the thirtieth of 
May, 1628, to ſignify his Majeſty's Pleaſure, that the Earl of 
| Denbigh ſhould return back to relieve the Town of Rochelle, 
with the Fleet under his Charge, and with other Ships prepared 
at Portſmouth and Plymouth. But notwithſtanding this Order of 
Council, no ſuch Return was made, nor any Enquiry into the 
ObſtruQion of it *. « 5 5 
 NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe repeated Defeats, the Crics of 
the Rochellers, and the Clamours of the People were ſo loud, 
that a third Fleet was prepared for the Relief of that City, now 
by a cloſe Siege reduced to the laſt Extremity. The Duke of 
| Buckingham choſe to command in Perſon, and to that End came 
to Portſmouth ; where on the twenty-third of Auguſt, having 
been at Breakfaſt with Soubize, and the General Officers, John 
Pelton (late Lieutenant of a Regiment of Foot, under of « off 
Ramſey) placed himſelf in an Entry through which the Duke 
was to paſs, who walking along with Sir Thomas Frier, and in- 
clining his Ear to him in the Poſture of Attention, Felton with 
a Back- Blow ſtabbed him on the left Side into the very Heart, 
leaving the Knife in his Body, which the Duke pulled out with 
his own Hand, and then fell down, crying only, The Villain 
hath killed me ! Felton ſlipt away, and might have gone off un- 
diſcovered, but that either his Conſcience or his Inſolence be- 
trayed him. For while the general Rumour was, that the Mur- 
derer muſt be a Frenchman, and ſome began to ſuſpect Soubize 
as a Party in it; Felton ſtept out and ſaid, I am the Man who 
did the Deed: let no Man ſuffer that is Innocent, Upon which 
he was apprehended and ſent Priſoner to London. a 
TX1s Accident did not prevent the King's proſecuting his 
Deſign, the very next Day his Majeſty made the Earl of Lind- 
fey Admiral, Moreton and Mountjoy, Vice and Rear-Admirals; 
and, as an illuſtrious foreign Writer aſſures us, his Care and 
Preſence had ſuch an Effect in preparing for this Voyage, that 
more was diſpatched now in ten or twelve Days, than in N 
Wee 


” Kennet's Hiſtory of England, p. 48. Duke of Rohan's Me- 
moirs, Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, Frankland's Annals. 
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Weeks before *; which is a demonſtrative Proof of two Things, 
of which many of our Writers of Hiſtory have affected to 
doubt, viz. that the King was hearty in his Deſign, and that 
the Rochellers were convinced of it. This Expedition, how- 
ever, was not more fortunate than the former. The Fleet 
failed the eighth of September, 1628, and arriving before Ro- 
cheile, found the Boom, raiſed to block up the Entrance of the 
Port, fo ſtrong, that though many Attempts were made to 


break through it, yet they proved vain, ſo that the Roc heller: 


were glad to accept of Terms from their own Prince, and ac- 
| tually ſurrendered the Place on the eighteenth of October, the 

Engliſh Fleet looking on, but not able to help them ; and, to 
compleat their Misfortunes, the very Night after the City was 

iven up, the Sea made ſuch a Breach as would have opened an 
. for the largeſt Ship in the Eng/i/b Fleet . With this 
Expedition ended the War with France, though a Pcace was 
not made till the ſucceeding Year *. 


From this Time the French began to affect a Maritime 


Power, and to be extremely uneaſy at the growth of the Englib 


1 5 Shipping. This was the Effect of Cardinal Richliex's Politics, 
who underſtood the different Intereſts of the ſeveral Euro- 


pean Powers, and how to manage them ſo as to make them ſub- 
ſervient to the Ends of France, of any Miniſter that Nation ever 
had, or, it is to be hoped for the Peace of Chriſtendom, ever 
will have. He brought in the Swedes, to deſtroy the Power of 


the Houſe of Auſtria in Germany, and had reſs enough to 


engage us to aſſiſt in that Deſign, upon the plauſible Pretence of 
favouring the Proteſtant Intereſt 4 Then his Agents in Hal- 
land drew that State into a Jealouſy of our Dominion over the 
Narrow Seas, our Claim to the ſole Right of fiſhing, or per- 


mitting to fiſh in them, and expecting the Honour of the Flag, 


at a conſiderable Diſtance from our own Shores. After theſe 
Notions had been a while the Subjects of common Diſcourſe 
among the Dutch, the famous Hugo Grotius, was induced to 


write a Treatiſe, under the Title of Mare liberum, wherein, 


with Low Learning and Eloquence, he endeavoured to ſhew 
cording 


Duke of Rohan's Memoirs, p. 188. He was the chief of the Hu- 


guenots, and here on the Spot; therefore leaſt likely to be deceived 


himſelf, or to deceive others. Frankland's Annals, p. . Ken- 
net's compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 49. Warwick's Me- 
moirs. Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 53. 
2 This Matter is very fairly ſtated by Sir Philip Warwick, in his 
Memoirs, p. 37. 


eakneſs of our Title to Power over the Sea; which ac- 
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cording to his Notion, was like the Air, a Gift from God 


common to all Nations b. This was 


F 


Fr 
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LL 
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1 


alſo, a Negotiati 
States of for dividing the Span; 
them ; and under Colour of thus 


or Expence, procuring from all Parts the ableſt Perſons in all 
Arts and Sciences relating to Navigation, and fixing them in 


b The Title of this Book runs thus, Mare liberum; ſeu, de Fare 
quad Batavis competit ad Indica Commercia : Lug. Bat.E/zevir. 160g. 
8vo. reprinted about this Time. © Selden's Title is ſhort and plain, 
Mare clauſum; ſeu, de Dominio Maris, lib. 2. Londini, 1635. 

4 — * on, Ruſhworth, Frankland, Whitlock, War- 
Wick. | | | 
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able Condeſcenſion to the Temper of his dabſedte, in diſmifling 
from his Service ſuch as were obnoxious to them, either through 


their Actions, or Behaviour, and had thereby fixed them and their 


Repreſentatives firmly in his Intereſt, w 
his Point, and carried the glory of thi 


pirit 
Patriots by the People, prevented the Effects of the King's 
laudable 44. and turned what he meant for a Code 


into a corroſive Poiſon. I am far from ing an Allcgorical 
Stile ; but there are ſome Things of ſo nice a Nature, and the 
Tempers of Men are in ſome Seaſons ſo turned, that it 


is not either expedient for them to hear, or for the Hiſtorian to 


tell even Truth too bluntly. Yet it is eq dangerous, on 
the other Hand, for one who undertakes ſuch a Taſk as this, 


to be afraid of delivering bis Sentiments freely, even ſuppoſing 


his Fears to flow from an Apprehenſion of injuring, what he 
thinks it his Duty to recommend. Under a ſtrong there- 
fore of that in one Reſpect it becomes me to ſay, for the Ser- 
vice of my Country, and what in regard to the Opinions of 
very great Men, who have thought in another Way, it is unfit 


for me to ſhew myſelf poſitive, I come now to ſpeak of Ship 
Money, a Subject equally tender a hundred Years ago, and at 


preſent f. 


Tu Apprehenſions which the King had entertained of this 


new League between the French and Dutch, were fo heighten- 
ed in the Year 1635, by the Junction of the Fleets of thoſe 
two Powers, and the Intelligence he had, that France was 


1 to declare War againſt Spain, and from thence to derive 


to divide the Netherlands, between themſelves and 
their new Allies, all whoſe Pretenſions in reſpect to the Right 


of Fiſhing in, and uſing the Seas, they had undertaken to ſup- 


port, 


* Kennet's Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. . 74 Com- 
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port, that he reſolved to be no longer paſſives. In order to 
defeat this Deſign, and maintain the Sovereignty annexed to 
the Englih Crown, as well as the Nation's Credit, as a Mari- 
time Power, the King ſaw that it was neceſſary to equip and 
put to Sea a ſuperior Naval Force. This it ſeemed hard to do, 

without the Aſſiſtance of a Parliament; and yet the Delays in 
granting Supplies had been ſo great in former Parliaments, that 
is Majeſty was very doubtful of ſucceeding, if for this he truſted 
to a Parliamentary Supply. His Lawyers, knowing both the 
Nature of the Caſe, and his Diſtreſs, ſuggeſted to him, that 
upon this Occaſion he might have Recourſe to his Prerogative ; 
— which Opinion having been approved of by the Judges, he there- 
upon direted Writs to be iſſued, for the levying of Ship-Money. 
Theſe Writs were, for the Preſent, directed to Sea-Ports, and 
ſuch Places as were near the Coaſt, requiring them to furniſh a 
certain Number of Ships, or to grant the King an Aid equivalent 
thereto. The City of London was directed to provide ſeven Ships 
for twenty-ſix Days, and other Places in Proportion. To make 
the Nation the more eaſy under this Tax, the King directed, that 
the Money raiſed thereby, ſhould be kept a- part in the Exche- 
quer, and that a diſtint Account ſhould be given of the Services 
to which it was applied. But in ſpite of theſe Precautions, the 


People murmured grievouſly ; which, however, did not hinder 


this Project from being carried into Execution *. | 
W1TH the Help of this Money, the King in the Month of 
May, 1635, fitted out a Fleet of 40 Sail, under the Command 
of Robert Earl of Lindſey, who was Admiral, Sir William 
Aon ſon, Vice-Admiral, Sir Jahn Pennington, Rear-Admiral ; 
as alſo another of 20 Sail, under the Earl of Eſer. The firſt 
of theſe Fleets ſailed from Tilbury-Hope on the 26th of May. 
Their Inſtructions were to give no Occaſion of Hoſtility, and 
to ſuffer nothing which might prejudice the Rights of the King 
and Kingdom. The French and Dutch Fleets joined off Port- 
| land, the laſt of this Month, and made no Scruple of giving 
out, that they intended to aſſert their own Independency, and 
to queſtion that Prerogative which the Engliſb claimed in the nar- 
row Seas; but as ſoon as they were informed that the Engliſh 
Fleet was at Sea, and in Search of them, they quitted our Coaſt, 
and repaired to their own. Our Admiral ſent a Bark upon the 
Coaſt of Britany, to take a View of them, and from the Time of 
the Return of this Bark, to the 1ſt of October, this Fleet = | 
dete 
2 Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, 7 289. Frankland's An- 
nals, p. 468. k Kennet's Compleat Hi oy of England, vol. iii. 
p. 81. Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, Sir William Monſon's Na- 
val Tracts, Whitlock's Memorial, &c. 
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tected their own Seas and Shores, gave Laws to the neigh- 


bouring Nations, and effeQually aſſerted that Sovereignty which 
the Monarchs of this Kingdom have ever claimed. The good 
Effect of this Armament, and the Reputation we gained there- 
by Abroad, in ſome Meaſure, quieted the Minds of the People, 
as it convinced them, that this was not an Invention to bring 
Money into the Exchequer, without Reſpect had to the End for 
which it was raiſed ! · 


Tus King, perfectly ſatisfied with what had been done this 


' Year, and yet well knowing that it would ſignify little if another 
and that at leaſt as good a Fleet was not to ſet out the next, 


had Recourſe again to his Writs for levying of Ship-Money ; but 


now the Aid was made more extenſive. hat was before rated 
as a particular Proviſion, to be raiſed by the reſpective Ports 
for their own immediate Safety, was now converted into a Na- 
tional Tax, and fo became the more grievous for want of Au- 


per Anmm, which was not quite 20, ooo /. a Month throu 
the whole Kingd 
the aſſeſſing 
gave it an Air of 


nefits reſulting from the Care taken of the Narrow Seas, which 
had afforded Matter of Enquiry, and Expoſtulation to every 


Parliament the King 
Command of the Earl of Northumberland Admiral, Sir John 


| Pennington Vice-Admiral, and Sir Henry Marom Rear-Admiral. 
They failed firft to the Downs, and from thence to the North, 
where the Dutch Buſſes were fiſhing upon our Coaſt. The 


Admiral required them to forbear, which they not ſeeming diſ- 
poſed to do, he fired upon them; this put them into great 
Conſuſion, and obliged them to have Recourſe to other 
Methods. The Dutch, therefore, applied themſelves to 
the Earl of Northumberland, deſired him to mediate with the 


King, that they might have leave to go on with their Fiſhing 
this Year, for which they were content to pay 30,000 /. and 


expreſſed alſo a Willingneſs to obtain a Grant from the King, 
mY - - 


i We have a clear and full Account of this Expedition written by 
Sir William Monſon himſelf, who was an Eye-Witneſs, and a pro- 
per Judge of ſuch Matters, in his Naval Tracts, p. 289. „ Ken- 


net's Compleat H ſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 81. Sir Phil. War- 


wick's Memoirs, Fraakland's Annals, Whitlock's Memorial, &c. 


thority of Parliament. The Burden indeed in itſelf was far from 
being prefling ; at the utmoſt it did not amount to above 236,000 I. 


om ; yet the making it an Univerſal Aid, and 
and collecting it in the Parliamentary Methods, 
Oppreſſion, and made it extremely odious ; 
though the Neceflity was far from being diſſembled, and the Be- 


had called, could not be denied *. In 
1636, the King ſent a Fleet of ſixty Sail to Sea, under the 
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of this Kingdom. | 
Conſequence 


NoTHING of 


met in the Streights of Dover by one of them, conſiſting of ſe- 
venteen Sail, under the Command of , Herpert Van Tromp, who, 
notwithſtanding the Enemy's great Superiority, attacked them; 
but finding himſelf too weak, was obliged to ſheer off towards 
| Dunkirk, where being joined by other Squadrons, he ſo roughly 
- | handled 


| Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 84. * Sir 
William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 299. Warwick's Memoirs, p. 
83. © Ruſhworth's Collections, Frankland's Annals, Clarendon's 
25 , Whitlock's Memorials. » See the Order of Council, in 
Frankland's Annals, p. 476. 
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t by this Time the Dutch Fleet was by continual Reinforce- 


ments from Zealand and Helland, increaſed to a hundred Sail, 
ing diſpoſed to attack their Enemies, Sir Fohn Penning- 


3 


a Day or two after fired ſome Shot at Van Tromp's Barge, when 


he himſelf was in her, and killed a Man with a Cannon-Ball on 


board of a Dutch Ship, whoſe dead Body was preſently ſent on 
Board Sir John Pennington, as a Proof that the Spaniards were 
the firſt Aggreſſors, and had violated the Neutrality of the King 
of England's Harbour. Soon after this the Dutch Admiral came 
to a Reſolution of attacking the Spaniards ; but before he put it 
in Execution, he thought fit to write to Admiral 8 
telling 


1 


115 


eh Admiral, that 


Parties, which ſhould be firſt attacked. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, growing too preſumptuous on the Protection they enjoyed, 
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a—_ him, that the Spaniards having infringed the Liberties of 
the King of England's Harbour, and become the Aggreſſors, he 
found himſelf obliged to retaliate Force with Force, and at- 
tack them, in which, purſuant to the Declaration he had 
made to him, he not only hoped for, but depended on his Aſ- 
| fiſtance, which, however, if he ſhould not pleaſe to grant, 
he prayed the Favour, that he would at leaſt give him Leave to 
engage the Enemy, otherwiſe he ſhould have juſt Cauſe of Com- 
plaint to all the World, of ſo manifeſt an Injury. PI, 
Tuis Letter being delivered to the Engliſh Admiral, Van 
Tremp bore up to the Spaniards, in fix Diviſions, and charged 
them fo furiouſly with his Broad-fides, and his Fire-ſhips, as 
forced them all to cut their Cables, and being fifty-three in Num- 
der, twenty-three ran aſhore, and ſtranded in the Downs, where- 
of three were burnt, two ſunk, and two periſhed on the Shore ; 
one of which was a great Galleon (the Vice-Admiral of Galicia) 
commanded by Antonio de Caftre, and mounted with fifty-two 
Braſs Guns. The Remainder of the twenty-three which were 
ſtranded and deſerted by the Spaniards, were manned by the 
_ Engliſh, to fave them from the Dutch. The other thirty Spa- 
ni Ships, with Don Antonio de Oguendo, the Commander in 
chief, and Admiral of Portugal, got out to Sea, and kept 
in good Order, till a thick Fog ariſing, the Dutch took Advan- 
thereof, interpoſed between the Admirals and their Fleet, 
and fought them valiantly till the Fog cleared up, when The Ad- 
miral of Portugal began to flame, being fired by two Dutch 
Ships fitted for that Purpoſe. endo perceiving this, preſent 
ly ſtood away for Dunkirk, with The Admiral of that Place, 
and ſome few Ships more; for, of theſe thirty, five were ſunk 
in the Fight, eleven taken and ſent into Holland, three periſhed 
upon the Coaſt of France, one near Dover, and only ten eſca- 
ped. The firſt Hoſtility committed by the Spaniards was a Plea 
the Dutch made Uſe of in their Juſtification to us; and, at the 
fame Time a ſufficient Argument to defend the Conduct of the 
Eugliſb Government, which otherwiſe would have appeared re- 
pugnant to the Laws of Nations, in ſuffering one Friend to de- 
ſtroy another within its Chambers ©. . 
IT may not be amiſs to obſerve, that in Reality the People in 
general were not ſorry for this Misfortune which befel the Spani- 
ards, though the Court took all the Care imaginable to prevent 
it : andthe Reaſon was, that ſome ſurmiſed this to be a new Spa- 
niſh Armada, fitted out nominally againſt the Dutch ; but in 
Truth, intended to act againſt Heretics in general. At firſt 
Sight this may appear a wild and extravagant Suggeſtion: but 
perhaps, the Reader will change his Opinion, when he is told, 
that 


4 Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 281. 
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that in the next Parliament, there really appeared ſome kind of 
Proof of it; a Popiſo Book being produced, in which, among 
other ſuperſtitious Things, were Prayers for the holy Martyrs, 
who periſhed in the Fleet ſent againſt the Heretics in England. 
However it was, the bare Report undoubtedly was more than ſuf- 
ficient to alarm the Populace, and revive their Reſentments 
againſt the Spaniards. Some of our own Writers have affected 

to repreſent the Conduct of the Dutch as derogatory on this Oc- 
caſion from our Sovereignty of the Sea, but Foreigners, who are 
the beſt Judges in ſuch Caſes intimate nothing of this kind “, 
though it muſt be allowed, our Affairs were then in ſuch Con- 
fuſion, that it is very doubtful whether his Majeſty could have 
properly reſented any Indignity in Caſe they had offered it. 

I HAD like to have ſlipped over, as I think all our Writers 
of Naval Hiſtory have done, the Expedition of the Marquiſs of 
Hamilton againſt the Scots, which was undertaken this Year; 
and indeed there is very little in it worth mentioning, except to 
ſhew how difficult it is to come at Truth in relation to theſe Af- 
fairs. Biſhop Burnet, in his Memoirs of the Hamilton Family, 
has given us a very plauſible Account of this Matter. He ſays, 
the Duke embarked at Yarmouth about the middle of April 1639; 
that he had with him about 5000 Men, among whom there 
were not above 200 that knew how to fire a Gun : but he does 
not ſay what Number of Ships he had, or of what Burden ; 
only, that the Troops were tranſported in Colliers, and arrived 
in the Frith of Forth the firſt of May. There he continued for 
ſome Time, treating with the Scots to little or no Purpoſe, till 
the Seaſon being loſt, he returned without effecting any Things. 
Another Gentleman, who lived in thoſe Times, and ſeems to 
have known as much of them, gives a quite different Detail ; 
which, as it is very ſhort, may not be unworthy of the Reader's 
Notice. Hamilton was to be a diſtin General both by Sea 
and Land, and with a good Fleet was to block up the Scots 
% Seas; nay, to my Knowledge, he promiſed ſo to viſit his 
© Countrymen on their Coaſts, as that they ſhould find little 
* Eaſe or Security in their Habitations. For he had three good 
«© Engliſh Regiments on board him: but the very Choice of his 
„ Ships ſhewed he had more mind to make War upon the 
„King's Treaſure, than on his own Country or Countrymen : 
“ for he had choſen ſome of the ſecond and third Rate; * 

| 4 the 


e Ruſhworth's Collections, vol. ii. p. 374. Prynne's Royal Fa- 
vourite, p. 59. Fiery Jeſuits, a — — Pamphlet, printed in 1667. 
p- 118. f See Nani's Hiſtory of Venice, Book xi. p. 472, 473. 
Memoirs of James and William Dukes of Hamilton, p. 121, — 139 
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ic the leaſt Frigates would have done the greateſt Service: thus 
e by the very Bulk of his Ships obliging himſelf to an Inactivi- 
« ty. One might well have expected that he that had fo 
« prodigally, as a Commiſſioner, laviſhed his Majeſty's Ho- 
« nour, and unhinged the Government, would have vigorouſly 
* employed thoſe Forces under his Command to have reſtored 
both, and that a Man of his Importance would have found 
* fome Party ready to have countenanced and aſſiſted him: 
& but inſtead thereof, when he comes and anchors in the Frith, 
5 his Mother (a violent-ſpirited Lady, and a deep Preſbytereſs) 
* comes on Board him; and ſurely ſhe had no hard Taſk to 
* charm him. Afterwards the great Ships (like the great for- 
* midable Log, let down to be a King) lying till, he had ſe- 
ic veral Viſits from many of the great Men, who were moſt 
« active againſt the King: as if he had been rather returned 
% from an Eaſt- India Voyage, than come as a powerful Ene- 
« m h 25 | 5 | . 
Tux Fleet was henceforward fo entirely out of the King's 
Power, that I think the Naval Hiſtory of this Reign ends pro- 
perly here; and therefore, having already related, as fairly and 
impartially as I can, the ſeveral Expeditions undertaken by his 
Authority, I come now to mention the Progreſs of Trade, the 
Increaſe of Shipping, and the Encouragement of our Plantations, 
during the ſame Space. 5 
| Ir appears from Sir William Monſon, and indeed from all 
the unprejudiced Writers of thoſe Times, who were competent 
Judges of theſe Matters, that the Commerce of this Iſland in- 
creaſed exceedingly during the firſt fifteen Years of this King's 
Reign; inſomuch that the Port of London only could have ſup- 
plied a hundred Sail, capable of being converted eaſily into Men 
of War, and well furniſhed with Ordnance i. The Trade to 
the Ea/t-Indies, which was but beginning in his Father's Time, 
became now very conſiderable, and our Ships gave Law in thoſe 
Parts to almoſt all foreign Nations. "The Trade to Guinea be- 
came likewiſe of very conſiderable Benefit to the Engliſh Sub- 
jects; and our Intercourſe with Spain, after the ending of the 
War, proved of infinite Advantage likewiſe *. It is true, there 
happened ſome conſiderable Diſputes between the Government 
and the Merchants, about Cuſtoms, which ſome of the Ni- 
Niſters of the Crown thought to have depended immediately 
thereupon, and might be taken by Virtue of the Prerogatire 
only ; whereas others thought, as moſt of the Merchants 3 
| ſelves 


> Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, p. 141, 132. Naval Tracte, 
p. 293. * Id ibid. 
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ſelves did, that nothing of this Kind could be levied but by the 
Conſent of Parliament : but theſe very Diſputes ſhew that Trade 
was in a flouriſhing Condition ; for if the Cuſtoms had not 
riſen to a conſiderable Height, beyond what they did in former 
Times, no Miniſtry would have run the Hazard of ſuch a Con- 
teſt . But the principal Source of our Naval Strength then, 
(as it has been ever ſince) was our Plantations, to the Encou- 
ragement and Augmentation of which, even thoſe Accidents 
contributed which might have been otherwiſe fatal to the Society; 
| ſuch as our Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Divifions which inclined 
Numbers of induſtrious and thinking People to prefer Liberty, 
and whatever they could raiſe in diſtant and hitherto uncultivated 
to the uneaſy Situation in which they found themſelves at 

Jome ®, | 
Tux Colony of Virginia had ſtruggled under great Difficul- 
ties from the Time it fell under the Direction of a Company, 
till the King was pleaſed to take it into his own Hands; which 
he did very ſoon after his coming to the Crown, and then di- 
rected the Conſtitution of that Colony to be a Governor, Coun- 
_ cil, and Aſſembly, conformable to that of this Kingdom, and 
under which the Colony quickly to flouriſh. But this 
happy Situation of Affairs did not laſt long: Sir John Harvey, 
whom the King had made Governor, did ſo many illegal and 
groſs Actions, that the Colony being at length no longer able 
to endure him, cauſed him to be ſeized and ſent home as a Pri- 
ſoner in 1639. This Behaviour the King exceedingly reſented, 
and therefore, ſent him back to his Government, without ſo much 
as hearing the Complaints that were ſent againſt him. But this 
was with a View only to ſupport the Dignity of the Crown; 
for very ſoon after Sir William Berkley was ſent over to ſucceed 
him, who proved as good a Governor as ever this Colony had “. 
That of New- England had its Name beſtowed by his Majeſty 
when Prince, and was better ſettled in King Fames's Time 
than any other of our Colonies, and throughout the whole 
Reign of King Charles the ſirſt, was conſtantly ſupplied with 
large Draughts of People; ſo that by Degrees it was divided 
into four Grovernments, under which it is ſuppoſed there might 
be near 25,000 Inhabitants, whence it appeared the, Trade carried 
on between this Colony and its Mother Country, muſt have 
been very conſiderable even in this Period o. 


EA THE. 


1 Ruſhworth's Collections, Frankland's Annals, Clarendon, Whit- 
lock, &c. n Mr. Neale in his Hiſtory of the Puritans obſerves, 
that Archbiſhop Laud drove thouſands of Families to New-Englard, 
by the Severities he exerciſed here. * The Britiſh Empire in Ame- 
rica, vol. i. p.37 2. bid. p. 79. 
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Tux Papifts in England, finding themſelves liable to many 


Severities, and being very apprehenſive of more and greater fal- 


ling upon them, were deſirous of having an Aſylum in the new 
World as well as other Nonconformiſts ; and this gave Riſe to 
the planting of Maryland, a Country hitherto accounted Part 
of Virginia, between 37 and 40 of N. L. which was granted 
by King Charles, the twentieth of June 1632, to the Anceſtor 
of the preſent Lord Baltimore, and derived its Name of Mary- 
land, from Queen Henrietta- Maria. It was more eaſily and 
more ſucceſstully planted than any former Colony had been, 
and the Hon. Mr. Leonard Calvert, Brother to the Lord Pro- | 
prictor, was the firſt Governor, and continued to exerciſe his { 
Authority, till that of the Crown grew too feeble to protect 
him; and then the Parliament ſent over a Governor of their 
own . 3 | | 
THE Summer-Iſlands which were planted in the laſt Reign, 
and ſettled under a regular Government in the Year 1619, flou- 
riſhed exceedingly, the Country being extremely pleaſant and 
fruitful, and the Ait much more wholeſome than in any other 
Part of America . As for the Iſland of Barbadoes, which had 
been planted about the beginning of the King's Reign, it was 
quickly granted to the Earl of Carliſie, who gave ſuch En- 
couragement to all who were inclined to go thither, and moſt of 
thoſe who went became fo ſpeedily rich, that it was quickly 
well peopled, and, even within this Period, was eſteemed the 
moſt populous of our Plantations . The Iſlands of St. Chriſto- 
pber and Nevis were alſo ſettled about this Time. I am now 
to take Notice of ſuch Seamen as flouriſhed within the Com- 
paſs of this Reign, and have not hitherto been particularly 
mentioned. Tm e 5 
AMONGST theſe Sir Robert Manſel claims the firſt Place, 
though the Memoirs we have of him, are far from being ſo full 
as might be wiſhed, He was deſcended from a very ancient, 
and now noble Family in Glamorganſhire, being the third Son of 
Sir Edward Manſel, Knight, by his Wife the Lady Jane, 
Daughter to Henry Earl of Worcefter *” He addicted himſelf 
early to the Sea, and under the Patronage of the famous Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Lord High-Admiral of England, came 
to be a conſiderable Officer in the Fleet, and in the Cadiz-Ex- 
pedition received the Honour of Knighthood from the Earl of 
ext, who thence forward received him into his ſpecial Fa- 
vour ; 


P The Britiſh Empire in America, vol. ii. p. 323, © Ibid. vol. ii. 
7 Ibid. p. 3. 5 Collins's Peerage of England, vol. 
70. © Camden's Annals, p. 726, | | 
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vour ; and in the / ojage, he was Captain of the Admi- 
ral's own Ship. Upon his Return he adhered to his old Pa- 
tron the Earl of Nottingham, and fo remained in Queen Eliza- 
beth's Favour during all her Reign, in which he was often em- 
ployed at Sea, eſpecially in the Defence of the Coaſt, and in 
this Service was remarkably ſucceſsful . On the Acceſſion of 
King James he was continued in his Poſt of Vice-Admiral, to 
which he had been raiſed by the Intereſt of the Earl of Not- 
tingham, and remained in Favour for ſeveral Years. When 
the Lord High-Admiral's Enemies had fo far alienated his Ma- 
jeſty's Affections as to procure a Commiſſion for reforming 
Abuſes in the Navy (which was equally detrimental to his Re- 
putation and Authority) Sir Rebert Manjel choſe rather to adhere 
to his Friend, than to make Court at his Expence, and with 
this View adviſed his Lordſhip not to ſubmit to this Commiſ- 
ſion, for which Sir Robert Manſel was committed Priſoner to the 
Marſhalſca, and continued there ſome Months, in the Year 
1613 *. In Conſequence of this Enquiry many Abuſes were really 
diſcovered and corrected; fo that 25, oo0 l. a Year were ſoon 
aſter ſaved to the Crown 7 ; from a juſt Senſe of which, Sir 
Rabert adviſed his Patron to reſign his high Office, perceiving 
that he began to outlive his Abilities, and that his longer Con- 
Fs N therein might be prejudicial both to the Public and 
Z 1 OE 5 

To prevent the Navy from receiving any Prejudice by the 
Earl of Nettingham's Reſignation, Sir Robert Manſel applied 
himſelf to the Duke of Buckingham, whom he adviſed to obtain 
that Office; and when he excuſed himſelf on Account of his 
Youth and want of Experience, told him plaialy, why he 
thought him fitteſt for the Place. He obſerved, that in Time 
of Peace the beſt Service that could be done was to repair the 
Navy, and to rebuild ſuch Ships as wanted it; and that by 
applying himſelf afliduouſly to the Duty of his Office, he 
might acquire all the Knowledge that was neceſſary, before 
any War ſhould call him into Action. Thus the Duke was 
brought into the Office of High-Admiral by the Perſuaſion of 
Sir Rabert Manſel, and upon very juſt Motives : neither was it 
at all to the Prejudice of his old Maſter ; for the Earl of Not- 

7 V tingbam 


» Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 189. * See Stowe's 
Annals, Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, cc. Windwood's 
Memorials, vol. iii. p. 460. This is affirmed by King James in 
his Speech to his Parliament, A. D. 1620, in Frankland's Annals, 
P. 49+ 127 | 
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tingham had a Penſion of 1000]. a Year and the Duke made a 
Preſent to the Counteſs of N:ttingham of 3oo0!. This Tranſ- 
action happened in 1616, and in Conſequence thereof, Sir Robert 
Manſel was made Vice-Admiral for Life. The Duke by his 
Advice did another Thing, which was very commendable. He 
procured a Commiſſion to be granted to ſeveral able and expe- 
rienced Perſons for the Management of the Navy, which had 


very good Effects: nay, there is great Reaſon to believe, con- 


_ fidering the great Confuſion into which Things afterwards fell, 
that the Fleet, if it had not been for this Commiſſion, would 
have been abſolutely ruined ; whereas, by the Help of it, it was 
ſo well preſerved, that Buckingham upon his Impeachment ac- 


quitted himſelf better in what related thereto, than in Regard to 


any other Article. 

In 1620, Sir Robert Manſe! commanded the Fleet fitted out 
againſt the Pyrates of Algiers, of which we have given an im- 
partial Account in its proper Place :. However unfortunate he 
Vas in the Management of that Expedition, yet there ſeems to 


be no Reaſon to apprehend he was in any great Fault. It is 


admitted, that he adviſed it from a generous and public-ſpirited 
Motive, the Deſire of raiſing the Engliſß Reputation at Sea, and 


and freeing our Trade from the Infults of theſe Rovers: but it 
| ſeems he was ſent abroad with fo limited a Commiſſion, and 


had ſo many raw and unexperienced Officers employed in the 
Fleet through the Favour of eminent Courtiers, that from theſe 
and other croſs Accidents, he was diſabled from performing what 
he intended, though he did all that was in his Power, and is on 
that Account commended by the moſt knowing Writers of 
thoſe Times d. This unlucky Affair, however, and perhaps his 
declining in the Favour of the Duke of Buckingham, hindered 
him from deing employed in the Reign of King Charles; and 
the very Neglect of him is mentioned as one of the Errors there- 
in ©. "He continued notwithſtanding, in Poſſeſſion of his Office 
of Vice-Admiral, and lived till after the breaking out of the 
Civil Wars, when he died with the Reputation of being a great 
_ Seaman, and a Perſon of unblemiſhed Integrity; leaving, fo far 
as I have been able to learn, no Iſſue 4. hs 


2 See all theſe Facts related in the Duke of Buckingham's Anſwer 
to the Firſt Article of his Impeachment in Frankland's Annals, p. 
188. See before, p. 17. d See an Account of this Expedi- 
tion, printed by Authority in 1621, 4to. Ruſhworth's Collections, 
vol. i. p. 34. Frankland's Annals, 

iſtory, p. 370. The Engliſh 


7 vol. i. P- 489. 
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In the Courſe of this Work Sir //illiam Monſon has frequent- 
ly been mentioned as an Admiral, and full as often cited as an 
Author ; we ſhall now take Occaſion to throw together ſuch 


| Particulars as relate to him, and which are ſcattered in a variety 


of Books, in order to preſerve, as entire as may be, the Me- 
mory of ſo worthy a Perſon, and of the principal Actions by 


| him atchieved ; ſome of which he has alſo left us recorded by his 
own Pen. 8 


TuE Family of Jonſon has been long ſettled in Lincoluſbire, 
of which this Gentleman was an Native ©. He was the 
fourth Son of John Monſon, Eſq; by Mary Daughter of Sir 


Robert Huſſey, and was born about the Year 1569 % He 


went very early to Sea, as himſelf informs us, about the 
beginning of the Spaniſh Wars, and in the Condition only of a 


private Man ; his Wages according to the Frugality uf that 


Time, being no more than 10s. a Month; from whence he 
was modal advanced to the great Commands he afterwards 
bore. His firſt Voyage was in the Year 1585, in which he 
engaged without the Knowledge either of his Father or Mother, 


and wherein he ſaw the ſharpeſt Service he met with throughout 
his Life. He was on board a Privateer, which was but a ſmall 
| Veſſel, and in Conſort with another ſtill ſmaller. They failed 
from the Ie of Wight in the Month of September, and ſoon 


after came up with a ſtout Spaniſh Ship of 300 Tons, well 
manned. The Crew, however, of the two Privateers reſolved 


to board her, which they did towards Evening; but the 


Wind growing high, and the Night dark, their Veſſels fell off, 
and they were left cn board the Spaniards. The Fight con- 
tinued all Night, with Variety of Succeſs ; but at laſt, about 
ſeven in the Morning, the Spaniards * yielded. In 1587, he 
had the Command of a Ship, and was employed afterwards 
throughout the whole Reign of the Queen. | 
Is the Year 1589, he ſerved as Vice-Admiral in the Earl of 
Cumberland's Fleet, and did excellent Service; but withal en- 
dured ſuch Hardſhips as brought upon him a Fit of Sickneſs, 


- which detaincd him in England a whole Year®. In 1591, he 
| ſerved again under the Command of the Earl of Cumberland, 


when he had the Misfortune to be taken by the Spanzards, 


and remained a Priſoner near two Years i. This did not diſ- 
courage him from acting under the Earl again, as ſoon almoſt 


as he had recoved his Liberty, in the Year 1593*. In the fa- 


* Collins's Peerage of England, vol. iv. p. 342. Sir Wil- 


lam Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 505. © Ibid. p. 246. * Ibid. 


P. 305. i Ibid. p. 159, & 504. *Ibid. p. 181. 
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mous Expedition to Cadiz, in Year 1596, he was Captain of 
The Repulſe, the Earl of Efſex's own Ship, to whom he did 
great Service, by his wiſe and moderate Counſel, and was, 
therefore very deſervedly knighted!. In the Jfland-Voyage he 
commanded the Rainbow ; and if the Earl of Eſer had then fol- 
lowed the Informations he gave him, he had certainly taken 
| moſt of the Spaniſb Galleons =. In 1599, he had the Com- 


mand of The Defiance, in the Downs, and in 1602, being Vice- 


Admiral, he had the good luck to take a great Carrack of 1600 
Tons, which with its Cargo was worth a Million of Pieces of 


Eight e. In 1602 he was at Sea again, and had the Command 
of a Squadron, in which, though he performed no great Service, 


yet he brought it home ſafely through many Perils . I have 
not gone into the Particulars of theſe Services, becauſe they 
have been all of them treated at large in the former Volume, 
and with due Reſpect to the Accounts given of them by this 


Gentleman, in his Writings ; ſo that to have entered into the 


Circumſtances of them here, would have involved us in needleſs 
Repetition. = 5 . 
Ar the Acceſſion of King 
have a fairer Title to his Favour than Sir William Monſon, 
whoſe Attachment to his Intereſt had engaged the Lords of the 
Privy-Council to place an extraordinary Confidence in his Ma- 


nagement of the Fleet, of which we have before taken Notice v. 


It does not, however, appear, that Sir William throughout the 


- Courſe of that Reign, received any extraordinary Gratifications, | 


but rather the contrary. He had the Charge of the Narrow 
Seas for twelve Years, that is, from the beginning of the Year 
1604, to the Year 1616, in which Time he did remarkable Ser- 
vice 9, in ſupporting the Honour of the Engliſb Flag againſt the 
Encroachments of the Dutch and French, and in his remarkable 


Voyage round Great-Britain and Ireland, to ſcour the Seas of 


Pyrates, of which likewiſe we have given an Account in its pro- 
per Place”. 1 F F 


AFTER ſo many and ſo great Services rendered ce Crs 


and ſo many Years ſpent in Duty to his Country, Sir William 
had the Misfortune to fall into Diſgrace, and to find all that he 


had done, and all that he had adviſed, which perhaps was of no 


leſs Conſequence, miſunderſtood, and turned to his Diſadvantage. 
As this is the moſt remarkable Part of his perſonal Hiſtory, ſo it 
oak | ſeems 


Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 184. m Ibid. p. 189. 
dee the Naval Hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth, vol. i. Sir William 
Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 198. » Naval Hiſtory of King James 
in this vol. p. 9. bid. 1216, = Ibid. p. 15. 


James, no Seaman appeared to 
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ſeems to deſerve our and the Reader's Attention on another Ac- 
count, I mean the Relation it has to the State of Maritime Af- 


fairs in thoſe Days; and, therefore, I ſhall give as clear and 


conciſe a Detail thereof as I can. It is a very dangerous Thing 
either to offend the Great, or to incur the Diſlike of the Many. 
Sir William Monſon was ſo unlucky to run into both theſe Mis- 
fortunes ; the former he incurred through a Defire of ſerving. 
his Country, and the latter by his Zeal in diſcharging his 

Duty on a tickliſh Occaſion. His great Knowledge of Mari- 
time Affairs, and the Confidence which the Seamen had in him, 
brought to his View moſt of the Grievances in the Navy, which 
he honeſtly laboured to redreſs. This gave Riſe to a Commiſ- 


ſion for that Purpoſe, which has been often mentioned, and that 


Commiſſion gave great Diſtaſte to the Earl of Nottingham, then 


Lord High Admiral, and to thoſe who under him had the chief 


Management of the Fleet. It went on notwithſtanding, a 
great Reformation was , made, and the King ſaved abundance 


BY of Money in this Article; which, however, did not leflen the 


Splcen conceived againſt Sir William Monſon, for having ſet this 


Deſign on Foots. The other Accident which hurt him with 


the People was this: The Lady Arbella having made her Eſ- 
cape, Orders were ſent to Sir //illiam Monſon, to prevent, if 


_ poſſible, her getting either into France or Flanders; and though 
he did not receive theſe Orders till twenty-four Hours after her 


Departure, yet he executed them effectually, and re-took her 


in a Bark bound for Calais, within four Miles of that Place *. 


"This was the ſame Lady concerning whom ſo much Noiſe had 
been made in the Buſineſs of Sir Walter Raleigh's Plot; and as 


fhe was a great Object of popular Pity, ſo upon this Occaſion 


many ſtrange Stories were circulated, which ſerved to raiſe an 


Odium on him for re-taking her; tho” it was his Duty, and what 
the Court ought to have looked upon as an important Service *. 
The Dutch too, who were angry with him for his Conduct in 
the narrow Seas, found Means to do him ill Offices; ſo that 
upon ſome very flight Pretences he was committed cloſe Priſoner 
to the Tower, in 1616” : but after he had been examined by 2 


* Ruſhworth's Collections, Frankland's Annals, Lediard's Naval 
Hiſtory. © Winwood's Memorials, vol. iii. p. 280. This Lady 
is in molt of our Hiſtorians called the Lady Arabella, but in the Pro- 
clamation publiſhed upon her Flight, and which is extant in Rymer's 
Fœdera, vol. xvi. p. 710. ſhe is ſtiled the Lady Arbella, and ſo ſhe 
wrote her Name. v See the Introduction to the ſecond Book of 
his Naval Tracts. » Camden's Annals of King James, in Ken- 
net's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iu. p. 646: 
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Chief Juſtice Cote ahd Secretary Winwood, he was diſcharged ; 
and he afterwards wrote a large Vindication of his Conduct, 
while Admiral in the narrow Seas. 0 

He very ſoon recovered his Credit; for in 1617, we find 
him called to Council, in order to give hu Opinion how the 
| Algerines might be beſt reduced. In the ſucceeding Reign, 
which is that we are now ſpeaking of, he had likewiſe a great 
Intereſt, and his Advice was aſked in all Maritime Affairs; but 
as he differed in Opinion from thoſe who were then in Pofleſ- 
ſion of Power and Favour, and as he cenſured the Expedition 
to Rhe, and that againſt Cadiz, we need not wonder that he 
was not employed 7. Yet in 1635, when the King came to 
better Notions of Things, and to be truly concerned for his 
| Sovereignty of the Seas, Sir Milliam Mon ſon was appointed Vice- 
Admiral of the Sea, commanded by the Earl of Lindſey ; which 
_ effeQually vindicated the King's Honour, and the Rights of the 
Nation . After this he ſpent his Days in Privacy and Peace, 
and about the Year 16403, 
ve have made ſo great Uſe, and of which, conſidering its Sub- 
ject, I think it cannot be amiſs to give a ſhort Account. 
Ir is divided into fix Books, all on different Subjects, and 
yet all equally curious and inftruQtive. The firſt Book is, for the 
moſt part, a Collection of every Years Actions in the Wars 
_ againſt Spain, on our own and the Spanih Coaſts, and in the 
Wt Indier: A brief Narrative, for no more is ſaid, but the 
* ow 
ze: yet the is to ſhe wh 
— or why ſo little Advan — — pn 4d 
ſucceeded. In ſome he is more parti than in others; and, 
what perhaps may be till of Uſe, he at laſt ſets down the Ab- 
uſes in the Fleet, and the Methods for redreſſing them. His ſe - 


that Work of bis of which 


cond Book continues ſomewhat of the Method of the firſt, be- 


ginning with fatherly Inſtructions to his Son; whence he pro- 
ceeds to the Peace with Spain, which puts an end to the War- 
like Naval Actions, yet not to his Command, being employed 
inſt Pyrates. He inveighs againſt the Dutch, ſhews the ill 
— ans of a Deſign againſt Algiers, and makes very curi- 
ous Remarks on the Attempt upon Cadiz, by King Charles J. 
_ propoſing Methods how Spain might have been much more en- 
dangered ; with other Particulars about the Shipping of England, 
and Sovereignty of the Seas. The third Book only treats of the 
Admiralty; that is, of all Things relating to the Royal Navy, 
from 


= Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracks, p. 250: Ibid. p. 258; 
4-257, *® Tbid. p. 290, bid. p. 295: 
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from the Lord High-Admiral to the meaneſt Perſon employed 
aſhore, and to the Cabin-Boys at Sea; and from a compleat 
Fleet to the ſmalleſt Veſſel ; and Part of it; with Inſtructions 
for all Officers, the Size of all Sorts of Guns, all Kinds of Al- 
lowances on board the King's Ships, and excellent Di: ections 
for fighting at Sea ; an Account of all the Harbours in theſe 
three 1 with many more curious Matters accurately 
handled. The fourth Book is of a different Nature from any of 
the reſt, being a brief Collection of Spaniſh and Portugueze 
Diſcoveries, and Conqueſts in = Aſia, and America; with 
ſome Voyages round the World, and ſomewhat of Engliſh and 
French Plantations. The fifih Book is full of Projects and Schemes 
for managing Affairs at Sea to the beſt Advantage for the Na- 
tion. The ſixth and laſt treats of Fiſhing, to ſhew the infinite 
Addition of Wealth and Strength it would bring to England 
with ſuch Inſtructions as are neceſſary for putting ſuch a Deſign 
Tux writing and collecting theſe Pieces were the laſt Efforts 
of his Genius; for he died in the Month of February, 1642, 

being in 8 7 Year of his Age, at Kymerſley, in Surry, the 
place he choſen for his Retirement, and where he left a 
numerous Poſterit . F 
As for Sir John Pennington, Sir Henry Marom, and ſome 
other Seamen who roſe in this Reign to be Admirals, we meet 
with nothing relating to them of Importance enough to deſerve 
the Attention of the Reader, or which can any Way tend to 
the enlightening this part of our Hiſtory, and therefore, we ſhall 
_ conclude our Account of this Reign, with a Lift of the Ships 
added to the Royal Navy by King Charles 1. ; 


Ships. Men in Harbour, Men at Sea. 


Ten Whelps 3 60, ſome 70 
The Henrietta Pinngge 3 25 
| The Mary Pinnace 3 ” 
The Charles 9 250 
The Henrietta- Maria 9 250 
r 9 260 
The Victory 9 250 
The Leopard 7 =» 
The Swallow = 300 ---. 
The Sovereign CHAP. 


bd Theſe Tracts are N in the 3d Volume of Churchill's Col · 
lection of Voyages. It is v lain from the Prefaces and Dedica 
tions, that the Author 1 = for the Preſs, though he did not 
live to publiſh them. © Collins's Peerage of England, vol. iv. yp. 
342. Sir William Monſon's Naval Trad, p. 277. 
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CHAP, Wl. 


The Naval Hiſtory of GREAT-BRITAIN from 
the breaking out of the Civil War to the Reſtoration 
of King Charles II. comprebending an Account of all 
the Struggles between King and Parliament for the 
a of the Fleet, the Revolt of Part of it to the 
Prince of Wales, the Dutch War, the Diſputes with 

France, the War with Spain; and the Memoirs of 
— famous Seamen as flouriſhed within this Space of 
Time. | PP | 


TJ HEN the Diſputes between King Charles I. and his 
Parliament were grown to ſuch a Height, that both Par- 
ties thought the ſhorteſt Method of deciding was to have Re- 
courſe to the Sword, it was natural for them to be extremely 
folicitous about the Fleet, for many Reaſons ; and for this parti- 
cularly, that whoever was Maſter of that, would be conſidered as 
the ſupreme Power by foreign Princesa. The Earl of Northumber- 
land was at this Time Lord High-Admiral : the King had given 
him that Commiſſion to ſatisfy the Houſe of Commons, who had 
a Confidence in him ; and had granted it during Pleaſure only, 
becauſe his Intention was to confer that Office on his Son the 
Duke of York, as ſoon as he became of Age d. Sir Robert 
Manſel was Vice-Admiral of England; a Gentleman very loyal, 
but withal far in Years. Sir Jobn Pennington was Vice-Admiral 
of the Fleet then in the Downs, and Sir John Mennes was Rear- 
Admiral; both well affected to his Majeſty. The Parliament, 
however, having formed a Project of diſpoſſeſſing the King of his 
Fleet, executed it ſucceſsfully, notwithſtanding theſe Circum- 
ſtances ſo favourable for his Majeſty, and tho' he had the Affections 
of the Seamen, whoſe Wages he had raiſed, and for whom he 
had always ſhewn a particular Eſteem®. This was one of the 
moſt extraordinary Things they did, was of the utmoſt Conſe- 

quence to their Affairs, and therefore we ſhall give a ſhort and 
impartial Account of the Steps they took to accomplilh it. 


Is 


» Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, p. 217. Whitlocke's Memori- 

als, Echard, Rapin, ce. d Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 

. 157. the Oxford Edition in Folio, 1732. _ © Clarendon, ubi 

ſupra. Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, Heath's Chronicle, Whit- 
lock, Kennet, Echard, Rapin. | | | | 
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In the Spring of the Year 1641; the Parliament deſired, that 
5s in Effect directed, the Earl of ETD * a 
ftrong Fleet for. the Nation's agg appropriat- 
ed a proper Fund for this Service. — 2 that he 
would appoint the Earl of Warwick Admiral of that Fleet, on 
Account of his own Indiſpoſition, which rendered it 
for him to Command in Perſon . The Ki took this ll, and 
inſiſted on Sir John Penningten's keeping his : but the 
Earl had ſo much Reſpect to the Parliament's Recommendation, 
that he ordered the Fleet to be delivered up to the Earl of War- 
wick, and 
Power to 
ment then would have made 
of the Navy, Vice-Admiral in the Room of Sir 55. Pennington 3 
but he to undertake this Service, without the 's Per- 
miſſion, his Majeſty was pleaſed to his Pleaſure, that 
4 ne park, which he did, and the Parliament there- 
ted one Batten Vice-Admiral, who was remar 
difufected towards the King ; and their Orders being complied 
with, the Fleet, in the Spring of 1642, fell into their ——"j 
— - the King was perſuaded in his Mind, that he could at 
ime recover it, which was the true Reaſon of his not re- 
moving the Earl of Northumberland from his high Office*. It 
was not long before he had good Reaſon to change his Opinion; 
for the Queen ſending his Majeſty a ſmall Supply from Holland 
in The Providence, the only Ship the King had, the from 
the Downs chaſed it into the Humber, and forced the 
to run it aſhore. Upon this the King reſolved to attempt ſciz- 
ing the Fleet, and if the Deſign had been executed as well 
as it was laid, might very probably have taken Effect; but 
through the Miſmanagement of Sir John Pennington it miſcar- 
ried, and ſerved only to defeat the King's Hopes for the future, 
by affording the Earl of Yarwick an Opportunity of removing 
all the King's Friends, which he had long GN and now made 
the moſt off. 
THe Parliament as they had ſhewn great Care od Induſtry 
in ſecuring, ſo they 3 no leſs Wiſdom in the Conduct of 
the Fleet, which they always kept in good Order and well paid. 
In 1643, Vice-Admiral Batten havin Intelligence, that the 
Queen intended to go by Sea from 2 into the North of 
England, 


4 Clarendon, ubi ſupra. Hiſt. of the Revolutions i in England, by 
Father lege, Warwick's Memoirs, Echard. e Clarendon's 


_. ol ay Kennet, Rapin. f Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 220. 
chard, Rapip. 
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England, he did his utmoſt to intercept her, though on 
Dated dies of War. This proving ineffectual, he chaſed the 
Ship into Bur kngton-Bay ; and when the Queen was landed, 
having Intelligence that ſhe lodged in a Houſe upon the Quay, 
be fired upon it ſo, that many of the Shot went through her 
Chamber, and. ſhe was obliged, though much indiſpoſed, 
to retire for Shelter into the open Fields 5. This Service, which 
was performed in the Month of February, was very grateful to 
the Parliament, becauſe it ſhewed how much the Officers of the 
Fleet at leaſt, were in their Intereſt, In the Month of Septem- 
ber, in the fame Year, they ſent their Orders to the Earl of 
Harwick, to attempt the Relief of Exeter, which he perform- 
ed with great Zeal, but with indifferent Succeſs ; for ſailing up 
the River, which runs by the Walls of the Town, in Hopes of 
_ throwing Succour that Way into the Place, he found ſome 
Works thrown up on = _ _ bindered him 42 
turbing the Beſiegers ſo much as he expected: and yet lyin 
there too long with this View, the Tide falling, 333 | 
to leave three of his Ships behind him; two of which were ta- 
ken, and the third burnt in his Preſence b. He did, however, 
great Service on the Coaſt of Devenfire, ſecured Plymouth and 
ether Places, and, all the Time he commanded, kept the Fleet 
W 2 OR uppermoſt, all Affairs 
-- as the Preſbyterian Party were ; irs 
relating to the Navy went on ſmoothly. The Earl of Nar- 
wick was entirely devoted to them, and ſo were all the Officers, 
by him appointed. Every Summer à ſtout Squadron was fitted 
out, to ſerve as Occaſion required; and by this means the Trade 
of the Nation was proteted *, But in the Year 1648, when 
the Independants came by their Intrigues to prevail, Things took 
a new Turn, and it was reſolved to remove the Earl of Farwrck, 
from his Command, notwithſtanding the Services he had per- 
formed, and to make Colonel Rainſborough Admiral. This 
Gentleman had been bred a Seaman, and was the Son of a Com- 
mander of Diſtinction; but had for ſome Time ſerved as an 
Officer in the Parliament-Army, and was then a Colonel of 
Foot. When this News came to the Fleet in the Downs, it 
put the Seamen into great Confuſion, and their Officers, the 
Earl of JZarwick and Vice-Admiral Batten, were fo little pleaſ- 
ed with the Uſage they had met with, that inſtead of ſoftening, 
| 5 they 


8 Clarendon's Hiſt. * 283. Warwick's Memoirs, p. 237. Fa- 
cher d'Orleans's Hiſt. of the Revolutions in England, p. 6. 1 Cla- 
rendon's Hiſt. p. 346. i Whitlock, Kennet, Echard, Rapim 
* Heath's Chronicle, Whitlock, Echard, Rapin. 
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ey augmented their Diſcontents ; inſomuch, that they ſeized 
= Rainſborough, and ſuch Officers as adhered > ec 
them on Shore, and reſolved to fail over to Holland, in order to 
take on board the Duke of Yori, whom they called their Ad- 
miral ; becauſe the King's Intention of making him ſo, was 
a Thing generally known l. Though the King was then a Pri- 
ſoner, and his Affairs reduced to a very low Ebb, yet, i/ this 
Revolt of the Fleet had been properly mai aged, it might have 
had very happy Effects: but as it was conducted, it is ſcarce 
to conceive how little Advantage was drawn from an 
Accident which promiſed ſo much. It is true, the Pailiament 
upon the firſt Intimation of the growing Diſaffection among 
the Seamen, had directed but half the uſual Proviſions to be put 
on board the Fleet. This might have been eaſily remedicd, 
conſidering that Kent was in Arms for the King, and many of 
its Inhabitants went on board the Fleet, in order to do him all 
the Service they could. The great Misfortune was, that this 
ſtrange Turn was entirely concerted by the Seamen; ſo that 
when they declared for the King, they had very few Officers 
among them : and as they were little inclined to uſe the Advice 
of any who were not of their own Profeſſion, there was a g 0d 
deal of Time loſt before they poſitively reſolved what to do, 
which gave the Parliament an rtunity of recovering them- 
ſelves from the Conſternation into which this unexpected Event 
had thrown them; and the firſt Reſolution they took was 
a very wiſe one, viz. the reſtoring the Earl of Varwick to his 
Title and Command, ſending him Orders to draw together a 
Fleet as ſoon as poſſible =, | „„ . 
Tunis Fleet, which at laſt failed for Calais, conſiſted of 
ſeventeen good Ships; and for the preſent the Parliament had 
nothing near the ſame Force to oppoſe thein n.. They left a Ship 
riding before the Place laſt mentioned, to receive the Prince of 
Wales, and then failed for Holland. Soon after, both the Prince 
and the Duke came on board, with many perſons of Quality, 
who were now abroad wit them in Exile. Inſtead of conſi- 
dering what Service the Fleet might beſt be employed in, 
| thoſe who were about the Princes fell into Intrigues for obtain- 
ing the Command, and the contending Parties filling the Sea- 
mens Heads with very different Stories, that Spirit of Loyalty 


I Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 528. Heath's Chronicle, p. 175. War- 
wick's Memoirs, p. 316. Father d'Oricans's Hiſtory of the Revolu- 
tions in England, p. 116 ” Clacendon's Hiſtory, p. 531. Life of 
Dr. John Barwick, * 102. Heath's Chronicle, p. 2; = Bates's 
Hiſtory of the Troubles in Ergland, p, 100. 
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was quickly extinguiſhed, which had induced them to take this 
extraordinary Step *. In the midſt of theſe Diſputes Admiral Bar- 
ten came in with The Conſtant Warwick, one of the beſt Ships 


in the Parliament-Navy, and ſeveral Seamen of Note. The 


Prince of Wales upon this Occaſion took a very wiſe Reſolu- 
tion: he knighted Batten, and made him Rear-Admiral, his 
Brother the Duke of York having before made the Lord il. 


foughby of Parham, who was alſo a new Convert from the Par- 


liament-Party, Vice-Admiral ?. As the Fleet conſiſted now 


about twenty Sail, it was judged proper to enter upon Action, 


2892 * 14 1 geen ton 
Ie of Wight, to reſcue the King, whi ight certainly have 
—— the other, to enter the River of Thames, in order 
to awe the City of London, by interrupting their Trade ; and 


to enfeeble the Parliament, by hindering their Supplies of Sea 


men from the outward-bound Ships: which Scheme was 


the moſt practicable, or perhaps the moſt profitable, and was 


therefore immediately _ into Execution . | 

Tu Succeſs of this Enterprize was in the began in 
favourable ; and on their coming into the Mouth of the Rives, 
the Prince's Fleet took abundance of rich Prizes, particularly a 


Ship laden with Cloth, bound for Rotterdam, worth go,o00 J. 
Soon after he entered into a Treaty with the City, which end- 


ed at laſt in a Compoſition for his Prizes *. The Earl of War- 


wick in the mean while had fitted out a ſtrong Fleet at 


Portſmouth, with which he came into the Downs, and anchor- 
ed within Sight of the Prince. Great Endeavours were uſed 
on both Sides to draw over each other's Seamen, but to no 
great Purpoſe ; at laſt, the Prince reſolved to engage the Ene- 


my, which he attempted, but was prevented by the ſhifting of 


the Wind, and then Proviſions falling ſhort, it was judged ex- 
pedient to fail for the Coaſt of Flland, where the Fleet arriv- 
ed ſafely; but thoſe who ſhould have commanded them were 
divided in Opinion, and in ſuch Confuſion among themſelves, 
that no new Courſe could be reſolved on*. The Earl of Var- 
_ wick, who ſuſpected what would happen, and knew they could 
meet with no Supplies of Money to enable them to pay the 


Fleet, followed them in their Retreat, and ſent to the States of 
5 1 Holland, 


o Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 5 30. Whitlock, Echard. Rapin. 

7 Heath's Chronicle, p 175. 1 Clarendon's Hiſtory, p 531. 
Warwick's Memoirs, Whitlock, Echard, Rapin. = Clarendon's 
Hiſtorv, p. 536. Heath's Chronicle, p. 176. Columna Roſtrata, p. 
86. Whitlock, Rapin. * Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 537. 
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Helland, _—_— cy to „ certain Ships, which had 
the Parliament of England, to put to Sea. 

Tus States were very much embarrafſed what to do in this 

critical JunQure : they were unwilling to break with the Parlia- 


 ment's Admiral; but on the other hand it would have been a 


Reproach to them, to have ſuffered the Prince of Fales to be 
inſulted on their Coaſts, and in their Harbours. In the mean 

Time, both Parties, being excited by Hatred as well as Neceſlity- 
to fight, it was difficult to prevent it * both Sides at firſt flat- 
tered themſelves with the Hopes of a Victory, becauſe both 
Sides were perſuaded the Ships of their Antagoniſt would deſert 
and come over to them. The firſt Step the States took, was 
to give Orders to the Admiralty of Rotterdam to fit out all the 
Ships they had, with all poſſible Expedition, and to fall down 
the River to prevent the two Fleets coming to an Engagement, 


In the mean Time they ſent four Deputies on board the two 


Admirals, to beg of them in the Name of the States, not to 
undertake any Thing on their Coaſts, and in the very Sight of 
_ Harbours, which might affect the Sovereignty of their Re 
ublic. a 2 = 
, Tux Prince of Wales was the moſt tractable, becauſe his 
Sailors, being badly paid, deſerted ; and even ſome of his Ships 
and Officers, which had ſo lately left the Parliament to go over 
to him, left him, and took Part with their old Maſters again. 
He had only fourteen Ships left, very poorly equipped, with 


which he retired under the Cannon of Heluoet, to avoid an En- 


on or Inſult, inſtead of offering any 

HE Earl of Warwick began to talk now in a higher Strain, 
inſiſting that ſuch as were on board this Fleet were Deſerters, 
and ought to be given up to him ; but at laſt, finding that 
there. was little good to be done, he put to Sea, and returned 


| home; after which the Fleet was put abſolutely under the Com- 
mand of Prince Rupert, who determined to carry on a pyrati- 


cal War : and thus this extrordinary Accident, which properly 


* managed might have been a Means of preſerving the King and 


Kingdom, turned to no Advantage to the former, and prov- 


ed of infinite Detriment to the latter, as it divided the Naval 
Force, and rendered precarious the Trade of the Nation. 


Theſe Tranſactions happened between the latter End of July 
1648, and the Cloſe of the ſame Year; about which Time 
Prince Rupert left the Dutch Coaſt, in order to repair to Ire 
land. In this Scheme he ſucceeded happily, taking many Prizes 


© Annales des Provinces Unies, par M. Baſnage, vol. i. p. 139. 
Vor. II. G 
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in his Paſſage, and arriving fafely at laſt in the Port of Kin- 
ſale u. | 
/ Taz Parliament, however, had now recovered their Sove- 
reignty at Sca, where they kept ſuch ſtrong Squadrons continu - 
ally cruiſing, that it was not thought adviſeable for King 
Charles II. to venture his Perſon on that Element, in order to 
go to Ireland, where his Preſence was neceſfary . Yet the Earl 
of Warwick, who had ſerved them fo faithfully, and with ſuch 
| Succeſs, was removed from the Command of the Fleet, which 
was put; into the Hands of Land-Officers, ſuch as Blake and 
Popham, who, notwithſtanding, behaved well, quickly gained 
the Love of the Sailors, and grew in a ſhort time able Seamen 
themſelves . As for Prince e, he continued cruifing and 
making Prizes, throughout the greateſt Part of the Year 16497, 
while the War continued hot in Treland; but Things taking a 
new Turn there, entirely in the Parliament's Favour, Orders 
were given by the Parliament to their Admirals Blake and Pop- 
| ham, to block up the Prince's Squadron in the Port of Lin ſale, 
which they accordingly did, and' reduced them to ſuch Extre- 
mities, that his Men began fo deſert in great Numbers; ſo that 
finding his. Caſe deſperate, the whole Kingdom of Ireland in a 
manner conquered, all Hopes of Syccour loſt, and very indif- 
ferent Terms to be hoped for from the Conquerors, he at laſt 
took a deſperate Reſolution of forcing a Paſſage through the 
Enemy's Fleet, which be effected on the twenty-fourth of Oc- 
tober, with the Loſs, however, of three Ships, and fo failed 
away. to the Coaſt of France a, where he continued to obſtruct 
the Engliſh Trade, and to make Prize of ſuch Ships as fell in 
his Way, acting entirely on his own Head, and without aſking. 
or receiving any Directions from the King. f 
PaixcE Rupert, after he had make his Eſcape, in the man- 
ner we have before related, out of the Harbour of Xinſale, re- 


ſolved to fail into the Mediterranean; but with what other View 


than that of carrying on his old Trade of privateering, does not 
appear. When he came upon the Coaſt of Spain, his Fleet 
ſuffered exceedingly by a Storm, which drove five of his Fleet 

into the Port of Carthagena, where they were very ill treated 
by the Spaniards, who plundered two of the Ships, and com- 


pelled 
= : Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 550. Bates's Hiſtory, part, ii. p. 32. 
vw Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 590. * Whitlock, Echard, Rapin. 


Y Heath's Chronicle, p. 254. Columna Roſtrata, p. 87. * Cla- 
rendon's Hiſtory, p. 595. Heath's Chronicle, p. 254. Bates's Hiſt. 
Fart ii. p. 32. Columna Roſtrata, p. 87. * Clarendon's Hiſtory, 
p. 595. Columna Roſtrata, p. 87. ws 
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pelled many of the Men to enter againſt their Will into their Ser- 
vice d. A Fleet . to the Parliament, under the Com- 
mand of Blake and m, arrived ſoon after at St. Andero, 
and wrote from thence a Letter in ſtrong Terms to the King 
of Spain, demanding that both Ships and Men, in caſe any 
of Prince Rupert's were in his Power, ſhould be delivered up; 
with Threats in caſe they were refuſed. To this a very civil 
Anſwer was given; and a Ring, worth 1 500 J. was ſent to the 
Admiral, as a Token of the King of Spain's Reſpet e. After 
this, Blake followed Prince Rupert into the River of Liſbon, 
where in the Months of September and Oclober 1650, he ruined 
the Brazil Fleet, which induced the Portugueze to force Prince 
| Rupert out of their Port, whence he failed to Carthagena. 
Blake purſued him thither ; but being obliged for want of Pro- 
viſions to put to Sea, his Highneſs eſcaped to Malaga, where he 


took ſeveral Engliſh Ships, till Blake came thither, and fell upon 


his ſmall Squadron, which conſiſted now but of five Ships. One 
of theſe he drove aſhore, burnt two more, and forced Prince 


' Rupert himſelf to make his Eſcape thro Spain 4. His Highneſs 


| ſoon after went to Sea again, cruized now on the Spaniards and 
| Genoeſe, as well as the Engliſh ©, and having taken ſeveral rich 
Prizes, failed to the Mit- Indies, whither his Brother Prince 
Maurice, with a ſmall Squadron, was gone before. In thoſe 
Seas they did likewiſe a great deal of Miſchief, till Prince Mau- 
rice in The Conflant Reformation was caſt away ; and Prince 
Rupert, finding the few Ships he had left fo leaky and rotten, 
that they were ſcarce able to keep the Sea, was glad to return to 
France ; and arriving in the Port of Nantes in the Year 1652, 
with a Man of War, and three or four other Ships, he was 
forced to ſell them to pay the People's Wages*. Such was the 
End of about twenty-five good Ships well manned, which had 
deſerted the Parliament Service ! and the Reader will eaſily 
judge, how great a Loſs this was to the Nation, which was ſoon 

after engaged in the Dutch War. * 
ApmiIRAL Blake on his Return to England was received with 
great Favour by the Parliament, had the Thanks of the Houſe 
given him, and in Conjunction with Deane and Popham, had the 
ſupreme Power at Sea veſted in him for the Year 1651*. The 

f G 2 „„ 
Þ Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. cox. Id. ibid. © Heath's Chro- 
ricle, p. 275, - ©. Roſtrata, p. 88. Life of Blake. 
Bates's Hiftory of the Troubles, &c. Life of Prince Rupert. * Cla- 
_ rendon's Hiſtory, p. 599. Columna Roſtrata, p. 88. Bates's 
Hiſtory of the MIT p. 74. Britiſh Empire in America. #* Cla- 
rendon's Hiftory of the Rebellion, p. 652. Heath's Chronicle, p. 377. 
> Ruſbworth's Collections, Heath's Chronicle, Life of Blake. 
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firſt Exploit that his Maſters thought of, was the Reduction of 


the Iſlands of Scilly, which were ſtill held for the King by Sir 
John Greenville. The Privateers fitted out from thence did a 
z t deal of Miſchief to Trade, and, therefore, might well 

— deſerved the Parliament's Notice; but there was another 
Incident which made them particularly uneaſy at that Juncture; 
and this was the Arrival of a Dutch Squadron there, of twelve 


Men of War, commanded by Admiral Van Tromp*. The Pre- 


tence of ſending him was to demand Satisfaction of the Go- 


vernor for about twenty Prizes, which in a ſhort Space had been 


carried into his Ports by his Privateers : but the true Deſign was 
to drive a Bargain with him, if poſſible, for thoſe Iſlands ; which 


might have had very bad Conſequences had it been carried into 


Execution. Admiral Blake in the Phenix Frigate, in Conjunc- 


tion with dir George Ayſcue, with a ſmall Fleet, failed thither in 
the Month of May, and very quickly performed what they were 


ſent for, the Governor being glad to deliver up his Charge upon 
honourable Terms, and the Admiral as willing to grant all he 
could reaſonably expect *. Thence Blake ſailed with the Fleet 
to Jerſey, where he arrived in the Month of October, and re- 


duced it by the End of the Year ; as he did likewiſe Cornet- 
_ Caftle, which was the only Place held out for the King in 
_ Guernſey, and thus ſecured the Sovereignty of the Sea in this 


Part of the World for the Parliament !. 


. SIR George Ayſcue after the Reduction of Scilly, having 

| ſtrengthened his Fleet with ſome Ships, failed into the J/:/f- 
Indies, in order to reduce ſuch of the Plantations as had de- 
clared for the King. On board his Fleet failed Colonel Allen, 
a Gentleman of Barbadoes, who had been ſent by ſuch, in that 


Colony and the Lecward- lands, as were well affected to the 
Parliament, to demand Relief. This Fleet arrived in Carliſſe- 
Bay in Barbadoes, on the ſixteenth of October, 1651, and took 
fourteen Sail of Dutch Ships that were trading there. Francis 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, whom we before mentioned, was 
Governor of the Iſland for the King, and ſhewed ſo good an 
Inclination to defend himſelf, that it was the 17th of December 
| before Admiral Ayſcue thought fit to attempt landing; which 
at laſt he effected with ſome Loſs, Colonel Allen with between 
thirty and forty Men being killed in the Attempt. ** his 

| : Forces 


i Heath's Chronicle, p. 288. 289. Bates's Hiſtory of the Troubles, 
Life of Blake. * The Original Articles, a MS. in Folio of two 


Sheets, are ſtill preſerved in the Library of the Society for Propagat- 


ing the Goſpel in Foreign Parts. 1 Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 636. 
Heath's Chronicle, p. 306. Bates's Hiſtory of the Troubles, &c. 
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Forces were on Shore, the Governor thought fit to capitulate, 
and had very fair Conditions given him; for which it is 
thought Admiral Ayſcue was never forgiven by his Maſters at 
home ®. While he lay at Barbadoes, he Tent a few Ships under 


Captain Dennis to reduce Virginia, which with ſome - Trouble 


he effected. Sir George likewiſe ſubdued the Leeward-Iflands ; 
and having thus throughly fulfilled his Commiſſion he returned 
into Europe, where, as we ſhall ſee, he found the Dutch War 
already broke out . N e 

Tux Cauſes of this War are very differently related accord- 


ing to the Humours and Opinions of different Writers ; the 


Truth, however, ſeems to be, that the Old Common-wealth 
was jealous of the New one, and began to apprehend, that, 
whatever the reſt of the World might be, Halland was no 
Gainer by the Change of Government in England. The Par- 
liament, on the other Side, was very jealous of it's new-acquir- 


ed Sovereignty, and expected, therefore, extraordinary Marks 
of Regard from all the Powers with which it correſponded ©. 
The Murder of Dr. Doriflaus, whom they had ſent with a 
public Character to the States, incenſed them exceedingly ; nor 


were they better ſatisfied with the Reception that Sr. John and 
the reſt of their Ambaſſadors met with ; and, therefore, had 


little regard to the Expoſtulations of the Dutch, about their 


AR of Navigation, which was certainly a well-contrived Mea- 


| (ure, both for preſerving and for extending the Trade of this Na- 
tion, The Dutch, on the other hand, were extremely alarmed, 
when they found the Engliſſß Common-wealth inſiſt on the So- 


vereignty of the Sea, the Right of fiſhing, and licenſing to fiſh, 
diſpoſed to carry the Point of the Flag to the utmoſt height, and 


behaving ſo in all Reſpects, that the States were convinced they 


would act upon King Charles's Plan, with this great Advan- 
tage of raiſing Money in much larger Sums, and yet with far 
leſs Trouble than he he did . It was in the Spring of the 


| Year 1652, that Things came to Extremities, but it was 
_ warmly diſputed then, and is not fully ſettled at this Day who 
were the Aggreſſors. From the beſt Compariſon I have been 


able to make from all the authentic Accounts on both Sides, 


it ſeems to me moſt probable, that the Dutch were the Ag- 


3 greſſors: 

= Britiſh Empire in America, vol. ii. 2 18. Heath's Chronicle, 
p. 323. Columna Roſtrata, p: 98. *® Heath's Chronicle, p. 323. 
* Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 634. Columna Roſtrata, p. 89—95. 
The Reader, if he inclines to enter deep into the Reaſons on which 
the Dutch War was grounded, may conſult Whitlock, Clarendon. 
Holles. Ruſhworth, &c. on one Side; and Baſnage, Le Clerc, Wic 
quefort, and the Lives of Dutch Admirals, on the other. 
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greſſors : and this for many Reaſons; but particularly, becauſe 
they made ſecretly great Preparations for War, and had actually 
one hundred and fifty Ships of Force at Sea; 
Parliament equipped no more than the uſual Squadron for guard- 
ing the narrow Seas, which was under the Command of Admi- 
ral Blake, and conſiſted of twenty-five Ships only . 
I nx firſt Blood that was drawn in this Quarrel, was occa- 
fioned by Commodore Young's firing upon a Dutch Man of War, 
for refuſing him the Honour of the Flag. This was on the 
14th of May, 1652, and proved very honourable for our Nation. 
Young acted with great Caution, and gave the Dutch all the Op- 
portunity of avoiding a Diſpute that they could defire. He 
ſent his Boat on board the Dutchman to perſuade him to ſtrike ; 
but the Captain anſwered plainly and honeſtly, that the States 
had threatened to take off his Head, if he ſtruck: and upon 
this the Fight began, in which the Enemy was ſo roughly hand- 
led, as to be obliged to ſtrike. There were two other Ships of 
War, and about twelve Merchant-Men, none of which inter- 
ferred ; and on the other Side, after the Dutch Ships had taken 
in their Flags, Commodore Young retired without making any 
Prizes. This Aﬀair would have been more talked of, if an 
Engagement of greater Conſequence had not happened quickly 


after *. 


ADMIRAL Van Tromp was at Sea with a Fleet of upwards 
of forty Sail, to protect (as was given out) the Dutch Trade. 
This Fleet coming into the Downs on the 18˙ of May, they 

met there with a ſmall Squadron, under the Command of Ma- 
jor Bourne, to whom the Admiral ſent Word, that he was 
forced in by Streſs of Weather; Bourne anſwered roundly, this 
would beſt appear by the ſhortneſs of his Stay, and ſent Advice 
of it to his Admiral. The next Day Jan Tromp with his Fleet 
bore down upon Blake in Dover-Road, and on his coming near 
him, Blake fired thrice at his Flag; upon which the Dutch Ad- 
miral returned a Broad- ſide. For near four Hours Blake was 

engaged almoſt alone, but by Degrees the Weather permitted 
his Fleet to come in, and then they behaved bravely. Towards 
the Cloſe of the Engagement, which laſted from four in the 
Afternoon till nine at Night. Bourne came in with his eight Ships; 

upon which the Enemy bore away. In this Battle the Victory 
was clearly on the Side of the Engliſh, as the Dutch Writers 
themſelves confeſs, there being two Dutch Ships taken, and 
one difabled ; whereas the Engliſh loſt none: and yet the In- 


equality 


s Heath's Chronicle, p. 314. Clarendon, Columna Roftrata. 
This Account I take from Young's Letter to the Parliament. 
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equality was very great; for the Dutch Fleet conſiſſed at firſt of 
forty-two Ships, and Blake's only of fifteen, and at the End of 
the Fight had no more than twenty-three. The Admirals 
wrote each of them an Account of this Affair to their reſpective 
Maſters ; wherein they plainly contradi& each other: but with 


this difference, that there is no diſproving any Fact mentioned 


in Blake's Letter; whereas there are ſeveral Falſhoods or Mif- 
takes at leaſt in Tromp's ; ſuch as, that Bourne's Squadron con- 
ſiſted of twelve large Ships, which could not be true. Beſides, 
though he inſiſts on Blake's being the Apyreffor, yet he owns, 
that his Flag was out all the Time. Ihe States themſelves 


were ſo ſenſible of their being in the Wrong, that they apolo- 


ized for it, and ſent over another Ambaſſador the Heer Adrian 
Faauw, to proceed on the Treaty. But the Demands of the 


Parliament were too high, and ſo all Thoughts of Peace were 
laid by on both Sides, and the War was proclaimed in Holland on 


the 8th of "Jul *. 


The Enzlip in the mean Time, by Virtue of the Act of 


Navigation, and by way of Repriſal and Requital for the late 
es, Ant and Hofllittes, took many Dutch Ships. Fune 
It, Blake brought in eleven Merchant Ships with their Convoy 
coming from . June 12, the Captains Taylor and Pea- 
cock, in two Engliſh Frigates, en two Dutch Men of War, 
on the Coaſt of Flanders, for refuſing to ſtrike ; of the which 
one was taken, and the other ftranded : and on the 13th of 


the ſame Month Blake took twenty-ſix Merchant-Ships with 


three Convoys bound home from France. Vice-Ad- 
miral Ayſcue, (who, in his late Return from the Reduction of 
Barbadoes, had taken ten Merchant-Ships, and four Men of 
War) attacked the St. Ubes Fleet, of about forty Sail, of which 
near thirty were taken, burnt, or ſtranded, and plundered on the 
French . Aﬀeer this, while the States with the utmoſt 
Diligence were getting ready a Fleet of ſeventy Men of 
War, under the 4 of Tromp ; Blake with about ſixty, 


received Orders to ſail to the North to diſturb the Dutch Fiſhery. 


Sir George Ayſcue (who, ſince the Deſtruction of the St. Ubes 
Fleet, had taken five Dutch Merchant-Ships) was left with the 


Remainder of the Engliſh Fleet, conſiſting of ſeven Men of 
War, in the Downs. While Blake triumphed in the North, as 
we ſhall ſhew in another Place, Tramp with his great Fleet 


came into the Mouth of the Thames, in Hopes of ſurpriſing 
N G4 Ayſcue 


* This Account is copied from that printed by Order of the Par- 
— with both Admirals Letters and other Papers annexed, 4to, 
1652. 
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 Ayſcue, or inſulting the Coaſt. Failing of this he failed North- 
ward to intercept Blake ; but his Ships being diſperſed by a Storm, 
he was diſappointed in that Scheme alſo, and loſt five or fix Fri- 
gates Koop fell into the Hands of Blake, on his Return towards 
the South ?. EL 

Tux People in Holland were very much diflatisfied with the 
Conduct of Tromp, which is the Caſe in all free Countries, 
| Where a Commander in Chief is unſucceſsful, He ated upon 
this Occaſion like a wiſe Man, and one who had a nice Senſe 
of Honour, firſt juſtifying himſelf to the States, and then laying 
don his Commiſſion to gratiſy the People. The main Ob- 
jection againſt him was his being no great Seaman ; and this 
engaged the States to caſt their Eyes upon de Ruyter, the 
ableſt Man amongſt them in his Profeſſion. He accepted 
the Command unwillingly ; for he ſaw that as Things then 
ſtood, the Engliſh were ſuperior ®. The Parliament in the 
mean Time took Care to ftrengthen Sir George Ayſcue's Fleet, 
ſo that it amounted to thirty-eight Sail; of which only two 
were large Ships, and the reſt Frigates and Fire-Ships. With 
theſe he put to Sea in Search of the Dutch, and took many 
Prizes, and at laſt met with de Ruyter, who, with a Fleet 
equal to his own, was convoying home between fifty and ſixty 
Merchant-Men. This was on the 16th of Auguſt, 1652, and 
as our Admiral was cruiſing off Phmouth. It was abou 


took twenty of the Merchant-Ships into his Line of Battle, 
and was then very ready to engage. The Fight began about 
four, when the Engliih Admiral with nine others charged 
through the Dutch Fleet, and having thus got the Weather 
Gage, attacked them again very bravely, and ſo they continued 
fighting till Night, which parted them; the reſt of Sir George's 
Fleet having very little to do in the Action. The Rear-Admi- 
ral Captain Peck loſt his Leg, of which he ſoon after died, and 
moſt of the Captains who did their Duty were wounded, and 

2 Fire-Ship was loſt. On the other Side the Dutch were miſer- 
_ ably torn, ſo that many of their beſt Ships were ſcarce able to 
keep the Sea. Sir George Ayſcue followed them for ſome Time 
the next Day, and then returned into Phmouth Sound to refreſh 
| his Men, and repair his Ships“. The Dutch give a very par- 


— * Ruſhworth, Heath's Chronicle, Clarendon, Baſnage, &. u Baſ- 

nage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 258, 259. Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 323. Columna Roſtrata, p. 101. Bates's Hiſtory of 
the Troubles in England, part ii. p. 175. Baſnage Annales des Pro- 
viaces Unies, vol. i. p. 266. : 


t one 
in the Afternoon when the Fleets came in Sight. De Ruyter 
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n tho 
Engli might have had much greater Advantage, 
if their Captains had e they 0 ought. This the Parlia- 


Man, —_ 
ce of he Fm, be a > gle ao upon which 
Prineiple they laid aſide Sir 8 . buy Goftly, a and with 
a Reward of 300 J. in Money, and 300 l. a Year, The true 
Reaſon of this was, his granting ſo good Terms to the Lord 


p ag illoughby, which they, however, performed very punctu- 


8 not long confined to the Coaſts of Britain, 
but ſpread itſelf into almoſt every Sea ; and every Wind 
the News of freſh Deſtruction and Slaughter, About the 
latter End of the ſame Month, the Dutch Admiral Van Galen, 
with eleven Men of War, met and attacked the Englis Com- 
modore Bodley, with three Men of War, a Fire-ſhip, and three or 
four Merchant-Ships, homeward-bound Sau kc and 
na. The firſt Day's Fight began in the Afternoon off the Iſland El- 
ba, and laſted tl Night, with little Advantage to either Party. 
The Dutch Hiſtorians agree, that three of their Men of War 
being ſeparated in the Night, and afterwards could 
not come up to have a Share in the ſecond Engagement. On the 
other Side, the Engliſh parted from their Merchant- Ships, 
which being heavy and richly laden, were ordered to make the 
beſt of their Way to the neareſt Harbour. The next Morn- 
u g. the four remaining Engliſh being attacked by the eight 
Hoellanders, the Fight went on with great Fury. Yan Galen 
began a cloſe Engagement with the Engliþ Commodore, but 
being diſabled in his Rigging, and having received three Shots 
under Water, and being thrice on Fire, he was forced (as the 
Durch Hiſtorians confeſs) to leave him. Another of the Ene- 
_ my's largeſt Ships renewing the Attack, was likewiſe ſo well 
received, that ſhe loſt her Main-Maſt. Whereupon the Eng- 
li Frigate, The Phenix, taking the Opportunity, boarded the 
diſabled Hollander ; but being too weak was taken, after a 
ſharp Fight of an Hour, wherein moſt of her Men were either 
killed or wounded. In the mean Time the Englifþ 8 
Badich, being again boarded by two of the Enemies Ships 
once, defended ' himſelf ſo reſolutely, that (by the Confe non 
of the Dutch Hiſtorians) they were both beaten off with a 
dreadful Slaughter of their Men, and the Loſs of both their 
Seien, Whereupon Hadley, ſeeing himſelf left by the Ene- 
my 


| x Heath's . p. 323. 
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my (after having loſt about a hundred Men, killed and 
wounded) with his three remaining Ships followed the Merchant- 
Men to Porto 3 leaving the Hollanders to caſt up 
the Account of the r and Profit gained by this En- 
counter. The Enemy loſt three of their Captains in the Fight, 

whom they afterwards buried at Porto Longone, where the 
Engliſh and they, being in a neutral Port, continued very friend- 
ly together for ſome Timer, 

ADMIRAL Blake, who was now in the Channel, did infi- 
| nite Damage to the Enemy, and ſome Hoſtilities, having been 
committed un the Coaſt of Newfoundland by the French, our 
gallant Admiral attacked a ſtrong Squadron of their Ships going 
to the Relief of Dunkirh, took or deſtroyed them all, by which 


Means this important Place fell into the Hands of the Spani- 


ard; *, The Dutch ſeeing their Trade thus ruined, and appre- 
five of till worſe Conſequences, fitted out another Fleet under 
the Command of de Nit, and ſent it to join de Ruyter, who 
appointed to bring home a large number of Merchant-Men. 
After the Junction of theſe Fleets, and the ſending the Ships 
they were to convoy into Helland, the Admirals ſhewed a De- 
ſign of attacking the Englih Navy, and Blake gave them a fair 
Opportunity of executing their Intention. But when it came 
to the Point, the Dutch Fleet covered themſelves behind a Sand- 
Bank ; which, however, did not hinder Blake from engaging 
them on the 28th of September, He divided his Fleet into 
three Squadrons : the firſt commanded by himſelf, the ſecond by 
Vice-Admiral Penn, and the third by Rear-Admiral Bourne. It 
was about three when the Engagement began, and the Exgliſb 
ickly diſcovered their Raſhneſs, in attacking an Enemy under 
Diſadvantages ; for The Sovereign, a new Ship, ſtruck im- 
mediately on the Sands, and ſo did kat others ; but getting 
off again, the Engliſh Fleet ſtood aioof, till de Mit came freely 
from his Advantages to a fair Engagement, which was boldly 
begun by Bourne, and gallantly ſeconded by che reſt of the 
Fleet. A Dutch Man of War attempting to board The Sove- 
reign was ſunk by her Side, and this by the firſt Diſcharge ſhe 
made. Soon after a Dutch Rear-Admiral was taken by Captain 
Mildmay, and two other Men of War ſunk ; a third blowing 
up before the End of the Fight. De Wit was then glad to re- 
tire, and was purſued by the Enghfh Fleet as long as it was 
light. The next Day they continued the Chace till they oy 
within 


Columna Roftrata, p. 103. Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, 
P. 263. z Clarendon's Hiſtory p. 636. Heath's Chronicle, p. 
325. Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 264. 
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within twelve Leagues of the Dutch Shore, and then ſeeing 
the Dutch Fleet entering into the Goree, Blake returned in 
Triumph to the Downs, and then into Port, having loſt about 
300 Men, and having as many wounded. For the Reception 
of the latter, the Parliament took Cure to provide Hoſpitals 
near Dover and Deal, and ſent alſo their Thanks to the Admi- 
ral and his Officers». The Dutch Writers pretend they loſt no 
| Ships. They admit, however, that one was taken; but being 
| afterwards deſerted, was brought ſafe into Port. De Mit fairly 

confeſſed the Loſs, and charged it, firſt, on the bad Behaviour 
of no leſs than twenty of his Captains, who withdrew out of 
the Line of Battle ; and next, on the States having bad In- 
telligence; the Englii/h Fleet being mo.e numerous, and the 
Ships of greater Bulk than he expected. Theſe Excuſes were 
certainly true, and yet the People uſed their Admirals ſo ill, that 
de Ruyter was deſirous of throwing up his Commiſſion, and de 
Wit fell fick upon it. The States, however, behaved with 
t Prudence and Courage, repaired and augmented their 
cet to eighty Sail in fix Weeks Time, and then engaged 
| Tromp to take the Command of them; though ſome ſay, that 

the King of Denmar+ drew them to this Reſolution, by promiſ- 
ing them a powerful Squadron of his Ships, provided Tromp had 


Tuis Prince had very unadviſedly engaged himſelf in a Quar- 
rel with the Parliament, by detaining (at the Requeſt of the 
Duich) a Fleet of twenty Engliþ Ships in the Harbour of Co- 
| penhagen. At firſt he pretended that he did it for their Safety, 
and therefore, Commodore Ball was ſent with a Squadron of 
eighteen Sail to convoy them home; when his Daniſh Majeſty 
declared his Reſolution to keep them, and the Fear he was 
under for the Conſequences of this ſtrange Step, induced him to 
offer the Dutch his Aſſiſtance. This fell out happily for them; 
for the Engliſh now filled their Ports with Dutch Prizes, while 
the People of Holland ſuffering in ſo tender a Point began to 
loſe all Patience ; which forced the States to hurry out Tromp 
with his Fleet, to convoy a Fleet of 300 Merchant Men through 

the Channel <. 5b 
Ir being now the beginning of November, Blale who thought 
the Seaſon of Action over, had detached twenty of his Ships for 

+ ax 


2 Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 636. Heath's Chronicle, p. 326, 327. 
Warwick's Memoirs, p. 306. b Baſnage Annales des Provinces 
Unies, vol. i. p. 260, 261. © Heath's Chronicle, p. 327. Co- 
lumna Roſtrata, p. 108. Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, 
p-. 289. | 
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the Security of the Newcaſtle-Colliers ; twelve more were ſent 
to Phmouth, and fifteen were retired into the River, in order 
to repair the Damage which they had received in a Storm. 
Tromp having Intelligence of this, and that Blake had with him 
no more than thirty-ſeven Ships, and many of theſe but thinly 
manned, reſolved to attack him in the Downs, not far from the 
Place where they had fought before . On the 29th of Novem- 
| ber he preſented himſelf before the Engliſh Fleet, and Blake, 
| after holding a Council of War, reſolved to engage, notwith- 
ſtanding this great Inequality : but the Wind ring, they were 
obliged to defer fighting till next Day ; and that Night our 
Fleet rode a little above Dover-Road. In the Morning both 
Fleets plied Weſtward, Blake having the Weather-Gage, A- 
bout eleven the Battle began with great Fury ; but very un- 
luckily for the Exgliſb, half their ſmall Fleet could not engage. 
The Triumph, in which Blake was in Perſon, The Victory, and 
The Van Guard, bore almoſt the whole Streſs of the Fight, 
having twenty Dutch Men of War to deal with at once ; and 
yet they fought it out till it was dark. Late in the Evening, 
The Garland commanded by Captain Batten, and The Bonaven- 
ture Captain Hookfton, clapped Van Tromp aboard, killed his Se- 
7 and Purſer by his Side, and had certainly taken his Ship, 
if they had not been boarded by two Dutch Flags, by whom, af- 
ther their Captains were killed, both theſe Ships were taken. 
Blake, who ſaw this with Indignation, puſhed ſo far to their 
| Relief, that he was very near ſharing the fame Fate, if The 
Van Guard and Saphire had not ſtood by him with the utmoſt 
Reſolution, and at laſt brought him off. The Hercules was run 
aſhore in the Retreat, and if the Night had not ſheltered them, 
moſt of the Ships that were engaged muſt have been loft ; but 
they took the Advantage of its Obſcurity, and retired firſt to 
Dover, and then into the River. Tromp continued a Day or 
two in the Downs, failed from thence towards Calais, took 
Part of the Barbadoes Fleet, and ſome other Prizes, and then 
failed to the Iſle of Rhee, with a Broom at his Top-maſt Head, 
mtimating, that he would ſweep the narrow Seas of Engliſh Ships. 
There appears, however, no ſuch Reaſon for boaſting as the 
Dutch Writers ſuggeſt ; their Fleet had many Advantages, 
and yet they bought their Succeſs very dear, one of their beſt. 
Ships being blown up, and two of their Admirals in a Manner 
_ diſabled t. - | 
| 92 Tre 


© Heath's Chronicle, p. 229, 330. Columna Roſtrata, p. 109. 
* Heath's Chronicle, 3 30. f Ibid. p. 331. Columna Roſtrata, 
112, 113. — Whitlock, Ruſhworth. 
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Tu Parliament ſhewed their Steadineſs, by carefling Blake 
after his Defeat, and naming him, in Conjunction with Deane 
and Monk, General at Sea for another Year. In order to the 


more ſpeedy manning the Navy, they iſſued a Proclamation, 


offering Rewards to ſuch as entered themſelves within the ſpace 


of forty Days; they alſo raiſed the Sailors Pay from 19 to 24 5. 


a Month : and this had ſo good an Effect, that in fix Weeks 


Time they had a Fleet ready to put to Sea of ſixty Men of 


War forty under Blake in the River, and twenty more at 
| Poriſniouth. On the fith of February both Fleets joined near 
Beathy- Head ; and thence Admiral Blake ſailed over-againft 
Portland, where he lay croſs the Channel, in order to welcome 
Tromp on his Return. This was a kind of Surprize on the 
Dutch Admiral, who did not think it poſſible, after the late 
Defeat, for the Parliament to fit out, in fo ſhort a Space, a 
Fleet capable of fighting again. He had between two and three 


hundred Merchant-Ships under Convoy, and was therefore 


much amazed, when ſailing up the Channel he found Blake 


ſo ſtationed, that it was impoſſible to avoid — _— | 
ive Fleets; 


vary pretty much as to the Strength of their rei 
but by comparing both the Admirals Letters, I apprehend they 
were nearly equal, each having about ſeventy Sail b. Blake 


and Deane were both on board The Triumph, and with twelve 
tout Ships headed their Fleet, and fell in firſt with the Dutch = 


on the 18th of February, 1653, about eight in the Morning. 


They were very roughly treated before the reſt of the Fleet 
gallantly ſeconded by Lawſon, in The Fairfax, 


came up, thou 
and Captain Midway, in The Vanguard. In The Triumph, Blake 
was wounded in the Thigh with a Piece of Iron a Shot had 
driven, and the ſame Piece of Iron tore General Deane's Coat 
and Breeches. Captain Ball, who commanded the Ship, was 
ſhot dead, and fell at Blake's Feet ; his Secretary Mr. Sparrow 


was likewiſe killed, receiving his Orders: he loſt beſides a hun- 


dred Seamen, and the reſt were moſt of them wounded, and 
his Ship ſo miſerably ſhattered, that it had little Share in the 
two next Days Fights i, In The Fairfax there were a _ 

* Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 298, 299 


Heath's Chronicle, p. 335. Clarendon's Hiſtory, Whitlock's Me- 
morials, Rapin. i Heath's Chronicle, p. 335. The Accounts 


in this Book are, generally ſpeaking, from the Relations printed by 


Order of the State, and are therefore more to be depended on than 
the Accounts in Whitlock, which were ſet down according to the 
News he received; and therefore, what is one Day reported as a Fact. 
is perhaps a Week afterwards retracted. | 
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dred Men killed, and the Ship wretchedly torn ; The Vanguard 
loſt her Captain and abundance of Men. The Pro LS 
Ship of 44 Guns, e but 
de Ruyter's Ship being in that Inftant boarded by an Exglib 
Man of War, Captain Keſey in The Merlin-Frigate entered The 
| Proſperous, and retook Her. The Affiflance, Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue Squadron, was difabled in the beginning of the Fight, 

and brought off to Portſmouth, whither the Advice quickly 
| followed her, being no longer able to keep the Sea. Tromp, 
who was long with Blake, loſt moſt of his Officers, and 
had his Ship difabled ; de Ruyter loſt his Main and Fore-Top- 
| Maſt, and very narrowly eſcaped being taken. One Dutch 


= Man of War was blown up; ſix more were either ſunk or 


taken: the latter had their Rigging fo clotted with Blood and 
— that it was impoſſible to upon them but with 
„„ | | | 
FRIDAY Night was ſpent in repairing the Damage, and 
making the "Dibabeions thr n Avent Raw 
On Saturday ing the Enemy was ſcen again ſeven 
off W/eymouth, whither the Engliſh plyed, and came up with 
r to the North-Weſt 
of the of Wight. Tr li i 
r n U Fon „ incloſing ti 
within a Semi- circle, and in that Poſture he maintained a re- 


treating 


finding they could i 

. — throwing Part of their Goods over board, for 
greater Expedition. According to Blake's own Letter, ci 
Men of War, and fourteen or ſixteen Merchant-Ships, 
taken; and the Fight continued all Night l. 

Om Sunday Morning the Dutch were near Bulloign, where 
the Fight was renewed, but with little Effect. Tramp had 
flipped away in the Dark with his Merchant-Men to Calais - 
Sands, where he anchored that Day with forty Sail;* the 
Wind favouring him, he thence tided it home, our Fleet pur- 
fuing but ſlowly ; for Blake, though he feared not Dutchmen, 
yet dreaded their ſhallow Coaſts: however, the Captains, Lau- 
fon, Martin, and Graver, took each a Dutch Man of War, 


* Heath's Chronicle, p 337. Columna Roftrata, 113, 114. 
Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 300. ! Columna 
Roſtrata, p. 115. | 
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up nay of their Merchant-Men. Oa the 


They loſt cle- 
* own Accounts 7 but nine) thirty 
killed, and as many wounded. As for 


only The Sampſon, which Captain Button 
of his own Accord. As to their 


: Fight Bl, who bud been It is 

1 who had been long a : 

22 2 and with 
this is no Precedent in 

N — 

were 

The 


theſe Troops had no Time 


— 1 which 
— deſerved", 


Succeſs. - 
Tux rags Spadron nil of x Ships —_— * 


following Liſt. 


Ships. Guns. Meu 
AS. — 180 
| Bonaventure, —— — 44 —— — 150 


| Commnonn OED took this — of lying ſo near 
the Dutch * to ſend three Boats manned with reſolute 
Seamen, 
m Clarendon's Hiſtory a Heath's Chronicle, p. 335. 
| Bates's Hiſtory of the Trou Lngad, p. 175. Sir Philip War- 
wick's Memoirs. 366. Baſnage Annales * vinces Unies, vol. 


115, 116. 


i. p. 301. leath's Chronicle, p. 335. Columna Roſtrata, p. 
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broke Van Galen's Leg, of which Hurt he ſoon after died. In the 
mean while, Appleton was attacked by two of the Hallanders at 
once, againſt whom he maintained a cloſe Fight of four or five 
Hours, with ſuch Reſolution, that both the Dutch Ships were 
ſo diſabled, that they ſcarce fired a Shot; Van Galen ſeeing the 
Reſolution of the Engliſß Commodore, and going (though deſ- 
perately wounded) to the Aſſiſtance of his Friends, was in great 
Danger by a Fire-Ship ſent off from Bodley's Squadron. But 
another Ship coming to the Aſſiſtance of the Hollanders who 
were engaged with Appleton, they renewed the Attack with 
2 Vigour. Some Dutch Writers report, that Appleton 
nding himſelf oppreſſed by ſuch unequal Numbers, after hav- 
ing made all poſſible Reſiſtance, ran down and would have 
blown up his Ship ; but that, being hindercd by his Seamen, he 
was obliged to yield. The young Tremp attacking The Sampſon, 
was beaten off after a deſperate Fight; but The Sampſon was 
| ſoon after burnt by a Fire-Ship. e Levant- Merchant being 
encountered by one of the Enemies Ships, beat her off and 
ſtranded her. But being at laſt taken, together with The Pil- 
grim, (which had loſt her Main and Mizen-Maſts in the Fight) 
| The Mary, thus left alone, made her Eſcape, and joined the 
neareſt Ships of Bodley's Squadron, which put an End to the En- 
gagement o. es 5 
BEFORE we can regularly return to the Events of the War 
nearer home, it is abſolutely neceſſary to take notice of the 
great Change made in our Civil Government by Cromwell, 
who on the 20th of April, 1653, entered the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and diſſolved the Parliament by Force?. An Action 
ſtupendous in itſelf, and which ſeems to have ſtruck too many 
of our own and of foreign Hiſtorians with want of Diſcernment. 
They attribute to Cromwell whatever was done after the Mur- 
der of the King; and the Dutch Hiſtorians particularly, im- 
pute this War to him, and amongſt other Reaſons for his diſ- 
ſolving the Parliament, make this to have been one; that be 
ſuſpected they were inclined to Peace 1: whereas, in Truth, never 
| | | | two 


© Heath's Chronicle, p. 337. Columna Roſtrata, p. 119. Baſ- 
nage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 306; where this Writer 
tells us, that the Body of Admiral Van Galen was tranſported into 
Holland, buried at Amſterdam, and a Magnificent Monument erected 


to his Memory, at the Expence of the States. p Clarendon, 
Whitlock, Bates, Warwick, Ludlow, &c. 4 Baſnage Annales 


des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 303, and the ſame Error runs through 
all the Dutch Hiſtorians. Rs 
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two Governments were leſs alike, than thoſe of the Parliament 
and the Protector, the former acted upon national Principles ; 
the latter from private Views. The Dutch War was the Par- 
liament's War, begun upon the old Quarrel, which King Charles 
would have proſecuted, had he been able. It is true, that Crom- 
«vel! carried on the War; but it was only till he could make 
ſuch a Peace as ſerved his Turn; and our noble Hiſtorian rightly 
obſerves, that it was the Parliament's perſiſting in carrying on 
this War, that compelled Cromwell to act ſooner than he would 
| hare done, from his Foreſight, that if they once conquered their 
foreign Enemies, thev would not eafily be overturned at home 
by their «wn Creatures", 3 | | 
Ir muſt be confefle:}, that the Dutch did not inſtantly receive 
any great Benefit from this ſudden Revolution, but then it muſt 
be conſidered, that the chief Officers of the Fleet concurred in 
this Meaſure. Ihe Government of the Parliament was a Go- 
vernment of Order and Laws, (however they came by their 
Authority); the Government of the General, afterwards Pro- 
tector, was entirely Military: No Wonder, therefore, that 
both the Navy and the Army were pleaſed with him*. Some 
Advantage, however, the Enemy certainly reaped ſrom this 
Change in Engliſb Affairs; for Van Tromp convoyed a great Fleet 
of Merchant-men to the North, (for they were now forced to 
try that Road rather than the Channel) and though our Navy 
followed him to the Height of Aberdeen, yet it was to no Pur- 
poſe : he eſcaped them both going and coming back, which gave 
him an Opportunity of coming into the Downs, making ſome 
Prizes, and battering Dover Caſtle. This Scene of Triumph 
| Jaſted but a bare Week; for Tramp came thither on the 26th 
of May, and on the laſt of that Month, he had Intelligence, 
that Aan and Deane, who commanded the Engliſh Fleet, were 
approaching*. The Enrglih Fleet conſiſted of ninety-five Sail 
of Men ct War, and five Fire-Ships. The Dutch had ninety- 
eight Men of War, and fix Fire-ſhips, and both Fleets were 
commanded by Men the moſt remarkable for Courage anc Con- 
duct in either Nation; ſo that it was generally conceived, 
this Battle would prove deciſive. „„ 
O the 2d of June, in the Morning, the Engliſb Fleet diſ- 
covered the Enemy, whom they immediately attacked with 
_— 3 great 
7 Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 636. where he proves, that Cromwell 
was never heartily inclined to the Dutch War, and p. 641. where 
he ſhews what the Cauſes were which haſtened Cromwell in the Ex- 
ecution of his VFroject.  * Heath's Chronicle, p. 339, 340. 
Holles's and Warwick's Memoirs, compared with hitlock. 
© Heath's Chronicle, p 344. 
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great Vigour. The Action begin about Eleven o' Clock, and the 


firſt Broad - ſide from the Enemy carried of the brave Admiral 
Deane, whoſe Body was almoſt cut in two by a Chain-ſhot. Mont 
with much Preſence of Mind covered his Body with his Cloak : 
and here appeared the Wiſdom of both Admirals being on board 
the ſame Ship ; for, as no Flag was taken in, the Fleet had no 


Notice of this Accident, but the Fight continued with the ſame 


Warmth as if it had not happened. The Blue Squadron charged 
through the Enemy, and Rear-Admiral Lawſon bid fair for 


taking de Ruyter, and after he was obliged to leave his Ship, 


ſunk another of 42 Guns, commanded by Captain Bulter. 


The Fight continued very hot till three o' Clock, when 


the Dutch fell into great Confuſion, and Tromp ſaw himſelf 
obliged to make a kind of running Fight till Nine in 
the Evening, when a ſtout Ship commanded by Cornelius Van 


Velſen blew up. This increaſed the Confuſion in which they 


were before ; and though Tremp did all that was in his Power, 
to oblige the Officers to do their Duty, and even fired upon ſuch 
Ships as drew out of the Line ; yet it was to no Purpoſe, but 


rather ſerved to increaſe their Misfortune. In the Night Blake 


arrived in the Engliſh Fleet, with a Squadron of eighteen Ships, 
and fo had his Share in the ſecond Day's Engagement*®. 
TROMP did all that was conſiſtent with his Honour to 


avoid ag the next Day; but he would do no more, ſo that 
leet came up with them again by Eight in the 
Morning, and engaged with the utmoſt Fury, the Battel 


the Engliſh 


continued very hot for about four Hours, and Vice-Admiral 
Penn boarded Tromp twice, and had taken him if he had not 
been ſeaſonably relieved by de Wit and de Ruyter. At laſt the 


Dutch fell again into Confuſion, which was ſo great, that a plain 
Flight quickly followed, and inſtead of truſting to their Arms, 


they ſought Shelter on the flat Coaſt of Newport, from whence 
with Difficulty enough they eſcaped to Zealand. Our Writers 


agree that the Dutch had ſix of their beſt Ships ſunk, two blown 
up, and eleven taken; ſix of their principal Captains were ta- 
ken Priſoners, and upwards of 1500 Men. Among the Ships 


before mentioned, one was a Vice, and two were Rear-Admi- 
rals v. The Dutch Hiſtorians, indeed, confeſs the Loſs but of 


eight men of War. On our Side Admiral Deane and one Cap- 


tain were all the Perſons of Note killed: of private Men there 


"In 2 were 


u Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 644. Heath's Chronicle, p. 344. I 
have likewiſe conſulted Monk's Letter printed in the Proceedings of 
the Parliament called by Authority of General Cromwell in 1653, p. 
27. » Columna Roſtrata, p. 126. Heath's Chronicle, p. 345. 
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were hut few, and not a Ship was miſſing; ſo that a more 
ſignal Victory could ſcarce be obtained or indeed defired. Beſides, 
the Enemies Ships were now blocked up in their Ports, and the 
Sight of a foreign Fleet at their Doors had this farther bad 
Conſequence, that it excited domeſtic Tumults. We need not 
wonder then that the Dutch ſent Ambaſſadors into England to ne- 
gotiate a Peace almoſt on any Terms. Theſe Cromwell received 
with Haughtineſs enough, talked high, and aſſumed to himſelf 


the Credit of former Victories, in which he could have little 


Share 5 : 


THe States, however, were far from truſting entirely to 


Negotiations, but laboured with the utmoſt Diligence to repair 


their paſt Loſſes, and to fit out a new Fleet. This was a very 


difficult Taſk; and in order to effect it, they were forced to 


raiſe the Scamens Wages, though their "Trade was at a full 


ſtop : they came down in Perſon to their Ports, and ſaw their 
Men embarked, advanced them Wages beforehand, and pro- 


miſed thein if they would fight once again, they would never 
aik them more?, Yet all this would hardly have done, if the 
Induſtry of 4e Mit in equipping their new-built Ships, and the 


Care and Skill of Van Tromp in refitting their old ones, and en- 


couraging the Seamen, had not contributed more than all the 


other Methods that were taken to the ſetting out a freſh Fleet 


of upwards of ninety Ships in the latter End of Fuly ; a Thing 
admired then, and ſcarce credible now, Theſe were victualled 
for five Months; and the Scheme laid down by the States was 
this, that, to force the Engliſi Fleet to leave their Ports, this 


Navy of theirs ſhould come and block up ours. But firſt it 
was refolved, that Fan Tromp ſhould ſail to the Mouth of the 


Texel, where de Ruyter with twenty-five Sail of ſtout Ships was 


held in by the Engliſb Fleet, in order to try if they might not 


be provoked to leave their Station, and thereby give the Dutch 


Squadron an Opportunity of coming out z. 


ON the 2gth of July, 1653, the Dutch Fleet appeared in 


Sight of the Angliſb, upon which the latter did their utmoſt to 


engage them: but Tromp, having in view the Releaſe of de Nit 
rather than fighting, kept off, ſo that it was ſeven at Night be- 
fore General Hon in The Reſolution, with about thirty Ships great 


and ſmall, came up with them, and charged through their Fleet. 
It growing dark ſoon after, there paſſed nothing more that 


Night, M4 ſailing to the South, and Van Tromp to the North- 


ward, and this not being ſuſpected by the Exgliſb, he both 
7 5 Joined 


* Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 311. 7 Heath's 
Chron:cle, p. 346. # Baſnage de Neufville, Le Clerc, Rapin. 
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joined de IP's Squadron, and gained the Weather Gage “. 
The next Day proving very foul and windy, the Sea ran fo 
very high, that it was impoſſible for the Fleet to engage, the 
Engliſb particularly finding it hard enough to keep off the Ene- 
my's Coaſts d. e oy 

On Sunday, July 31, the Weather being favourable, both 
Fleets engaged with terrible Fury. The Battle laſted at leaſt 
eight Hours, and was the moſt hard-fought of any that had hap- 
pened throughout the War. "The Duich Fire-ſhips were ma- 
naged with great Dexterity, and many of the large Veſſels in 
the Engl Fleet were in the utmoſt Danger, and The 


Triumph was fo effectually fired, that moſt of her Crew 


threw themſelves into the Sea, and yet thoſe who ſtiid behind 
were ſo lucky as to put it oute. Lawſon engaged de Ruy- 
ter briſkly, killed and wounded above half his Men, and fo diſ- 


abled his Ship, that it was towed out of the Fleet : vet the Ad- 


miral did not leave the Battcl fo, but returned in a Galliot, and 
went on board another Ship. About Noon Van Tromp was ſhot 
through the Body with a Muſket-Ball, as he was giving Or- 
ders 4. This railerably diſcouraged his Countrymen, ſo that by 


_ T'wo they began to fly in great Confuſion, having but one Flag 


ſtanding amongſt them. The lighteſt Frigat.s in the Englifh 


Fleet purſued them cloſely, till the Dutch Admiral, perceiving 


they were but ſmall and of no great Strength, turned his Helm, 


and reſolved to engage them; but ſome bigger Ships coming in 


to their Aſſiſtance the Dutchman was taken*. It was Night by 
that Time their ſcattered Fleet recovered the Texel. The Eng- 
liſh fearing their Flats rode about ſix Leagues off. This was 
a terrible Blow to the Dutch, of whom, according to Admiral 
Monk's Letter, no leſs than thirty Ships were loſt; but from 
better Intelligence it appeared, that four of theſe had eſcaped, 
two into Zealand, and two into Hamburghf. Their Loſs, how- 
ever, was very great : five Captains were taken Priſoners, and 


between four and five thouſand Men killed, twenty-ſix Ships of 
War either burnt or ſunk. On the Side of the Engliſh there were 
two Ships only, viz. The Oak and The Hunter Frigate, burnt, 


fix Captains killed, and about five hundred Seamen. There 


were alſo fix Captains wounded, and about eight hundred pri- 


vate Men E. The Dutch Writers diſpute many of theſe Points, 


e and 

a Heath's Chronicle, p. 346, 347. e If the Parlia 
ment, A. D. 168 3. p. 28. d Columna Roſtrata, p. 130. 
© Heath's Chronicle, 4 347-  * Leven Van Tromp, p- 111. 
© Heath's Chronicle, p. 348. f Monk's Letter, which is print- 


ed in the Proceedings of the Parliament I have cited, was written the 
very Evening of the Fight, viz. July 31, 1653. Proceedings of 
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and ſome of them will not allow that they loſt above nine ſhips, 
The contra'y of this, however, appears from de 1/:t's Letter 
to the States, wherein he owns many more, confeſſes that he 
had made a very precipitate Retreat, for which he aſſigns two 
Reaſons; fuſt, that the beſt of their ſhips were miſerably ſhat- 
tered, and next, that many of his Officers had behaved like 
Pol:rons d. 55 
SOME very ſingular Circumſtances attended this extraordina- 
ry Victory, and deſerve therefore to be mentioned. There were 
ſeveral Merchant-men, in the Fleet, and Monk, finding Occa- 
ſion to employ them, thought proper to ſend their Captains to 
each others ſhips, in order to take off their Concern for their 
Owners Veſſels and Cargoes; a ſcheme which anſwered his 
Purpoſe perfectly well, no ſhips in the Fleet behaving better i. 
He had likewiſe obſerved, that in moſt Engagements, much 
Time and many Opportunities were loft by taking ſhips and 
| ſending them into Harbour; and conſidering that till greater 
| Inconvenicnces muſt ariſe from their Nearneſs to the Enemy's 
Coaſt, and Diſtance from their own, he iſſued his Orders in 
the beginning of the Fight, that they ſhould neither give nor 
take Quarter; which, however, were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved, 
but that twelve hundred Dutchmen were taken out of the ſea, 
while their ſhips were ſinking *. Moni himſelf was fo active, 
that in his Letter to Cromwel!, dated the 2d of Auguſt, 1653, 
| he takes Notice that of five Dutch Flags that were flying at 
the beginning of the Fight, he had the good Fortune to bring 
down three, viz. thoſe of Tramp, Evertſan, and de Ruyter'; 
and ſo long he continued in the Heat of the Diſpute, that his 
ſhip The Reſolutian was at laſt towed out of the Line: and in- 
deed moſt of the great Veſſels had been fo roughly handled, 
that there was no continuing on the Enemy's Coaſt any 
longer. 8 5 
Thr Parliament then fitting, who were of Camtvell's Ap- 
poiatment, upon the 8th of Augu/?, 165 3, ordered Gold Chains 
to be ſent to the Generals Blake and Monk, and likewiſe to 
Vice-Admiral Penn and Rear-Admiral Lawn ; they ſent alſo 
Chains to the reſt of the Flag-Officers, and Medals to the Cap- 
tains. The 25th of Augu/t was appointed for a Day of ſolemn 
1 Thankſgiving, 


of the Parliament, p. 34. Heath's Chronicle, p. 343. Columna 
Roſtrata, p. 132. Bates's Hiſtory, p. 175. b Baſnage Annales 

des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 240. Leven Van Tromp, p. 142. 
' Heath's Chronicle, p. 348. & Columna Roſtrata, p. 130.—133- 
Proceedings of the Parliament, p. 33. where there is an Extract on- 
!y ; but I have ſeen a Copy of the entire Letter. 
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Thankſgiving ®, and Minꝭ being then in Town, Cromwell at 


a great Feaſt ia the City put the Gold Chain about his Neck, 


and obliged him to wear i all Dinner- Time n. As for the 


States, they ſupported their Loſs with great Conſtancy ; they 


buried Tramp very magnificently at the public Expence; and as 
ſoon as the Return of the Engiif) Fleet permitted, ſent de II it 
with a Fleet of fifty Men of War and five Fireſhips to the 
Sound, in order to convoy home a Fleet of 300 Merchant-men, 
there aſſembled from ifferent Quarters o. "This he performed 
very happily, though the Engliſh Fleet lay in wait for him: but 

the Joy which the Dutch conceived upon this Occaſion was ſoon 
qualified by Accidents of another fort ; for at Engl; Squadron 
falling in with a large Fleet of Merchant-men in the Mouth of the 
Die, and Almiral Lawſon ſailing to the North, deſtro ed their 
Herring- fiſhing for that Year, and either took o ſunk moſt of 


the Frigatcs ſent to protect them: beſides, a great Storm drove 


twelve or thirteen of their beſt Men of War from their Anchors, 
ſo that running on Shore they were loſt '. 

THE Negotiation carried on by the Dutch Nliniſters at Len- 
don met at firſt with many Difficulties. Ihe Lerms prefcribed 


were in Number many, and in their Nature hard, inſomuch 


that it is ſcarce to be conceived that the Dutch could ever have 
ſubmitted to them; but an Accident (if indeed the Effect of 
Cromwell”; Intrigues ought to be called ſo) delivered them out 


of their Diſtreſs. The Parliament on the 12th of December, 


165 3, took a ſudden Reſolution of delivering up their Power to 


him from whom it came, 9/2. the Lord General Cromw:il, who. 


ſoon after took upon him the ſupreme Magiſtracy, under the 
Title of Protector a. He quickly admitted the Duſch to a 
Treaty upon ſofter Conditions, though he affected to make Uſe 
of high Terms, and to behave towards their Ambaſſadors with 
a great deal of Haughtineſs, which, for the ſake of their Coun- 
try's Intereſt, they knew well enough how to bear, This 
Treaty ended in a Peace, which was mide the 4th of April, 


1654. In this Negotiation the Coalition, upon which the Par- 
liament had inſiſted, was dropped. No Mention was made of 


our ſole Right to fiſhing on our own Coaſt, nor any annual 
Tribute ſecured to us for the Dutch Fiſhing in our Seas, which 


had been actually paid to King Carles, and was offered to the 


Parliament, though Cromwell, becauſe his Adminiſtration ſtood 
5 1 in 


m Parliamentary Proceedings, p. 39. 43. Columna Roſtrata, 
p. 134. © Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, p. 315, 316, 
37. p Clarendon, Whitlock, Baſnage Annales des Provinces 
Unies, vol, i p. 317. Rapin. 4 Heath's Chronicle, p. 353. 
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in Need of a Peacc, thought fit to part with it. He likewiſe 
gave up all Claim to the ſearching Dutch Ships, which the Par- 
liament had rigorouſly inſiſted on. The Right of limiting the 
Number of their Ships of War, was another of their Articles 
that he dropt; neither did he oblige them to grant the Engl 
a free Navigation on the River Scheld r. But it is now Time 
to ſee the Terms to which he held them. 

IT was in the firſt Place ſtipulated, that ſuch as could be 
found of the Perſons concerned in the Maſſacre at Amboyna, 
ſhould be delivered up to Juſtice, This was very ſpecious, 
and calculated to give the People a high Idea of the Protector's 
Patriotiſm, who thus compelled the Dutch to make Satisfaction, 
for an Offence which the two former Kings could never bring 
them to acknowledge. But as this Article was never executed, 
ſo we may reaſonably conclude, that the Dutch knew the Pro- 
tector's Mind before they made this Conceſſion. They ac- 
knowledged the Dominion of the Engliſh at Sea, by conſenting 
to ſtrike the Flag, ſybmitted to the Act of Navigation, undertook 
to give the E- India Company Satisfaction fur the Loſſes they 
had ſuſtained, and by a private Article bound themſelves never 
to elect any of the Houſe of Orange to the Dignity of Stadt- 
felder. Thus taking all Things together, this ought rather to 
be conſidered as a cloſe Conjunction between the new Protector 
of England, and the Louve/tein Faction in Holland, than an 
Alliance between the two Nations. For though it be true, 
that ſome Regard was had in this Treaty to the Honour and 
Intereſt of England, yet conſidering our Succeſs in that War, 
and the Situation Things were in at the Concluſicn of it, 
there can he no Reaſon to doubt, that, if the Parliament 
which begun the War had ended it, they would have 
done it upon better Terms, in Reſpect both to Profit and 
S_ 4” | 

HosTiILrT1irs between the two States had not continued 
quite two Years; and yet in that Time the Englifh took no 
leſs than 1700 Prizes, valued by the Dutch themſelves at ſixty- 
two Millions of Guilders, or near fix Millions Sterling. On 
the contrary, thoſe taken by the Dutch could not amount to 
the fourth Part, either in Number or Value. Within that Time 
the Eng/iſh were victorious in no leſs than five general Bat- 
tels, ſome of which were of ſeveral Days; whereas the Hol- 

Ee -_.. ders, 


Columna Roſtrata, p. 137. Heath's Chronicle, p. 357. Fla- 
gellum ; or, the Lite and Death of O. Cromwell, p. 147. See 


this Treaty at large in the Collection of Treaties in four Vo- 
lumes, | 
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anders, cannot juſtly boaſt of having gained one; for the Ac- 
tion between de Ruyter and Ayſcue, in which they pretended 
ſome Advantage, was no general Fight; and the Advantage 
gained by Tromp in the Downs, is owned to have been gained 
but over a Part of the Engliſh Fleet. As ſhort as this Quarrel 
was, it brought the Dutch to greater Extremities, than their 
fourſcore Years War with Spain. The States ſhewed great 
Wiſdom in one Point, viz. including their Ally the King of 
Denmark in this Treaty, by undertaking that either he or they 
' ſhould make Satisfaction for the Exgliſß Ships which had been 
| ſeized at the beginning of the War in his Port . 
THe Rupture between France and England ſtill continued, 
our Ships of War taking, finking, or burning theirs where- 
ever they met them, and the French Privateers diſturbing our 
Commerce as much as they were able*. An Attempt was 
made by the French Miniſtry to have got France as well as Den- 
mark included in the Peace made with the States : but Crom- 
bell would not hear of this, becauſe he knew how to make his 
Advantage of the Difficulties the French then laboured under 
another Way; in which he ſucceeded perfectly well, obliging 
them in 1655, to ſubmit to his own Terms, and to give up the 
Intereſts of the Royal Family, notwithſtanding their near Rela- 
tion to the Houſe of Bourban. He likewiſe obtained a very ad- 
vantageous Treaty of Commerce, and without Queſtion his 
Conduct with regard to France would have deſerved Commen- 
dation, if, for the Sake of ſecuring his own Government, he 
had not entered too readily into the Views of Cardinal Ma- 
| Zarine, and contributed thereby to the aggrandizing of a 
Power which has been terrible to Europe ever fince , and 
which he might have reduced within juſt Bounds, if he had fo 
pleaſed. h „„ ff 
HE did not diſcover his Intentions in this Reſpect all at once, 
but by Degrees only, and as they became neceſſary. He affect- 
ed to have his Friendſhip earneſtly ſolicited both by France and 
Spain, and even declared publicly, that he would give it to the 
Court which deſerved beſt, or, in plain Terms, bid higheſt for 
it *. The firſt Sign of his Reconciliation to the French, was, 
the reſtoring the Ships taken by Blais, with Proviſions and Am- 
munition for the Gariſon of Dur4ir+; and yet nothing of Con- 
fidence appeared then between the Cardinal and him, though it 
"hs 
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is generally ſuppoſed, that the firſt Inſtigation to the Span;h War 


came from him; who gave the Protector to underſtand, that the 


Engliſh Maritime Force could not be better employed than in 
conquering Part of the Spaniſh I eſt- Indies, while France at- 
tacked the ſame Crown in Europe ; and to purchaſe his Aſſiſt- 


ance would readily relinquiſh the Royal Family, and ſo rid him 


from all Fears of an Invaſion v. Beſides theſe Hints from abroad 
the Protector had ſome Notices of a like Nature at home; eſ- 


pecially from one Gage a Prieſt, who had been long in America, 


and who furniſhed him with a copious Account of the Wealth 


and Weakneſs of the Spaniards there *. 


IMMEDIATELY after the Concluſion of the Dutch War, the 


Protector ordered all the Ships of his Navy to be repaired, and 


put into good Condition. He likewiſe directed many new ones 
to be built; Storehouſes, Magazines, &c. to be filled with Am- 


munition and Proviſion: whence it was evident enough that he 


intended not to be idle, though no body knew againſt whom this 
mighty Force was to be exerted a. In the Summer of the Vear 1654, 
he ordered two great Fleets to be provided, one of which was to 
be commanded by Admiral Blake, and the other by Vice-Admi- 
ral Penn. Neither of theſe had any Knowlege of what the other 
was to attempt; ſo far from it, they knew not perfectly what 
themſelves were to perform d. Their Orders were to be opened 
at Sea, and they had no farther Lights given them, than were 
abſolutely requiſite for making the neceſſary Preparations. 
Blake, as ſoon as all things were ready, put to Sea, and failed 
into the Streights, where his Orders were to procure Satisfaction 

from ſuch Princes and States, as had either inſulted the Govern- 


ment, or injured the Commerce of England. But, before his 


Departure, it had been induſtriouſly given out, that he was to 
intercept the Duke of Gri/e, and to protect the Kingdom of 


Naples from the French. This had the deſired Effect; it lulled 


the Spaniards aſleep, and even diſpoſed them to ſhew the Ad- 
miral all poſſible Civilities, who very probably had as yet no 
Suſpicion of his Mafter's Deſign to break with that Nation. 
The firſt Place he went to was Leghorn, where he had two Ac- 
counts to make up with the Grand Duke: the firſt was for his 


Subjects purchaſing the Prizes made by Prince Rupert; the other 


for 


y Clarendon, Whitlock, Baſnage, Rapin, &c. * He wrote a Book 
intitled, A Survey of the Weſt-Indies, of which the firſt Edition was 
in Folio, and there have been ſeveral in octavo; but theſe latter want 
a Chapter, which is the moſt curious in the whole Book. 2 Cla- 
rendon's Hiſtory, p. 673. Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. 
P. 400, > Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 673. Whitlock, Rapin. 
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for the Damage done by Van Galen when Appleton was forced 
out of Leghorn Road. "Theſe Demands ſurprized the Prince on 
whom they were made ; eſpecially when he underſtood how 
large a Sum was expected from him, not leſs in the whole than 
150,000 /. which, however, was moderated to 60,000 /. and 
this Sum there is Reaſon to believe was actually paid. Thence 
he proceeded to Algiers, where he arrived the 1oth of March, 
1655, and anchored without the Mole, ſending an Officer to 
the Dey, to demand Satisfaction for the Pyracies committed on 
the Engliſh, and the Releaſe of all Captives belonging to his Na- 
tion. The Dey anſwered very modcſtly, that as for the Ships 

and Slaves, they were now the Property of private Perſons, from 
whom he could not take them with Safety to himſelf ; but that 

he would take Care they ſhould be redcemed upon eaſy Terms, 
and would make a Treaty with him to prevent any Hoſtilities 
being committed for the future. Ihe Admiral left the Port 
upon this, and failed to Tunis, where he ſent the like Meſſage 
on Shore; but received a very ſhort Anſwer, viz. ++ Here are 
our Caſtles of Guletta and Porto Ferins: you may do your 


« worſt ; we do not fear you.” Blake entered the Bay of 


Ports 3 and came within Muſket-ſhot of the Caſtle and 
Line, which he played upon fo warmly, that they were ſoon 
in a defenceleſs Condition. There were then nine Ships in the 
Road, which the Admiral reſolved to burn; and with this View 
ordered every Captain of his own Ships to man his Long- boat 
with choice Men, and theſe to enter the Harbour and fire the 
Ships of Tunis, while he and his Fleet covered them from the 
Caſtle, by playing continually on it with their Cannon. The 
Seamen in their Boats boidly aſſaulted the Pyrates, and burnt all 
their Ships, with the Loſs of twenty-five Men killed, and forty- 
eight wounded, This daring Action ſpread the Terror of his 
Name through A/rica and 22 a, which had for a long while 
been formidable in Europe. From Tunis he went to Tripoli, 
and concluded a Peace with that Government. Thence he re- 
turned to Tunis, and threatening to do farther Execution, the 
Inhabitants implored his Mercy from their Works, and begged 

him to grant them a Peace, which he did on Terms glorious and 
profitable for his Country e. | 
THe other Fleet being alſo in readineſs, and compoſed of 
about thirty Ships of War, and a convenient Number of Tranſ- 
ports ; the Protector reſolved they ſhould fail in the Month of 
December, 


< Heath's Chronicle, p. 365. Vie de Cromyell, vol. ii. p. 345- 
Life of Blake, Bates's Hiſtory.  ©*% Heath's Chronicle, p. 374. 
375. Vie de Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 348, 349. 
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December, 1654. Admiral Penn had the chief Command of this 
Fleet, and under him were Vice-Admiral Good/on and Rear- 
Admiral Blagge. The Commander of the Land-Forces was 
Colonel Yenables, an old Officer, who, as well as the Admiral, was 
ſecretly in the King's Intereſt, and intended to have laid hol of 
this Opportunity to reſtore him. The Troops conſiſted of about 
five Thouſand Men, amongſt whom many were Royaliſts, and 
the reſt ſo little ſatisfied with the Protector's Adminiſtration, 
that one great End of this Expedition was to be rid of them e. 
Venables had deſired of Cromwel!, that great Care might be ta- 
ken in furniſhing Proviſions, Arms, and Ammunition ; that 
his Forces might be properly choſen, and that l imſelf might 
not be fettered by his Inſtructions. In all theſe he ſoon found 
himſelf diſappointed, his Proviſion was not only ſhort in Quan- 
tity, but very bad in its Kind ; Arms and Ammunition were 
very ſparingly ſupplied, and in a Manner fitter for Shew than 
Service. His Troops were either raw or Invalids ; and by his 
Inſtructions he was tied up from doing any Thing without the 
Conſent of others. Before he had abſolute Knowledge of theſe 
_ Particulars, he was hurried on board at Portſmouth, whence the 

Fleet immediately failed for Barbadoes 8. 5 
Tu Fleet arrived in Carliſie Bay on the 29th of January, 
1655, and were very joy fully received by all the Inhabitants of 
the Iſland of Barbados, where they ſtaid ſome Time, in order 
to recruit, and make the neceſſary ee for their intend - 
ed Deſcent on the Iſland of Hiſpaniala. We have been taught 
blindly to admire the Wiſdom and Conduct of Cromuell in his 
Enterprizes; but certainly this was the worſt managed that ever 
our Nation undertook. General Venables found himſelf defici- 
ent in all ſorts of Neceflaries, and, which was worſe, found 
Admiral Penn very little inclined to afford him even the Aſſiſt- 
ance that was in his Power, He expoſtulated with him to no 
Purpoſe, but made the Wretchedneſs of his and their Condi- 
tion ſo apparent, that one of their Fellow-Commiſſioners ſaid 
_ plainly, he doubted they were betrayed. + It was, however, too 
late to look back, and beſides, abundance of Volunteers re- 
ſorted to Barbadzes from all our Plantations, in order to ſhare 
the Riches that were to be taken from the Spaniards ; ſo that 
Venables 


* Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 673. Heath's Chronicle, p. 365. Life 
of Dr. John Barwick, p. 185. Vie de Cromwell, vol. 1i. p. 349. 
The only juſt and genuine Account of this Expecyion is to be foun 
in Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, which was drawn up at the Time, from 
the Examinations of Penn, Venables, and their Officers. s Life 
of Dr. John Barwick, p. 185. 
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Venables ſaw himſelf under a Neceſſity of proceeding, notwith- 
ſtanding he was thoroughly ſatisfied they were in no Condition 
to proceed b. 
From Barbadves the Fleet ſailed on the laſt of March to St. 
Chriſtopher's, where they met with another Supply of Voluntiers ; 
ſo that when they embarked for Hiſpaniola, Venables had under 
his Command tne greateſt Body of European Troops that had 
ever been ſeen in that Part of the World, the Army conſiſt- 
ing of very near 10,000 Men. It muſt, however, be obſerved 
that they were in the worſt Temper in the World for making 
Conqueſts. Moſt of them, when they left England, did it 
with a View to make their Fortunes; but now the Commiſ- 
fioners (of whom Yenables indeed was one, but of a different 
Opinion from the reſt) told them, that every Penny of their 
Plunder was to be accounted for, and that they could only al- 
low them a Fortnight's Pay by Way of Equivalent. This had 
like to have thrown them all into a Mutiny, and it was with 
much ado, that the Officers pacified them with a Promiſe of fix 
Weeks Pay, which the Commiſſioners, however, would not be 
brought to confirm; and in this Situation they were, when they 
embarked for Hiſpaniola i, : 4 
They arrived before the City of St. Domingo, and General 
Venables propoſed that they ſhould fail directly into the Harbour, 
which, however, was not agreed to by the Sea-Officers, who 
propoſed landing at the River Hine; for which Purpoſe Part of 
the Squadron was detached under the Command of Vice- 
Admiral Goodſon, who when at Sea declared he had no Pilots 
to conduct the Ships into the Mouth of the River, and therefore, 
the Troops were compelled (notwithſtanding General Yenables 
proteſted againſt it) to land at the Weſt Point, from whence 
they had forty Miles to march through a thick woody Country 
without any Guide; inſomuch, that Numbers of Men and 
Horſes, through Fatigue, Extremity of Heat, and Want of 
Water were deſtroyed. After four Days March, the Army 
came to the Place where they might have been firſt put on 
Shore ; but by that time the 3 had drawn together the 
whole Force of the Iſland, and had recovered from their firſt 
Surprize. Colonel Buller, who had landed with his Regiment 
near Hine River, and had Orders to remain there till the Army 
joined him, thought fit, on the coming of Cox the Guide, to 
march away; and for Want of this Guide, the General and 
his Forces marched ten or twelve Miles out of their Road. 
„ Exaſperated 


> Heath's Chronicle, p. 365. Vie de Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 340. 
1 Heath's Chronicle, p. 369. 
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Exaſperated with theſe Diſappointments, and the Hardſhips they 
had undergone, the Regiment of Seamen under the Command 
of Admiral G:o4/5n mutinicd firſt, and then the Land- Troops; 
ſo that the General had much ado to prevail on them to ford 
the River, At length, Colonel Buller and Cox the Guide joined 
them, and promiſed to conduct them to a Place where they 
might be ſupplied with Water ; but this Colonel taking the 
Liberty of ſtraggling for the Sake of Pillage, the Spaniards at- 
tacked him, and in one of theſe Skirmiſhes Cx, their only 
Guide, was killed; yet the Spaniards were at laſt repulſed, and 
purſued within Cannon-Shot of the Toun x 
Ix this diſtreſſed Condition a Council of War was called, 
wherein after mature Deliberation it was reſolved to march to 


the Harbour in the beſt manner they could, which with much 


Difficulty they effected. There they ſtaid three or four Days to 
furniſh themſelves with Proviſions and other Neceſſaries, and 
then with a ſingle Mortar-Piece marched to reduce the Fort. 
The Van-guard was commanded by Adjutant-General Fackſon, 
| Who as ſoon as he was attacked by the Spaniards ran away and 
his Troops after him. The Paſſage through the Woods being 
very narrow, they preſſed on the General's Regiment, who in 
_ vain endeavoured to ſtop them with their Pikes. They likewiſe 
diſordered Major-General Haines's Regiment, which gave the 
Enemy, who followed very eagerly and afforded no Quarter, 
great Advatage ; fo that the Major-General and the braveſt of 
the Officers, who preferred Death before Flight, ended their 
Days here. At laſt, General Venables and Vice-Admiral Good- 
ſon, at the Head of their Regiments, forced the Run-a-ways 
into the Wood, obliged the Enemy to retire, and kept their 
own Ground, notwithſtanding the Fire from the Fort was very 
warm l. ER „ 
By this Time the Forces were ſo much fatigued and diſcou- 
raged, that they could not be brought to play the Mortar. The 
General, though reduced to a very low Condition, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be led from Place to Place, to encourage them; till faint- 
ing at laſt, he was forced to leave the Care to Major-General 
Forteſcue, who did what he could to revive their Spirits, but to 
very little Purpoſe. 3 
So after it was reſolved in 3 Council of War, that ſince 
the Enemy had fortified all the Paſſes, and the Army was in 
the utmoſt Diſtreſs for Want of Water, they ſhould march to 
a Place where they wcre informed 3 Supply of that and other 
Neceſſaries had been put aſhore from the Ships. In this March 
nia 5 the 


* Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 392, Ibid. p. 303. 
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the Soldiers followed their Officers till they found themſelves in 
Danger, and then left them; inſomuch, that the Commiſſioners 
owned, by a Letter they wrote to the Governor of Barbadbes, 
that, had not the Enemy been as fearful as our own Men were, 
they might in a few Days have deſtroyed the whole Army ; and 
withal they let him know, that thoſe who had occaſioned the 
greateſt Diſorder, were thoſe of Barbadoes and St. Chriſtopher's ; 
inſomuch, that they, the ſaid Commiſſioners, who were Penn, 
IVinſlow, and Butler, had reſolved to leave the Place, and try 
what could be done againſt the Iſland of Jamaica. Such was 
the End of this Expedition, after having been on Shore from 
the fourteenth of April to the firſt of May, when this Reſolution 
of ſailing to Jamaica was taken Ln. 5 
Tux Army was accordingly in a little Time embarked ; but 
the ſick and wounded Men were left on the bare Decks for 
48 Hours, without either Meat, Drink, or Dreſſing, inſomuch 
that Worms bred in their Sores: and even while they were on 
Shore, the Proviſions ſent to them were not watered but candied 
with Salt, notwithſtanding they had not Water ſufficient to 
' quench their Thirſt. Nay, after their Misfortunes on Shore, 
Venables averred, that Penn gave Rear-Admiral Blagge Orders 
not to furniſh them with any more Proviſions of what Kind 
ſoever ; ſo that they eat up all the Dogs, Aſſes, and Horſes in 
the Camp, and ſome of them ſuch Things as were in themſelves 
poiſonous, of which about forty died. Before the Forces were 
embarked, Adjutant-General Jackſon was tried at a Court- 
Martial, and not only ſentenced to be caſhiered, and his Sword 
broken over his Head, but to do the Duty of a Swabber, in keep- 
ing clean the Hoſpital-Ship ; a Puniſhment ſuitable to his noto- 
rious Cowardice *. | „ 7 
Tur Deſcent on Jamaica was better managed than that on 
Hiſpaniola ; for immediately on their landing, which was on 
the third of May, General Venables, iſſued his Orders, that if 
any Man ſhould be found attempting to run away, the next 
Man to him ſhould put him to Death; which if he failed to 
do, he ſhould be liable to a Court-Martial . The next Day 
they attacked a Fort which they carried, and were then pre- 
| paring to ſtorm the Town of St. Jago, which the Spaniſb In- 
| habitants prevented by a timely Treaty; but before the Gene- 
ral would liſten to any Propoſitions of Peace, he inſiſted, that 
a certain Quantity of Proviſions ſhould be ſent them daily, 
which was punctually performed; and this gave his Soldiers 
| Strength 


m Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 393. n Ibid. p. 394. ® Burchet's 
Naval Hiſtory, p. 394. Clarendon, Whitlock, Heath's Chronicle. 
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Next, the General could do nothing in this Reſpect without 
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Strength and Spirits ; and in a ſhort Time their Negotiations 


ended in a compleat Surrender of the Iſland to the Engliſh, as 


appears by the Articles which the Reader may find at large in 
ſeveral of our Hiſtorians 7. General Venables, finding himſelf 
in a very weak Condition, defired the Conſent of the Com- 
miſſioners to open their ultimate Inſtructions, which after ma- 
ture Deliberation they yielded to. In theſe he found he had 


Power in caſe of Neceſſity to reſign his Command, which he 


did accordingly to General Forteſcue; upon which Admiral 
Penn followed his Example, and delivered up his Charge to 
Vice-Admiral Goodſan, with whom he left a good Squadron of 
Ships, and with the reſt of the Fleet returned to England. In 
their Paſſage home they fell in with the Spanih Plate-Fleet in the 
Gulph of Florida, but without attacking it; whether through 
want of Will, or of Inſtructions, at this Diſtance it is hard to 


determine 1, 


IMMEDIATELY after the Arrival of Penn, and Venables, 


which was in the Month of September, 1655, they were both 


committed to the Tower, to ſatisfy the Clamours of the Peo- 


ple, who then (as it often happens) laid the greateſt blame on 
him who leaſt deſerved it *. All that the Protector infiſted on 


was, that they ſhould confeſs their Faults in leaving their re- 


ſpective Charges; and he promiſed to releaſe them upon their 
Submiſſion. This Penn quickly did, and was accordingly diſ- 
charged; but Yenables abſolutely refuſed it, always inſiſting that 
he had committed no Fault, fince in caſe of Inability to exe- 


cute his Duty, his Inſtructions permitted him to reſign his Com- 
mand *, His Memory has been very hardly treated I think 


with little Reaſon; for as to what is ſaid of his ſuffering the 


Spaniards to carry off their Effects from the City of St. Fago 
to the Mountains, and thereby defrauding the Soldiers of their 
Plunder ; it appears to be a groſs Calumny, from ſeveral Rea- 


ſons i. For firſt, admitting the Fact to be true, that they did 


carry off their Effects, this could prove no Loſs to the Soldi- 


ers, but quite the contrary ; ſince if they had now fallen into 
their Hands, the Commiſhoners would have ſeized them for the 


Protector's Uſe, in purſuance of the Order before- mentioned. 
che 


o Burchet abridges them to four, in the Page laſt cited. See alſo 
Whitlock, Kennet, Rapin, &c. 1 Heath's Chronicle, p 376. 
7 Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 674. Heath's Chronicle. p. 376. Life of 
Dr. John Barwick, p. 186. Whitlock, Ludlow, Bates's Hiſtory of 
the Troubles in England, &. * Burchet's Nayal Hiſtory, p. 395. 
* Britiſh Empire in America, vol. ii. p 3<6. 
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the Conſent of the other Commiſſioners ; and laſtly, it appears 
by the moſt authentic Account we have of this Affair, that 
the Soldiers were to far from being diſſatisfied with his Conduct, 
that they relied upon him to repreſent their Grievances at home, 
and to procure Redreſs ; which he did as far as was in his Pow- 
er”. The Reaſon of his being firſt aſperſed, was, a Perſuaſion 
that he was a Confident and Creature of Crommuell's; which is 
ſo far from being true, that the very contrary is certain, The 
Protector hated and was jealous of him, and conferred on him 
this Command merely to get him out of his Way v. The 
Truth is, the Fault lay in the Protector's Scheme, which was 
to have raiſed a large Supply from this Expedition. This in- 
duced him to tie the Commiſſioners down to hinder the Soldiers 
from keeping their Plunder upon Pain of Death; and their 
inſiſting upon this had like to have been the Ruin of the whole 
Undertaking *. The Reader muſt diſcern the Juſtice of theſe 
Remarks from the Facts before laid down, which are indiſput- | 
able; and to ſpeak Truth freely, and give Mens Characters 
impartially ought to be the Study of an Hiſtorian, and will, 1 
hope, juſtify me for inſiſting ſo long on this Head. . 

ADMIRAL Blake's Fleet continued all this Time in the Me- 
diterranean, and was now in the Road to Cadiz, where he 
received the greateſt Civilities from the Spaniards, and 
lived on the beſt Terms imaginable with them; for, till the 
Blow was ſtruck at Famaica, Cromwell carefully concealed his 
Deſign to make War. When this was known, the Spaniards 
declared immediately againſt him, and ſeized the Effects of all 
the Engliſb Merchants in their Dominions to an immenſe Va- 
| hue; an Incident which ſeems not to have been ſufficiently 
_ conſidered by thoſe who cry up the Protector's Conduct fo high- 
lyY. This War, as we have before obſerved, was at the Bottom 
undertaken for his own Advantage, from a Proſpect of ſup- 
plying his Coffers with Money, without putting him under the 
Neceſſity of calling Parliaments *. It is true, that in public 
| Declarations he talked much of his Regard to Trade, and his 
Concern for the Freedom of Navigation ; and no doubt he was 
| fincere in this, ſo far as it was conſiſtent with his own Power, 


All theſe Facts the Reader will find in the copious Account of 
this Voyage, publiſhed in Burchet. » Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 673. 
Life of Dr. John Barwick, p. 184, 185. Heath's Chronicle, p. 
369. * Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 390, 39i. “ Clarendon, 
Whitlock, Heath's Chronicle, Kennet, Echard, Ludlow, Rapin. 
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and not a Jot beyond it; otherwiſe he would have conſidered 
the Profits of our National Trade with Spain, which were at 
that Time very great, the French having never interfered, and 
the Dutch being utterly diſliked by the Spaniards. Art leaſt he 
ſhould have taken care by ſome timely Hint, to enable fo great 
a Body as the Spaniſh Merchants to have withdrawn their Ef- 
fects; and the Neglect of this was not the Effect of any Inat- 
tention, a Thing impoſſible while Thurle had the Management 
of his Affairs, but the pure Conſequence of public Intereſt 
claſhing with his private Views ; and, therefore, throughout 
the whole Tranſaction, he appears to have been a great Politi- 
cian, but no Patriott I ſay nothing as to his Breach of the 
Law of Nations, in attacking the Spaniards without any pre- 
_ vious Declaration; becauſe in the firſt Place, this was not very 
conſiſtent with the Principles on which his Government was 
founded; and next, the Spaniards had broke through all Rules 
of true Policy as well as Decorum, in acknowledging and court- 
ing him as they did; and therefore, felt no more than the juſt | 
| EfeQs of their own Refinements © 
Wu nothing more was to be got by concealing his Inten- 
tions, the Protector ſent Mr. Montague with a ſmall Squadron 
of Men of War into the Mediterranean to join Blake, and to 
carry him freſh Inſtructions; the Principal of which was to block 
up the Port of Cadiz, in which there was a Fleet of forty Sail, 
intended to ſecure the Flota and at the ſame Time the going 
| out of this Fleet was prevented, the Engliſh were to uſe their 
utmoſt Diligence to hinder the Flota from coming in without 
ſharing in the Riches on Board =. Blake and Montague execut- 
ed their Orders with equal Skill and Induſtry, taking Care to 
obtain a Supply of freſh Proviſions and Water, as often as they 
had Occaſion, from the Portugal Coaſt. Thither they had 
| failed with the greateſt Part of the Fleet, when the Squa- 
dron from the Indies approached Cadiz. Rear-Admiral Stayner 
with ſeven Frigates plied to and fro, till theſe eight large Ships 
were in View, which he preſently knew to be what they really 
were; whereas they took his Veſſels, becauſe they lay very low 
in the Water, for Fiſhermen. This gave him an Opportunity 
of coming up with and fighting them, though the Weather 
hindered four of his Frigates from acting. Yet with The 
Speaker, The Bridgewater, and The Plymouth, he did his Buſi- 
neſs, and after an obſtinate Engagement funk two, ran two 
more a-ground, and took two of the Spaniſh Veſſels, ſo that 
two only eſcaped. In one of thoſe was the Marqueſs of Ba- 


* Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 676. Heath's Chronicle, p. 381. 
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jadex, of the Family of who had been Governor of 
Peru for the King of Spain, who was killed in the Fight with 
his Wife and a Daughter : the eldeſt Son and his Brother were 
ſaved, and brought ſafe to the Generalz with this Prize, where- 
in were two Millions of Pieces of Eight ; and as much there was 
in one of them that was ſunk. The Admiral who carried the 
Flag (for concealing the richeſt Ship) with the Portugal Prize re- 


covered the Shore. Soon after General Montague with the young 


Marqueſs, and Part of the Fleet to convoy the Silver, returned 


into England, and delivered the Bullion into the Mint; and the 


young Marqueſs was ſet at Liberty. For this a Thankſgiving, 
with a Narrative to be read thereon, was appointed by the 
Parliament, who iſſued their Declaration of War againſt 
Spain d. 5 
Tus Protector took a great deal of Care of his new Con- 


queſt, and within a very ſhort Time after the Return of Penn 
and Venables, ſent a conſiderable Supply thither, and a Squa- 


dron of Men of War. Theſe Troops were commanded by 


Colonel Humfreys, but Major Sedgwick went with him, and 


had a Commiſſion to be Governor of the Iſland -© When they 
came thither, they found Things in a much better Poſture than 
they expected. Colonel D'oyly, to whom Forteſcue on account of 


he ſubdued all the Oppoſition he met with, and drove the 
Spaniards out of the Iſland, notwithſtanding they had fortified 
' themſelves in two or three Places very ſtrongly, and had been 
_ abundantly ſupplied with Artillery and Ammunition from Cuba 4. 
It is eaſy to account for the different Behaviour of theſe Men 
here, and at Hriſpaniola. They fought there for the Profit of 
others ; but at this Time for their own. They were then ut- 
terly unacquainted with the Climate, and ſo leſs able to bear it; 
whereas they were now in ſome Meaſure ſeaſoned to it : yet 
this Colonel D'oyly who did ſo much for the Colony, was to be 


removed at all Events from the Government, becauſe he had 


been formerly a Cavalier. Sedgwick, however, who was to 
have been his Succeſſor, quickly died, and fo did Forteſcue ; 


and Humfreys, according to his Orders, returned home with a 


ſmall Fleet. Upon this, the Protector diſpatched another 
1000 Men from Scotland with one Colonel Brayne, who was 
to take the Government out of D'oyly's Hands: but he likewiſe 
1 


dying 


> Clarendon, ubi ſupra. Heath, Bate, Whitlock, Burchet, Co- 


lumna Roſtrata, Kennet, Rapin. © Heath's Chronicle, p. 377. 
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dying almoſt as ſoon as he ſet his Foot on the Iſland, D'oeyly ſtill 
continued in the Exerciſe of his Authority, and with great 
Skill and Integrity managed all Things there to the Time of 
the Reſtauration; and then Jamaica was become a very conſi- 
derable, and, for the Time it had been ſettled, a very populous 
Plantation f. = 5 
WI are now to return to the Proceedings of the Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Admiral Blake continued to cruize before the 
Haven of Cadiz, and in the Streigbts, till the Month of April, 
1657; and having then Information of another Plate-Fleet 
which had put into the Haven of Santa Cruz, in the Iſland of 
Teueriſf; he immediately failed thither, and arrived before the 
Town the 20th of Apri/*. Here he found the Flota, conſiſt - 
ing of fix Galleons richly laden, and ten other Veſſels. The 
latter lay within the Port, with a ſtrong Barricado before them; 
the Galleons without this Boom, becauſe they drew too much 
Water to lie within it. The Port itſelf was well fortified, hav- 
ing on the North a ſtrong Caſtle well ſupplied with Artillery, 
and ſeven Forts united by a Line of Communication, manned 
with Muſketeers. The Sparyh Governor thought the Place 
ſo ſecure, and his own Diſpoſitions ſo well made, that when 
the Maſter of a Dutch Ship defired Leave to ſail, becauſe he 
apprehended Blake would preſently attack the Ships; the Spa- 
niards anſwered tartly, Get you gone, if you will; and let Blake 
come, if he dares, The Admiral, after viewing the Enemy's 
Preparations, called a Council of War, wherein it was reſolved 
to attempt deſtroying the Enemy's Ships; for it was impoſſible. 
to bring them eff: and to this End he ſent Captain Stayner 
with a Squadron to attack them, who ſoon forced his Paſſage 
into the 8 other Frigates played on the Forts and 
Line, and hindred them from giving the Ships much Diſtur- 
bance. Stayner's Squadron was quickly ſupported by Blake with 
the whole Fleet, who boarded the Spaniſh Galleons, and in a 
few Hours made himſelf Maſter of them all, and then ſet them 
on Fire; ſo that the whole Spaniſh Fleet was burnt down to 
the Water, except two Ships Which ſunk outright ; and then 
the Wind veering to the S. W. he paſſed with his Fleet ſafe 
cout of the Port again, loſing in this dangerous Attempt no more 
than 48 Men killed, and having about 120 wounded i. It was 
without 


See the whole of theſe Tranſactions in a Treatiſe entitled, Ja- 
maica viewed, with all the Ports, Harbours, &c. by E. H. 1. e. Ed- 
mand Hickeringhill, London, 1661, 8vo. s Heath's Chronicle, 
p. 391. Clarendon, Burchet. h Heath's Chronicle, as before - 
cited. i Clarendon, Whitlock, Heath, Bate, Burchet, Rapin. 
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without Queſtion, the boldeſt undertaking of its kind that had 
ever been performed; and the Spaniards who are romantic 
enough in their own Conduct, were ſo much aſtoniſhed at his, 
that they quite loſt their Spirits, and thenceforward never 
thought themſelves ſafe, either from Numbers or Fortih- 
cations k. 


: 


WHEN the Protector had the News of this glorious Succeſs, 


he immediately ſent it by his Secretary to the Parliament then 
ſitting, and they, on hearing the Particulars, ordered a Day to 
be ſet apart for a Thankſgiving, a Ring of 500 J. Value to the 
General, as a Teſtimony of his Country's Gratitude ; a Preſent 
of 100 J. to the Captain who brought the News, and "Thanks 
to all the Officers and Soldiers concerned in the Action!. 
Captain Richard Stayner returning ſoon after was knighted by 
the Protector: nor was it long before Blake and the Fleet re- 


turned, which put an end to the Span War by Sca; for the 


Protector had lately entered into a cloſer Conjunction with France, 
and in Conſequence thereof, ſent over a Body of Land-Forces 


into Flanders, where they aſſiſted in taking the Fortreſs and Port 


of Dunkirk, which was delivered into the Hands of the EMgliſh, 
who kept it till after the Reſtauration u. ER 
THERE had been for ſome Years a very ſharp War carri:d 
on in the North, between the Kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
which in its Conſequences was like to affect the reſt of Furecpr, 


eſpecially the Maritime Powers". The Dutch ſaw that their 


Trade to the Baltick would be ruined if the King of Sweden 
prevailed, who was now become the Superior both by Land and 
Sea; they therefore reſolved to ſend a Fleet to the Aſſiſtance 
of the Danes, which they did, and thereby ſaved Copenhagen o. 
In England it was judged to be of no leſs Conſequence to ſuc- 
cour the Swedes, yet it was not thought proper to avow the 
Deſign as the Dutch had done; and, therefore, Sir George Arſcue, 
who was drawn out of his Retirement to command a Stout 
Squadron ſent upon this Occaſion, had Orders to accept a 
Commiſſion as Admiral from the King of Sweden, which would 


have enabled him to act more effectually for his Service, than the 
Dutch did in Favour of their Allies. This was in the Vear 
2657 ; but it was ſo late in the Seaſon, that he was not 


k Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 681. | Heath's Chronicle, p. 392. 
Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 603. m Clarendon, Whitlock, Heath, 
Burchet, Rapin.  * Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. 
i. p. 383, Hiſtoire de Holland, par M. de la Neuville, tom. iii. p. 
112. 9 Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 524, 
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able tu reach Copenhagen for the Ice . The next Year Crom- 
well died; and it was generally conceived, that the Engliſh 
would have meddled no farther in the Affair 1. It proved 
otherwiſe, however ; for a ſtout Fleet was fitted out, and ſent 
to the Baltick, under the Command of Admiral Montague, 
who had acquired a great Reputation by ſerving in Conjunction 
with Blake. He had, beſides his Commiſſion of Admiral, ano- 
ther, whereby he was joined with the Ambaſſadors Sidney and 
 Hmeywvod*., He arrived at Copenhagen, and managed his Af- 
_ fairs with great Dexterity : for he avoided coming to Blows, 
that he might not begin a new Dutch War; compelled the King 
of Sweden, by talking to him in a proper Stile, to think of Peace, 
to which he was otherwiſe very little inclined ; and while he 
did all this, and executed effectually the Offices with which he 
was entruſted he entertained a ſecret Correſpondence with the 
King, and diſpoſed all Things on board the Fleet for his Ser- 
rice. When Meaſures were concerted for Sir George Booth's 
| Riſing, which was the laſt Attempt made in Favour of the 
King beforc his Reſtauration, Notice of it was given to Montague 
at 388 who inſtantly reſolved to return to England. 
His Fellow-Ambaſſadors, who were hearty Republicans, had 
by this Time gained ſome Intelligence of his Intercourſe 
with the King, and therefore intended to have ſeized him in caſe 
he came aſhore . He was wiſe enough to put it out of their 
Power, and took care alſo to run no Riſk in returning without 
Orders; for having called a Council of War, he complained to 
them that Proviſions grew ſhort, and that it would be a very 
difficult Thing to ſupply themſelves in that Part of the World, 
there being a Dutch Fleet there at the ſame Time. Upon this, 
it was unanimouſly reſolved to fail home immediately, and this 
| Reſolution was no ſooner taken, than the Admiral weighed An- 
chor and returned to England *. l 
Om his Arrival he found Things in quite another Situation 
than he expected, Sir George Booth had been defeated and taken 
Priſoner, and the old Parliament was again reſtored; ſo that 
Admiral Montague, though he had forty Sail of ſtout Ships under 
his Command, and the Seamen much at his Devotion, yet 
thought it ſafeſt to leave the Fleet, and to come up freely 
and give an Account of his Conduct to the Parliament; which 
he did in September, 1659, and was afterwards allowed to retire 


+ In 
„ Clarendon, Whitlock, Heath, Baſnage, De la Neuville. 4 Baſ- 
nage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 553. 7 Heath's 


Chronicle, p. 416. * Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 723, * Idem, 
ibid. * Heath's Chronicle, p. 426. 2 
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to his Houſe in the Country v. The Command of the Fleet 
was then entruſted with Admiral Lawſon, who continued in the 
Channel with a larger Squadron of Ships than ordinary, till Ge- 
neral Mint came out of Scotland. As ſoon as the Deſigns of 
that great Man began t ripen, he propoſed that Montague 
ſhould be recalled and reſtored to the Command of the Navy; 
which was accordingly done, and the ſupreme Power in Mari- 
time Affairs veſted in him and Monk *, Admiral Montague went 
inſtantly to his Command, and was ſurprized to find that 
Lawſon and the reſt of the Officers were much better inclined 
to the intended Change than he expected, and therefore he did 
not much diſſemble either his Inelinations or Intentions. On the 
gth of April, 1660, he received his Majeſty's Letter, ard 
cauſed it to be read publickly in the Fleet; immediately after 
which, without waiting for the Parliament's Orders, he failed 
for Holland, and ſent an Officer to the Hague to inform the 
King that he was ready to receive him 7, _ 
WIꝭ have thus without entering deep into Politics run through 
the Naval Tranſactions of this memorable Period, and have 
now only the Lives of the moſt eminent Seamen who flou- 
riſhed therein to employ our Care. But, previous to this, it 
way not be improper to obſerve, that it was wholly owing to 

the Unanimity of our Sailors, and their want of Attention to 
* Domeſtic Broils, that we obtained ſo many glorious Victories at 
Sea, and ſpread the Terror of the Engliſh — abroad, when 
the Engliſh Nation at home was on the brink of Deſtruction: 
that the Parliament followed the King's Steps exactly, in claim- 
ing the Honour of the Flag, aſſerting the Sovereignty of the 
Seas, and looking with a jealous Eye on the Encroachments of 
the Dutch and French : that in all our Naval Expeditions we 
came off with Honour, and moſtly with Victory; whereas in 
conjunct Expeditions, herein Land were joined with Sea-For- 
ces, we were leſs fortunate : That our Readineſs in protecting 
Trade, and Reſolution to revenge any Inſults on our Honour, 
contributed not a little to the extending our Commerce, and 
raiſing our Reputation. Laſtly, that theſe Advantages were all 
the Nation had to ballance a Multitude of Misfortunes, our 
Country being haraſſed and deſtroyed by contending Parties, 
our Induſtry difcouraged by fo long a War, and moſt of our 
ManufaQtures ruined. On the other Hand, the iniquitous 
ne 14 ö Oppreſſions, 


_ » Clarendon, Whitlock, Heath, Burchet, Rapin, &c. * Heath's 
Chronicle, p. 439. Clarendon, Whitlock, Ludlow's Memoirs, & % 
y Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 735. 
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Oppreſſions, the hypocritical Diſſimulation, the ſcandalous Out- 
rages on our moit excellent Conſtitution, were ſo notorious, 
that we muſt have become very deſpicable in the Eyes of our 
Neighbours, but for the Courage and Conduct of our Seamen *. 
Amongſt whom all Parties have agreed to give the firſt Rank 
to One who brought no other Qualities than good Senſe, and 
a bold Spirit, when he aſſumed the Command of the Engliſh 
Fleet, and yet ſoon became the ableſt Sailor in it, and as ſuch 
claims our Regard, | 


MEMOIRS of Admiral BLAKE. 


H I S Deſcent was very honourable, the Family from which 
he ſprung having been long ſettled at Plansfield, in the 
Paiſh of Spaxtoa in Somerſetfhire . Mr. Humphry Blake, his 
| Father, was a Spaniſh Merchant, and having acquired a conſi- 
derable Fortune for the "Times in which he lived, bought a 


{mail Eſtate in the Neighbourhood of Bridgwater, where he had 


been long ſetiicd. He had ſeveral Children, of whom the el- 
deft, Robert, is he whoſe Life we are now to write. He was 
born in the Month of Auguſt. 1598, and during bis Father's 
Life-time, was educated at a Free- School in Bridgwater b. He 
afterwards removed to Oxford, where he was firſt a Member of 
St. Aiban's-17:!!, and next of Madbam- College. After taking 
a Degree, and meeting with more than one Diſappointment in 
his Endeavours to obtain Academical Preferment, he left the 
Univerſity when he had ſtaid there ſeven Years. EE 
Donixò his Reſidence in that Seat of the Muſes, he ſuffici- 

ently diſplayed his Temper, which in Reality was that of a 
Humouriſt, uſually grave and in Appearance moroſe ; but inclined 
in an Evening, and with particular Friends to be very chearful, 
though ſtill with a Tincture of Severity, which inclined him to 
bear hard on the Pride of Courtiers, and the Power of Church- 

men; which, as the Noble Hiſtorian well obſerves, rendered 
him very agreeable to the Good-Fellows in thoſe Days; though 
whether there was any Ground from this Diſpoſition of his. to 
conclude him a Republican, is, I think, not eaſy to be deter- 
mined 4. This is certain, that his Reputation for Probity, and 
; N pis 


2 See the Concluſion of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, and of Sir 
Philip Warwick's Memoirs. 2 Lives Britiſh and Foreign, vol. ii. 


| . 75. Wood's Faſt. Oxon. vol. i. col. 203. b Clarendon's 
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his known Averſion to Perſecution, engaged the Puritans to 
promote his Election as a Burgeſs for Bridgwater, in the Parlia- 
ment which ſat in April, 1640 ©. 

THar Aſſembly was diſſolved too early for Mr. Blake to 
make any Diſcovery of his Talents as a Senator ; and in the 
long Parliament, which fat ſoon after, he loſt his Election. 
When the War broke out between the King and Parliament, 


he declared for the latter, and took Arms very early in their 


Service ; but where, and in what Quality, is not very clear. 
However, he was very ſoon made a Captain of Dragoons, in 
which Station he ſhewed himſelf as able and active an Officer 
as any in the Service, and as ſuch was made uſe of upon all 
Occaſions, where either Boldneſs or Dexterity were particular- 
ly requiſite f.  - 
In 1643, we find him at Briſtol, under the Command of 


Colonel Fiennes, who intruſted him with a little Fort on the 


Line, in which he firſt gave the World a Proof of his Mili- 


tary Virtues ; for on the 26th of July, when Prince Rupert 
attacked that important Place, and the Governor had agreed 


to ſurrender it upon Articles, Mr. Blake ſtill held out his Fort, 
and killed ſeveral of the King's Forces. This exaſperated 


Prince Rupert to ſuch a Degree, that he talked of hanging 


him, had not ſome Friends interpoſed, and excuſed him on ac- 
count of his want of Experience in War, and at their Requeſt, 


though with much Difficulty, he was at laſt prevailed on to give 


up the Fort 8. : | 
AFTER this he ſerved in Somerſetſhire, under the Command 
of Popham, who was Governor of Lyme, to whoſe Regiment 


Blake was Lieutenant-Colonel. As he was much beloved in 


his Country, and as the greateſt Part of the Regiment were 
Samer ſetshire Men, he had ſo good an Intelligence in thoſe 
Parts, that he in Conjunction with Sir Robert Pye, ſurprized 
Taunton for the Parliament, where he found ten Pieces of Can- 
non, and a great deal of Ammunition. In 1644, he was con- 
ſtituted Governor of that Place, which was of the utmoſt Impor- 


tance, being the only Garriſon the Parliament had in the Weſt. 


The Works about it were far from being ſtrong. He had no very 


numerous Gariſon; yet by keeping a ſtrict Diſcipline, and treat- 


ing the Townſmen well, he made a ſhift to keep it, though no 
great Care was taken to furniſh him with Supplies, and not- 
withſtanding he was ſometimes beſieged, and often blocked wp oY 
. 8 


* Lives Engliſh and Foreign, vol. ii. p- 76. Wood's Falt. Oxon 
enſ. vol. i. col. 204. f Whitlock, Ruſhworth, Bate, Heath, 
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the King's Forces. At length Goring came before the Place 
with near 10,000 Men, and preſſed Blake ſo cloſe, that he 
carried all the Outworks, and took from him a Part of 
the Town. However, he held out the reſt of it and the Caſtle 
with wonderful Obſtinacy till Relief came; for which extra- 
ordinary Service the Parliament gave the Garriſon a Bounty of 
2000 J. and Colonel Blake a Preſent of 500 J. All who have 
wrote of that unhappy War, allow this to have been a very gal- 
lant and Soldier-like Action b. | 
CoLoNEL Blake, in April, 1646, marched with a Detach- 
ment from the Garriſon and reduced Dunfter-Caftle, a Seat be- 
longing to the antient Family of Lutterel, the Troops poſted there- 
in having given great Diſturbance to the Country ; which was the 
laſt military Atchievement he performed during this War. When 
the Parliament voted that no further Addreſſes ſhould be made to 
the King, Blake, as Governor of Taunton, was prevailed upon 
to join in an Addreſs of Thanks to the Houſe of Commons, 
for having taken this Step i. I fay prevailed upon; be- 
_ cauſe this could never have been agreeable to his own Senti- 
ments, if what the Writer of his Life tells us be true, that, 
| when the King came to be tried, Blake diſapproved that Mea- 
lure as unjuſt in itſelf, and illegal in its Nature; inſomuch, that 
he was frequently heard to ſay, He would as freely venture bis 
2 nw the King, as ever he did to ſerve the Parliament *. 
This Expreſſion however, we muſt attribute rather to the Ge- 
neroſity of his Temper, than to his Political Principles; ſince, 
_ after the King was murdered, he fell in roundly with the Re- 
publican Party, and next to Cromwell and [reton he was the 
ableſt and moſt ſucceſsful Officer they had. One would wonder 
how ſo honeſt and diſintereſted a Perſon could take a Share in 
ſuch Meaſures as were certainly contrived by Men of quite 
another Stamp: but it ſeems, he fatisfied himſelf, in all theſe 
Changes, with the Integrity of his own ſe of adhering as 
far as he was able to his Country's intereft, and exerting his 
utmoſt Capacity to exalt her _ Theſe though noble Qua- 


| lifications of themſelves, gave Men of lefs Honour and more 


Cunning, an unity of uſing his great Abilities and un- 
_ Courage, for the furtherance of their own private 
Views. 


IT is not eaſy to gueſs what induced the Parliament to make 
Choice of him, who had always ſerved as a — 
El, have 


- * Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Colleftions, vol. vi. p. 28. Lives Engliſh 
and Foreign, vol. ii. E 85. Wood's Faſt. Oxon. vol. i. col. 204. 
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have the ſupreme Command of the Fleet. All our Hiſtorians 
and Memoir-Writers are ſilent as to their Motive, and there 
fore, I hope the Reader will excuſe me, if I hazard a Conjecture 
on this Head. The Parliament had lately taken upon them- 
ſelves the Rank, though not the Title, of States-General, 
and, therefore, might be inclined to make uſe of Deputies 
for the Direction both of Fleets and Armies, who were to 
judge in great Points, and to be ubeyed by ſuch as were ſkilful 
in their Proſeſſion, either as Seamen or Soldiers; for in their 
Judgment to command was one Thing, and to act another. His 
_ firſt Service was in driving Prince Rupert's Fleet, from the 1rich 
Coaſt, and then following him into the Mediterranean. This 
gave his Maſters high Satisfaction, both in Reſpect to his Capa- 
city, and to his Fidelity in their Service, which they likewiſe 
acknowledged very obligingly l. His Conduct indeed was equal, 
| prudent, and ſucceſsful ; for it not only put an End to that kind 
of piratical War which did ſo much Damage to Trade, but alſo 
ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the Spaniards and Portugueſe, as to 
prevent all thoſe Diſputes which would have otherwiſe naturally 
happened on the Appearance of ſo new a Power in Europe ag 
the Common-wealth of England. | © 
Iv the Month of February, 1651, Blake in his Return homes 
wards took a French Man of War of forty Guns; in Reſpet 
to which Action there happened ſome Circumſtances which 


| deſerve to be mentioned. The Admiral commanded the Cap- 


tain on board him, and aſked him if he was willing to lay 
down his Sword? he anſwered, he was not: upon which 
Blake generouſly bid him return to his Ship, and fight it out as 
Jong as he was able. The Captain took him at his Word, 
fought him bravely for about two Hours, and then ſubmitting, 
went again on board Blake's Ship, firſt kiſſed, and then preſent- 
ed his Sword to the Admiral upon his Knees. This Ship, with 
- four more, the Admiral ſent into England ; and not long after 
arriving at Plymouth with his Squadron, he there received 
the Thanks of the Parliament for his Vigilance and Valour in 
his Station, and was conſtituted one of the Lord Wardens of 
* Cingue-Ports, as an additional Mark of their Confidence and 
avour *. 5 | | 5 E Te 3 
' In March following, Colonel Make, Colonel Popham, and 
Colonel Deane, or any two of them, were appointed by Act of 
Parliament to be Admirals and Generals of the Fleet for the 
Year enſuing, in which he reduced the Iſlands of Scilly, Guern- 


| ſey. 


1 Whitlock, Heath, Bate, & » Lives Engliſh and Foreign, 
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ſey, and Ferſey, to the Obedience of the Parliament; and, as 


a new Mark of Honour, he was on the 25th of November 


elected one of the Council of State. When the Neceſſity of a 
Dutch War became apparent, the Parliament gave the higheſt 
Teſtimony of their Senſe of his Merit, and Confidence in his 
Conduct, by conſtituting him, in March, 1652, ſole General of 
the Fleet for nine Months. But though I mention this as a 
Provi that they were apprehenſive of the War, yet, as I have 
ſaid elſewhere, there is no Appearance of their judging a Rup- 
ture to be ſo near as it really was; otherwiſe they would cer- 
tainly have ſent Blake to Sea with a better Fleet ® We have 


already given a diſtin Account of the firſt Battle in the Downs 


on. the 19th of May, 1652, excepting ſome Circumſtances 
which perſonally relate to Blake, and which were therefore re- 
ſerved for this Place. When he obſerved Van Tromp bore 
nearer his Fleet than he had any Occaſion to do, he ſaluted 
him with two Guns without Ball, to put him in Mind of 
ſtriking Sail; upon which, the Dutchman in Contempt fired on 


the contrary Side. Blake fired a ſecond and a third Gun, which 


Van Tremp anſwered with a Broad-ſide ; the Engliſh Admiral 
perceiving his Intention to fight, ſingled out himſelſ from the 
reſt of the Fleet to treat with Yan 755 about that Point of 
Honour, and to prevent the Effuſion of Blood, and a national 
Quarrel: When Blake approached nearer to Van Tromp, he 
and the reſt of his Fleet, contrary to the Law of Nations (the 


Engliſh Admiral coming with a Deſign to treat) fired on Blake 


with whole Broad-ſides. The Admiral was in his Cabin drink- 
ing with ſome of his Officers, little expecting to be ſo ſaluted, 
when the Shot broke the Windows of his Ship, and ſhattered 


the Stern, which put him into a vehement Paſſion, and curling 


his Whiſkers, as he uſed to do when he was angry, he com- 


manded his Men to anſwer the Dutch in their kind, ſaying, 


when his Heat was ſomewhat over, He took it very ill of Van 
Tromp, that he ſhould take his Ship for a Bawdy-FHouſe and 
| break his IVindows. Blake ſingly ſuſtained the Shock of the 


Dutch Fleet for ſome Time, till his own Ships and Major 


Bourne could join him ; and then the Engagement grew hot 


and bloody on the Enemy's Side, till Night put an End 


to it „. 
AFTER this Battle Blake lay in the Downs for a conſiderable 
Time, which he ſpent in repairing and augmenting his Fleet, 
5 and 


| » Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 634. Heath's Chronicle, p. 314. Vie 
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and in detaching ſmall Squadrons to cruize upon the Enemy. 


About the beginning of June, finding he had Force enough to 
undertake any Service, he cauſed a ſolemn Faſt to be held on 


board his Ships, to implore the Bleſſing of God on their Arms; 


and encouraged his Seamen by the Example of his Zeal on this 


Occaſion, as much as he had ever done by his perſonal Bra- 
very in a Time of Action P. In the Space of this Month he 
ſent forty rich Prizes into the River, and ſo effectually ruined 


the Dutch Trade, and broke the Spirits of ſuch as were ap- 
pointed to ſupport it, that moſt of their Veſſels declined com- 
ing through the Channel, even under Convoy ; but choſe rather 
to put into French Ports, land their Cargoes there, and afterwards 
| tranſport them to Holland, by Land or Water, as they could 9. 


In the beginning of July, finding Sir George Ayſcue returned from 


Barbadoes, and a Force ſufficient to guard the Downs, he re- 
ſolved to ſail Northwards, to execute a Deſign he had long 
meditated of deſtroying the Herring Fiſhing, which he thought 


would have put an immediate End to the War, by convincing 
the Dutch of the Folly of diſputing our Sovereignty in our own 
Seas. 'This appears to have been the moſt judicicus Scheme 
laid down through the whole War; becauſe it tended to clear 
the Ground of the Quarrel, and to ſhew the Dutch the Folly 
of diſputing with a Nation who had it in their Power to diſ- 


treſs them at any Time in the tendereſt Part that which af- 


forded a Subſiſtance to many, and was the main Source of 


Wealth to all. 

On the 2d of July, Blake bore away to the North, and 
quickly fell in with the Dutch Fiſhing-Veſſels, which were 
there in great Numbers, under the Protection of twelve Men of 


War. Blake attacked their Convoy, and they, knowing the 


Importance of their Charge, and having taken on board a great 


Supply of freſh Men from the Veſſels under their Care, fought 


bravely, and fold their freedom dearly ; but at laſt were every 


one taken, which left the Fiſhery entirely at the Admiral's 
Mercy, who upon this Occaſion ſhewed the ReQitude of his 


Heart, and the Solidity of his Underſtanding ; for having firſt 


threatened theſe Buſſes with utter Deſtruction, if ever they were 


found there again without Leave, he afterwards freely permit - 
ted them to compleat their Ladings, on their paying the roth 


Herring, 
? Heath's Chronicle, Whitlock, Ludlow. 4 Heath's Chro- 
nicle, p. 322. Vie de Cromwell, Blake's Life, &c. r Whit- 


lock's Memorial p. 540. Heath's Chronicle, p. 322. Hiſtoire de 
Holland par M. de la Neuville, tom. iii. P. 66. 
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Herring, which was what King Charles demanded ; and where 
this was refuſed, he ſunk or drove away their Ships * This 
Service is far from being properly treated by our own Writers ; 
but the Dutch, who felt the Weight of the Blow, have ſet 
it in a true Light. They acknowledge the Fact, as I have 
ſtated it, in every Circumſtance, except the taking the whole 
Convoy, of which they tell us one Ship eſcaped, and affign fo 
good a Reaſon for it, that I am apt to think the Fact is true. The 
tain fled, ſay they, as ſoon as he heard Blake was coming; but 
an ingenious Author obſerves, that Tromp's not following Blake 
Time enough was the Ruin of their Fiſhery. And though, 
continues he, the Herring · fiſhing may appear contemptible to 
Strangers, or to ſuch as do not reflect that Commerce is as it 
were the Soul of ſome States ; yet it is of infinite Conſequence 
in Holland, on account eſpecially of the vaſt number of Ships 
employed therein, which amount to more than 3000 every 
Year *. Beſides, there are an incredible Multitude of People 
employed in ſeveral forts of Work relating to this Fiſhing ; in- 
ſomuch that Mr. de Mit, who computed the Inhabitants of 
Holland at two Millions and a half, ht that near half a 
. Subſiſtance from their Fiſhery *. If there - 
fore, the 


tioned a ſtout Squadron on the Coaſt of Scotland, they muſt 
— quickly ended this War on any Terms they thought fit to 
1 = : a 
I mvsT upon this Occaſion take Notice of the only Cen- 
ſure I have met with on our Admiral's Conduct, as I find it 
reported by General Laadluu, who ſays, that ſome thought the 
releaſing the Herring-Buſſes, and ſuffering the Seamen to re- 
turn ſafely into Holland, was not to be juſtified ; becauſe, by 
the Help of theſe Veſſels, we might have been enabled to erect 
a Fiſhery, and thereby have obtained ſome Reparation for the 
Damages ſuſtained from the Dutch, and by detaining their Ma- 
riners they muſt bave been exceedingly weakened and diſtreſ- 
| fed, re is, I muſt own, ſomething very plauſible in this 
Odjection; and, yet when it is thoroughly conſidered, I be- 
| lieve it will appear, that the Admiral took the better Courſe. 
He found moſt of theſe Buſſes near Harbours, into which they 
would have undoubtedly run, had he proceeded - to extremities. 
The Men on board theſe Veſſels were between 6 and you: 
0 


* Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 63 5. Heath's Chronicle, p. 322. Whit- 
lock, Kennet, Rapin. 1 e Annales des Provinces Unies, 
vol. i. p. 258. * Memoirs de Jean de Wit, p. 30. ” Lud- 
low's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 420. This Charge is tranſcribed in the 
Columna Roſtrata, p. 99. 


liament had purſued Blake's Scheme, and had ſta- 


| 


To have deſtroy | 
great Cruelty, and to have taken them, conſidering 


ample to the Officers 


Seamen eaſy, notwithſtanding all the 
Buſineſs to act faithfully in their reſpective Stations, 
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already above 1000 Priſoners, would upon the whole have 


n conſidering him as a brave 


an Engli/bman, and a Chriſtian, one cannot well avoid 


commending him for ſo generous a Behaviour towards his Ene- 


mies. The Dutch Writers readily acknowledge his Courteſy 
and Magnanimity *, which I doubt not was approved by the 
Parliament, who, however they came by their Authority, uſed 
it with Honour and Moderation, and ſet a Ex- 
they employed. 

His ſubſequent Conduct during the Dutch War, 
already throughly accounted for ; and, ther 
take Notice here of the Method our Admiral 


in the Government. He told them it was his, 


their Duty to their Country, whatever Irregularities there might 
be in the Councils at home; and would often ſay amongſt his 
Officers, that State-Afﬀairs were not their Province, but that they 
were bound to keep Foreigners from fooling us 7. Theſe Prin- 

Ciples rendered him agreeable to all Parties, and gained him ſo 


bei 
Principle for a Common - wealth, and, therefore, choſe to em- 
ploy him abroad as much as poſſible, knowing that his Concern 
for the Glory of England would influence him to do all, and even 
more than any other Man could be excited to by Views of Inte- 


reſt and Ambition. 5 


Wu he failed in 1654 into the Mediterranean, he came 


in the Month of December into the Road of Cadiz, where he 
was received with great Reſpe& and Civility by the Spaniards, 


and indeed by all Nations as well as the Eugliſbß, who were 
then in Port. A Dutch Admiral would not wear his Flag 


while the Engliſh Admiral was in the Harbour; one of the 
 ViQtuallers attending his Fleet being ſeparated from the reſt, 


fe 
i Particularly Bawage, and the Writer of Tromp' Life. 7 Lives 


Britiſh and Foreign, vol. ii. p. 109, and Wood ſays nearly the ſamy 


Thing, though in other Words. * Heath's Chronicle, p. 36%. 
* Clarendoa's Hiſtory, p. 681. 25 
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fell in with the French Admiral and ſeven Men of War, near 
the Streights-Mouth. The Captain of the Victualling- Sloop 
was ordered on board the Admiral, who enquired of him where 
Blake was, drank his Health with five Guns, and ſo wiſhed 
the Captain a good Voyage. The Algerines ſtood in ſuch Awe 
of him, that they were wont to ſtop the Sa/l-Rovers, and in 
caſe they had any Engliſh Priſoners on board, took them out, 
and ſent them to Blake, in hopes of obtaining his Favour b. 
From Cadiz he failed to Malaga, and while he lay in that 
Road, gave ſuch a Teſtimony of Zeal for his Country's Honour, 
as was ſcarce ever equalled. Some of his Seamen going aſhore, 
met the Hoſt as it was carrying to ſome ſick Perſon, and not 
only paid no ReſpeR thereto, but laughed at thoſe who did. 
The Prieſt highly reſented this, and put the People upon re- 
venging the Indignity; upon which, they fell on the Sailors, 
and beat them ſeverely. When they returned on board, they 
complained of this Uſage, and the Admiral inſtantly ſent a 
Trumpet to the Vice-Roy to demand the Prieſt who was the 
Author of this Inſult. The Vice-Roy anſwered, that he had 
no Authority over Prieſts ; and, therefore could not ſend him. 
Upon this, Blake ſent a ſecond Meſſage, that he would not 
enter into the Queſtion, Who had Power to ſend him ; but 
that, if he was not ſent within three Hours, he would infal- 
 . libly burn the Town about their Ears. The Inhabitants, to 
| ſave themſelves, obliged the Vice-Roy to ſend the Prieſt, who, 
when he came on board, excuſed himſelf to the Admiral on 
Account of the bad Behaviour of the Sailors. Blake told him 
that, if he had complained to him, he would have puniſhed 
them ſeverely ; for he would not ſuffer any of his Men to af- 
front the eitabliſhed Religion of a Place where he touched: 
but he blamed him for ſetting the Spaniards to beat them ; 
adding, that he would have him and the World know, that 
none but an Engliſhman ſhould chaſtiſe an Engliſhman se. 
Wu have already mentioned the taking Part of the Plate- 
Fleet by Captain Stayner, an Incident of ſuch Conſequence to 
Cromwell, that the ingenious Mr. Waller wrote a Poem to per- 
ſuade him to lay hold of this Opportunity, and the People 
were pleaſed with the Sight of ſo much Spaniſb Bullion, to ſet 
the Crown upon his Head l. We have likewiſe entered _ a 
1 tail 


d Heath's Chronicle, p. 366. Vie de Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 

347. Lives Engliſh and Foreign, vol. ii. p. 113, 114. © Biſhop 

Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. i. p. 80, 81. Wal- 
ler's Poems, p. 274. 
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Detail of the celebrated Action at Santa Cruz, and have ſhewn 
how glorious it was for his Country, and his Profeſſion, no 
Seamen having ever attempted any Thing of that kind before. 
But there is a Circumſtance yet behind, which will perhaps 
redound more to his own Glory, than even the burning of the 
Spaniſh Ships in ſo well-fortified a Port. His Brother Capt. Ben- 
jamin Blake, for whom he had a very tender Affection, was 
guilty of ſome Miſdemeanour in the Action, for which he was 
by Sentence from Blake, removed from his Ship, and the Com- 
mand of it given to another * This was ſuch an Inſtance of 
Diſcipline, and muſt have had fo ſtrong an Effect on the Minds 
of all who ſerved under him, that we need not wonder ſuch 
extraordinary Things were performed by Men ſo ſtrictly tied 
to their Duty. To ſay the Truth, Diſcipline is the Soul of 
Service. Men are apt to meaſure the Conſequences of Thi 
by the Rewards and Puniſhments which attend them; and if 
Reſolution purchaſes nothing, or Neglect is eaſily excuſed, an 
Army or a Fleet may, by the Help of the Taylor and Carpen- 
ter, make a fine Shew, but will prove a Terror to none but thoſe. 
who pay them. An Officer like Blake, who will do Juſtice 
upon his Brother, will be feared, admired, and beloved; his 
Sailors will be ready to undertake any Thing at his Command, 
and his Acts of Courage will ſo tranſcend what happens amongſt 
debauched Poſterity, that they will be glad to ſtile that Temerity, 
which in its day paſſed only for a bold Attempt. 

In a ſhort Time after the Deſtruction of the Enemy's Fleet 
at Teneriff, we find Blake cruizing again off the Harbour of 
Cadiz; where, perceiving his Ships were become foul, and that 
his own Health and Spirits wore away, he reſolved to fail for 
England fl. His Diſtemper was a Complication of Dropſy and 
Scurvy, brought upon him by being for three Years together at 
Sea, and wanting all that Time the Conveniencics requiſite for 
the Cure of his Diſeaſe s. In his Paſſage home it increaſed upon 
him, and he became ſo ſenſible of his approaching End, that he 

frequently enquired for Land, a Mark of his Affection for his 
Native Soil, which, however, he did not live to fee, dying, as 
his Ship, The St. George, entered Plymouth Sound, on the 19th 
of Auguſt, 1657, about 59 Years of Age. His Body was the 
next Day embalmed, and wrapped in Lead, his Bowels taken 

| | | out, 


Lives Engliſh and Foreign, vol. ii. p. 121. f Heath's Chro- 
nicle, p. 401. s Mercurius Politicus, No. 375, Heath's Chro- 
nicle, as before, Whitleck's Memorials. 
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out, and buried in the great Church at Plymouth, and his Corps, 
by Order of the Protector, conveyed by Water to Greenwich- 
| Houſe, whence he reſolved to have it carried to V ſminſter- 
Abby, and there interred with the utmoſt Solemnity, as the laſt 
Mark of Reſpect that could be paid to the noble Spirit which once 
animated this Lump of Clay b. 
Or the fourth of September, after the Corps had lain ſeveral 
Days in State, it was carried from Greenwich in a magnificent 
Barge, covered with Velvet, adorned with Eſcutcheons, and 
Pendants, accompanied by his Brothers, Relations, and Servants 
in Mourning, by Oliver's Privy · Council, the Commiſſioners of 
the Admiralty and Navy, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
| London, the Field-Officers of the Army, and many other Per- 
ſons of Honour and — in a great Number of Barges and 
 Wherries, covered with Mourning, marſhalled and ordered by 
the Heralds at Arms, who directed and attended the Solemnity. 
Thus they paſſed to //ifminfter Bridge, and, at their Landing, 
1 ed in the ſame Manner, through a Guard of ſeveral 
egiments of Foot to the Abby, his dear Friend General Lam- 
vert, though then in Diſgrace with the Protector, attending 


on his Horſe. The Proceſſion over, the Body was interred in a 


Vault built on purpoſe in the Chappel of Henry VIII. 
Tuts was an Honour paid to his Predeceſſors Deane and Pop- 
ham, by the Parliament ; and the Protector would not be be- 
hind in TH or Magnificence, where it coſt ſo little and had 
had a viſible T endency to raiſe the Credit of his Adminiſtration 
fo much. But great Offence has been taken at the removing 
this Body after the Reſtauration. The Writer of his Life is par- 
' ticularly angry at this diſturbing of his Bones . A late Reve- 
rend Writer, to make the Injury ftill greater, tells us, that, 
at the Reſtauration, his Body was taken out of the Grave, and 
flung, with others, into a Common Pit l. This had been a 
great Indignity indeed; but it ſo happens, that the Fact is not 
true. An Order was ſent, ſome Time after the Reſtauration, 
directing the Dean and Chapter of Meſiminſter to cauſe ſuch 


Bodies as had been interred in that Church during the Troubles, 


to be removed ; which we may the leſs wonder at, if we con- 
ſider that CromwelPs, Ireton's, Bradſbaw's, and Sir William 
* ; 3 


> Carrington's Life of Cromwell, p. 247. Heath's Chronicle, p. 
402. Lives Engliſh and Foreign, p. 122, 123. i Heath's Chro- 
nicle, p. 402. Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 603. Lives Engliſh 
and Foreign, p. 123. * See the laſt cited Book, p. 123, 124. 
! Neale's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 174. | 


Conflable's Bodies were all interred there. The Order, there- 
fore, was general, and had no Sort of diſtin Reference to 
this great Admiral. So far from it, that it appears from a very . 
authentic Memorandum, that on the 12th of September, 1661, 
his Corps was removed from the Abbey, and buried in the 
 Church-Yard : neither could this be called taking out of the 
Grave, ſince the Coffin ſtood in a Vault . Nay, to ſhew 
the Reſpect the Cavaliers, or Royaliſts had for him, we need 
only mention the Characters that have been given him; ſince 
they come all, or at leaſt the far greater Part of them, from 
Perſons of that Party. 

THE Earl of Clarendon ſays, He was the firſt Man that 
«© declined the old Track, and made it manifeſt, that the 
<« Science might be attained in leſs Time than was imagined ; 

and deſpiſed thoſe Rules which had been long in Practice, to 
<< keep his Ship and Men out of Danger, which had been held in 
„ former Times a Point of great Ability and CircumſpeQion ; 
e as if the principal Art requiſite in the Captain of a Ship 
„ had been, to be ſure to come home ſafe again. He was the 
„ firſt Man that brought Ships to contemn Caſtles on Shore, 
„ which had been thought ever very formidable, and were diſ- 
„covered by him to make a Noiſe only, and to fright thoſe 
who could be rarely hurt by them. He was the firſt that 
e infuſed that Proportion of Courage into the Seamen, by 
& making them ſee by Experience what mighty Things they 
„ could do, if they were reſolved ; and taught them to fight 
« in Fire, as well as upon Water: and though he hath been 
„very well imitated and followed, he was the firſt that gave 
the Example of that kind of Naval Courage, and bold and 
„ reſolute Atchievements v.?“ „ 

Doc rox Bate, in drawing his Character, ſays, He was 
& a Man deſerving Praiſe even from an Enemy. Being 
e advanced to a Command at Sea, he ſubdued the Scilly- [lands 
© near Home, and having attained the Office and Title of an 
& Admiral, performed Things worthy of immortal Memory 
% abroad. For he humbled the Pride of France, reduced Por- 
© tugal to Reaſon, broke the Naval Force of Holland, and 
% drove them to the Shelter of their Ports, ſuppreſſed the 
© Rovers of Barbary, and twice triumphed over Spain. Alone 
«© blameable in this, that he complied with the Regicides o.“ 

K 2 Tn Honeſt 


„ Biſhop Kennet's Regiſter and Chronicle, p. 5 36. * Hiſtory 
of the Rebellion, p. 681. Elenchus Motuum, p. 323. 
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Honeſt Anthony Mood, who obſerves, that he was admired and 
applauded by the Royaliſts, in his blunt Manner, celebrates his 
Praiſes thus. He was a Man wholly devoted to his Country's 
6 Service, reſolute in his Undertakings, and moſt faithful in 
« the Performance of them. With him Valour ſeldom miſſed 
cc itg Reward, nor Cowardice its Puniſhment ?”, We have 
a fine Picture of him, by Kennet, in his compleat Hiſtory of 
England, and a very fair one by Echard : To theſe, becauſe 


the Lines were never printed before, I will add a ſhort Enco- 
mium in Verſe, | 


Wile Portugal ſhall of her Indies b:aft, 

I hile Naples glories in her beauteous Coaſt, 
While Pirates unto Africk's Shore reſort, 

I dile Tuſcany's enrich'd by her fair Port, 

Tile the Dutch fiſh, the Spaniard vaunts his Mines, 
To flealing Conqueſts while proud France inclines, 
 Ihile Seas ftill roar, while Ships divide their Waves, 

IV hile Death, for Fame, each gallant Sailor bra ves, 

Thy Praiſe ſhall live : And future Heroes take, 

As Cæſar's once—the nobler Name of BLAKE. 


As for the Admirals Deane, Popham, and Rainſborough, we 
have very few, ſcarce any, Memorials left of them. As to 
the firſt, he is mentioned by Lord Clarendon, as a Perſon raiſed 
by his own Merit; and though this entitled him, when lain 
in the Dutch War, to a pompous Funeral in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
yet no Care was taken to preſerve to Poſterity, either by Tomb 
or Inſcription, the Memory of thoſe military Atchievements by 

which his Reputation was acquired 1. Col. Popham was raiſed 
to the Command of the Fleet, rather out of regard to his 

Fidelity to the Parliament, and his being known for a gallant and 
well-accompliſhed Gentleman, than for any Skill in Sea-Aﬀeairs ; 
and as to Rainſberough, we have already ſhewn how he came in, 


and went out of the Fleet, through the Prejudice of the Sai- 


lors againſt him, chiefly on Account of his promoting a very 
| ſevere Diſcip'ine. After this, he returned to his Command in 
the Army, where he made a conſiderable Figure, chiefly by the 

1 — R_ 


P Faſti Oxonienſes, vol. i. Col. 204. 4 Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 
689. I have ſeen a Letter written in thoſe Times, wherein it is 
ſaid, that the Parliament had ſettled a large Allowance on this Admi 
ral's Wife and Children, We 
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favour of Cromwell, who is thought to have had a greater Re- 
gard for him than for any other Perſon ; and that expoſed him to 
the Fury of the Royaliſts, who ſurprized him in his Quarters 
at Duncaſter, to which Place he came, in order to form the 
Siege of Pomfret-Caſtle, and on his making ſome Reſiſtance, 
killed him r. . 

Ix reſpect to other famous Seamen within this Period, ſuch 
as Monk, Montague, Lawſon, Ayſcue, Penn, and many more, 
to whoſe Memory a juſt Tribute of Praiſe is due, they fall pro- 
perly under the next Chapter : for though their Merit was firſt 
made known in theſe Times of Diſtraction (as Civil Wars 
generally manifeſt great Spirits), yet their nobleſt Exploits were 
afterwards performed, by which alſo they acquired thoſe Titles 
whereby they are now known to Poſterity. Let us then con- 
clude this Part of our Subject with a few Remarks on the State 
of Trade and the Plantations. PE 

Tar Commerce of England had been increaſing for many 
Years, when the Civil War broke out, and there ſcems to be 
good Reaſon to believe that it continued in a flouriſhing Con- 
dition during the Parliament's Adminiſtration : but then it cer- 
tainly declined, in ſome Meaſure from foreign and unavoidable 
_ Cauſes ; and in ſome Meaſure too, from the Errors of the 
ſucceeding Government, In regard to the former, we muſt 
conſider, that the Peace of Munſter, in 1648, changed the 
Face of Affairs in Europe as to Trade, and altogether to our 
Diſadvantage. Before that Time, the French had few or no 
Ships; and though it be true that our Trade with France even 
then, created a Balance againſt us, yet we were no Loſers by it, 
but rather Gainers on the whole, becauſe we exported to Itah, 
and elſewhere, a great Part of the Goods we took from France. 
Before the Treaty of MHAunſter, we had the whole Spaniſh 
Trade in our Hands; whereas afterwards the Duteh came into 
a large Share of it at the ſame Time that they managed the 
whole Trade of the French, till by Degrees, rather through 
the Wiſdom of the French Miniitrv, than of the Nation, it was 
taken out of their Hands alſo. As to the Errors of the Pro- 
tector's Government, in reſpect to Trade, they were great 
and fatal, though perhaps not intended. In the firſt Place 
Taxes were much higher than in former Times. He impoſed 
60,0690 Pound per Month by his own Authority, and after- 
wards he procured from Parliament a Grant of 200,000 Pound 
for his Civil Lift, 400, ooo Pound for the Expence of the 
Navy, and 709,000 Pound 5 the Army, ſo that the 2 
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Revenue came to one Million three hundred thoufand Pounds 
per Ann. a Sum almoſt incredible, compared with the modeſt 

Grants of former Times *. In the next Place, theſe Taxes 
were very unequally laid ; and moſt of thoſe Burthenſome Me- 
thods of raiſing Money were then introduced, which have lain 
heavy upon us ever ſince :. I ſay nothing of the violent Me- 
thods taken to raiſe vaſt Sums upon particular Occaſions, which 
rendered Property very precarious, and ail together brought ſuch 
a Diſcouragement upon Induſtry, as ſhewed itſelf in the De- 
clenſion of the Coinage ; in the leſſening the Number of the 
Inhabitants of the City of London ; in decreaſing our Shipping, 
and in many other Ways. But the greateſt of his Miſtakes, 
as to the true Intereſt of England, was in the Affair of the Spa- 
nf War; for though the State might be a Gainer by the vaſt 
Quantity of Plate taken by Blake and Montague, yet the Nation 
loſt thereby ; ſince, if the Peace had continued, we muſt have 
drawn larger Sums from pain in Payment for our Manufactures; 
and conſequently, that mighty Maſs of Wealth which was de- 
ſtroyed at Santa Cruz was a very conſiderable Detriment to us 
as well as to the Spaniards : for if it had come into their Hands, 
we muſt have had a large Share of it; whereas it was buried 
in the Sea, and ſo the whole Amount loſt to the Trading Intereſt 
in Zurope for ever. Add to this, that in the End the Spaniards 
were ſo reduced, that they were forced to hire Dutch Ships to go 
to the Indies, and this opened a new Scene of Trade to that 
wiſe and induſtrious People, which otherwiſe had never fallen 
into their Hands. Part indeed of theſe Loſſes we concealed 
from the Sight of the Nation, by the Increaſe of our Plantation- 
Trade, of which I ſhall give a very ſuccinct Account. 

As the Severities exerciſed by the Prelates in the Reign of 

King Charles I. drove Multitudes to New-England, fo the Di- 
{trations of ſucceeding Times contributed greatly to the In- 
creaſe of all our Colonies, particularly Barbadoes and Virginia, 
which Cromuell for his own Eaſe encouraged, and the Planta- 
tion of Jamaica gave a new Face to Things in that Part buy ry 

h | | | 8 | _ YY OTiv, 


* Happy future State of England, p. 187. This Book has no Author's 
Name in the Title, but the Dedication of it to the Earl of Sunderland 
is ſabſcribed P. P. i. e. Peter Pett, and abundance of curious Obſer- 
vations are to be found therein. For a comprehenſive View 
of theſe Exactions, the Reader may have Recourſe to a Calculation 
prefixed to Heath's Chronicle, wherein it is ſhewn that, in five 
14 Time, little leſs chan 20, ooo, ooo 1. were levied upon the 
J eople. | | 


W* 
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World, by opening ſeveral Branches of Commerce unknown to 
us before; this, t with the Navigation-Act, preſerved 
us, as I have ſaid, from feeling all the Effects which otherwiſe 
muſt have followed from the Miſtakes in Policy before-mention- 
ed, and which in Reality have been ſeverely felt ſince. Be- 
fides our Plantation- Trade was then new, and no other State 
_ interfered in the Commerce carried on into Europe with the 
Commodities brought from thoſe Parts; inſomuch, that im- 
menſe Eſtates were made in a ſhort Space of Time, eſpecially 
in Barbadoes, where ſome who carried over only a few hun- 
dred Pounds, came to be poſſeſſed of ſeveral thouſand Pounds 
a Year, which without Queſtion encouraged Numbers of Ad- 
venturers, and enabled the Engliſh to extend their Trade and 
Colonies in that Part of the World as will be more largely 
ſhewn hereafter *. 


CHAP. IV. 


The Naval Hiſtory of GREAT- BRITAIN, during 
the Reign of King Charles II. from the Timeof bis 
Reftauration : containing à diſt inc Account of the ſeveral 
Expeditions againſt the Algerines ; the two Dutch 
Wars, and other Naval Tranſactions; the State of our 
Foreign Trade and Plantations : with Memoirs of all 
the eminent Seamen who flouriſhed in bis Reign. 


HEN the Miſeries flowing from the Rein of our old 
Conſtitution had taught the Nation, that the ſhorteſt 
Way to Peace and Happineſs was to build up again what they 
| had deſtroyed ; the Seamen ſhewed a greater Readineſs than any 
other ſort of Men to execute this ſalutary Deſign, and with- 
out waiting for any further Orders than thoſe which came from 
their Officers, chearfully carried the Fleet over to the Dutch 
Coaſt ; where after giving new Names to the Ships, they re- 
ceived his Majeſty, the Duke of York, and other 22 of 

principal Quality who had attended him « on Board the 23d of 


K 4 


® T's Reader may receive Satisfaction, as to the Facts above- 
mentioned, by conſulting the Britiſh Empire in America, or the par- 
ticular Hiſtories of our Plantations. 
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May, 1660, and fafely landed them in Kent *, For this Ser- 
vice Mr. Montague was created Earl of Sandwich, had a Garter, 
and was appointed Vice-Admiral of England, under his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of York. Sir Jahn Lawſon, Sir Richard 
Stayner, and other Officers received the Honour of Knight- 
hood, and the King was pleaſed to promiſe the Seamen in ge- 
neral a particular Share in his Favour and Eſteem b. 1 
In the beginning of this Prince's Adminiſtration, he certainly 
ſhewed a great Attention to the public Intereſt, and as he had 
good natural Abilities, and was inclined to look into Naval 
Affairs, ſo for ſome Time he kept a ſtrict Eye on whatever re- 
| lated to the Fleet, of which many Inſtances occur in the Me- 
moirs of ſeveral of its principal Officers. In September, 1660, 
the Earl of Sandwich went with a Squadron of nine Men of 
War to Helvoeſſiuys, to bring over the King's Siſter, the 
Princeſs of Orange, who not long after died in England. Upon 
this Occaſion he received great Honours in Holland; and it is 
conceived, that the Affection which the People ſhewed for 
the young Prince of Orange (afterwards King William) and 
for the Engliſh on his Account, gave ſome Jealouſy to the 
States, or at leaſt to ſuch as had the principal Direction of Af- 
fairs, which was increaſed by a Memorial preſented by the 
Princeſs at her Departure ; recommending her Son to their 
Care, and defiring they would now declare their Intentions of 
conferring upon him the Charges and Dignities which his An- 
ceſtors had enjoyed. On the 24th of the ſame Month the 
Fleet returned, and his Majeſty and the Duke of York going 
on board the Admiral's Ship, named The Reſolution, lay there 
_ Night, and reviewed and examined the Squadron next 
Morning e. 0, b 1 
A TRxRArv of Marriage having been concluded between his 
Majeſty and the Infanta of Portugal, with whom he was to re- 
ceive a Portion of 300,000 J. the Iſland of Bombay in the Eaft- 
Indies, and the City of Tangier in Africa; it became neceflary 
to ſend a Fleet to bring over the Queen, and to ſecure the laſt 
mentioned City againſt any Attempt from the Moors. For this 
| Purpoſe 


2 See the Cloſe of the Earl of Clarendon's Hiſtory, Heath's Chro- 
nicle, p. 450. But the beſt Account is in the Earl of Sandwich's 
Journal, a M. S. in the Hands of the Hon. Edward Wortley Montague, 
Eiq; See alſo Sir William Lower's Account of this ſhort Voyage. 
d Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 241. Heath's Chronicle, 

. 451. Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs. © Earl of Sandwich's 
Journal, Heath's Chronicle, p. 470. Kennet's Chronicle. 
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Purpoſe the Earl of Sandwich was again ſent with a numerous 
Fleet, which ſailed on the 19th of June, 1661, from the Downs, 


after having been firſt viſited by the Duke of York *. His Lord- 


ſhip ſailed firſt to Liſbon, and from thence to Tangier, which 


Place was put into the Hands of the Engliſb on the 3oth of 


anuary, 1662, when the Earl of Peterborough marched into 
it with an Engliþ Gariſon, and had the Keys delivered to him 
by the Portugueſe Governor :. The Admiral then returned to 
Ul 


bon, where he received the Queen's Portion, c:ntiftiag in 


Money, in Jewels, Sugars, and other Commod'ti”s, and in 
Bills of Exchange, and then failed with her Mie, br Eng- 
land, and arrived at Spithead the 14'h of May, 100 . 
Tun was certainly no Occaſion tor ſo large a Fleet mere- 
ly to bring over the Queen; but as it affording a fair Pretence 
for ſending ſuch a Force into tie Mediterranean, this Oppor- 
tunity was taken to execute Things of greater Moment. The 

Algerines and other pyratical States of Barbary, taking Advan- 
tage of our Confuſions, had broke the Peace they inade with 
Blake, and began to take Engliſh Ships, with as little Ceremony 


as they did the Dutch and French. To remedy this, the Earl 
of Sandwich, with his Fleet, came before Agiers the 29th of 


Fuly, 1661, and ſent Captain Spragge with the King's Letter 
to the Governor, and a Letter of his own, with Orders alſo to 


bring off Mr. Brown the Conſul, which was accordingly done. 


"That Evening a Council of War was held, and the next Morn- 
| Ing certain Propoſitions were made to the Governor by Captain 
Spragge and Conſul Brown. About eleven o'Clock theſe Gentle- 


men returned on board the Admiral, with an Anſwer that the 


Government of Algiers would conſent to no Peace, whereby 
they were deprived of their Right of ſearching our Ships, (it 
ſeems the ſame Humour is now blown over to the other Coaſt). 
In the mean time, to ſhew they were in carneft, they wrought 


very hard at a Boom, which with much ado they brought over 
from the Mole- head to the oppoſite Corner of their Port; that 
by the Help of this, and many other new Works which they 


had raiſed, they might be able to defend themſelves from any 


Attempts that could be made by Sca. The Earl of Sandwich 
however, reſolved to make an Attempt to burn the Ships in the 
Harbour; but the Wind prevented him: ſo that after a good 


deal of Firing on both Sides, wherein more Hurt was done to 


the City than the Ships, the Admiral thought fit to ſail for Li/- 


bon. 
4 Heath's Chronicle, p. 500. Lord Sandwich's Journal. * Ken- 
net's Chronicle, p. 617. Lord Sandwich's Journal, Heath's 


Chronicle, Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory. 5 
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zen d, on the firſt of Auguſt, leaving Sir Jabn Lawſon with a 
Squadron to protect the Enghfb Trade, and aſs the 
Enemy, which he performed with ſuch Succeſs, that after taking 
many of their Ships, he by Degrees forced all theſe pyratical 
States to conclude a Peace with Great Britain, without any 
| Reſervation as to their favourite Article of ſearching our Ships; 
though it muſt be confeſſed that the Alzerines, retaining ſtill a 
ſtrong Opinion of the Strength of their Fortifications, did not 
keep it long, but returned to their old Practices; which obliged 
the Government here to ſend freſh Orders to Sir John Lawſon, 
to employ Force in bringing them to Reaſon b. | : 
W are now to enter upon a more ſerious Affair, than 
any that had claimed the Care of the Enghijbh Court. 
On his firſt Return to the Throne of his Anceſtors, King 
Charles and his Miniſters had certainly ſhewn a great Concern 
for the true Intereſt of the Nation, as will appear to any at- 
tentive Reader of our Hiftory, who obſerves the Advantages we 
gained by the Treaties of merce which he concluded with 
Spain and Holland. By the former, he ſecured the Poſſeſſion 
of Jamaica, though it had been acquired by Cromwell, and there- 
by obtained ſome ſort of Satisfaction for the Injury intended him 
a little before his Reſtauration, when it is certain that the Spa- 
ziards would have ſecured his Perſon, if he had not prevented 
them by an unexpected Retreat to Breda. He alſo reſtored to 
the Nation the Advantages they drew from the Spaniſh Trade; 
and the Affection of this People to the Englih preferable to any 
other Nation appeared in this, that they immediately fell out 
with the Dutch, and even forbade their Ships of War to enter 
their Ports, as the Dutch writers themſelves tell us. The Treaty 
with Holland carried Things alſo to a mu Height ; for they 
not only ſecured the Reſpect due to the Flag, but likewiſe pro- 
cured ſome other Conceffions very honourable for the Nation, 
and the Iſland of Poleron for the Eaft-India Company. His 


Majeſty had alſo an Intention to have ſecured the Fiſhery on 


the Britiſß Coaſt to his own Subjects: but before that could be 
effectually done, the War broke out; for the true Grounds of 

which it is not eaſy to account, and yet without accounting for 

them, Books of this Nature can be but of little Value. 
7, = | Es | Tux 


* Heath's Chronicle, p. 500. But moſt of the Facts abovemention- 
ed are taken from the Earl of Sandwich's Journal. h Kennet's 
Compleat Hiſtory, Burchet, Lediard, &c. i See Kennet's Com- 
pleat Hiſtory of En „ vol. iii. Echard, Welwood ; but eleci- 
ally the Treaty itſelf, in the Collection before-mentioved. See 


Kennet, Welwood, Echard, Rapin ; but cſpecially the Treaty. See 


Sir 
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THz Dutch began early to conceive Prejudices againſt the 
King's Government, and in reality to apprehend our i 


their Superiors in Trade, in which we were every Day increaſ- 


ing. Theſe Sentiments engaged them, and eſpecially their Eaſt 
and Maſt- India Companies, which then carried on the greateſt 
Part of their Commerce, to take various Steps in thoſe Parts of 
the World where their Power prevailed, to the Prejudice of 
the Engliſh Trade. The Eaft-India Company particularly de- 
layed ſettling the Damages the Engliſh were to receive; refuſ- 
ed to deliver up the Iſland before-mentioned, and pretended 
to preſcribe the Places where, and the Terms on which, the 
Eggli ſhould trade in the Indien. The other Company trod 

exactly in their Steps, and proceeded ſo far as to get Cape 


Corſe Caſtle into their Hands, which belonged to the Engliſh 


Tux Duke of York, who was Governor of the African Com- 
pany, being informed of this, ſent Sir Robert Holmes, with four 
F rigates, to the Coaſt of Guinea, in order to make Repriſals. 
This was in 1661 ; and Sir Robert, in Conſequence of this 


| Commiſſion, ſummoned the Dutch to ſurrender Cape Verd to 
the Company, within a limited Time; yet offered them the 
Liberty to continue their Trade there as before. He then pro- 


ceeded to a ſmall Fort, poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who, firing 
their Cannon to prevent the landing of the Engliſh, were ob- 
 liged to ſurrender, and the Fort received the Name of Fames- 


Fort, in Honour of the Duke. From thence, failing to the 


3 Gambia, he diſlodged the Hollanders, and built a new 
ort. 3555 1 58 
Tux Hollanders ſtill refuſing to deliver Cape Corſe, Sir Ro- 
bert was ſent a ſecond Time, Anno 1663, with a ſmall Squa- 
dron to take it by Force. But ſearching a Dutch Ship by the 
Way, he found Orders (as King Charles informs the States in 


his Letter, October 4, 1666) from the Dutch W:/t- India Com- 


pany to their Governor, General Vallenburg, to ſeize the Eng- 
liſh Fort Cormantin; which Diſcovery diſpoſed him to go beyond 
his Commiſhon. 3 


I the latter End of the Month of January, 1664, Sir Ro- 
bert Holmes arrived with his Squadron at Cape Verd. This 
Cape is Part of the main Land of Africa, and lies on the Weſt 


Side of the Kingdom of Fal:fF, and to the N. W. of the River 
. | Gambia, 


Sir George Downing's Memorial, and Lord Arlington's Letters. 
Columna Roſtrata, p. 152. See King Charles II's Letter to the 
States General, on the Cauſes of this War, and Baſnage Annales des 
Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 682, 683. 
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Gambia, in the 15th Degree of N. L. About a Cannon-ſhot 
from thence lies the Iſland Goerce, whereon were two Forts: 
the lower Fort was furniſhed with about twenty Pieces of Can- 
non, and the upper with eight: the former was called Fort 
Naſſau, the latter Fort Orange. Sir Robert firſt ſummoned 
theſe two Forts of the Iſland Goeree ; which, ſince the Governor 
refuſed to ſurrender, he attacked, and took the next Day, to- 
| gether with a Ship, called The Crocodile, lying under their Pro- 
tection; after having, the Evening before, taken two other 
_ Dutch Ships, called The Viſchkorf, and The Viſcher. In the 
Forts he found a great Quantity of Goods ready to be ſhipped 
off for Holland, and among the reſt, twenty thouſand Hides. 
"Theſe he loaded on his own and the Dutch Ships, and tranſ- 
ported them to Sierra Liana ®. ES 
Hx next proceeded to attack Sr. George del Mina, the Chief 
of all the Dutch Forts; but though himſelf and his Seamen 
ated with great Bravery, yet the Deſign miſcarried, and he 
| was obliged to ſheer off with ſome Loſs. To repair this Mis- 
fortune, he reſolved to attack Cape Cor/e Caſtle, which, though 
it was fo ſtrong by Situation, that too Men might have kept 
it againſt 1000; yet he ſoon took it, and ſome other Places; 
after which, he ſailed from the Coaſt of Guinea to North 
America, where he reduced a Dutch Settlement, called, New- 


' Netherland, in the Month of Augu/t, 1664, changing the 


Name into that of Neu- Vor, in Honour of the Duke. Yet 
this was not done merely by way of Repriſal, but partly by 
Virtue of a Claim of Right. For New-Netherland being firſt 
diſcovered by the Eng/i, under the Conduct of Sebaſtian Cabot 
(who took Poſſeſſion of all that Northern Coaſt in the Name of 
King Henry VII. of England) had been always deemed a Part 
of the Engliſh American 1 till the Year 1637, when 
it was firſt ſeized and planted by the Dutch u. 
TrEsE Proceedings were hitherto of a private Nature. The 
Injuries done to the Engliſh were done by the Dutch Wft- India 
Company; the Repriſals made by the Engliſh, were under the 
Charter of the African Company; the Crown had neither fitted 
out Sir Robert Holmes, or given him any Commiſſion o. o 


m Columna Roſtrata, p. 153. Account of Captain Holmes's Pro- 
_ ceedings on the Coaſt of Africa. Heath's Chronicle continued by Phi- 
lips, p. 535. * Britiſh Empire in America, vol. i. p. 237. 50 
far from it, that the King confined Holmes when he returned, and 
did not diſcharge him Ki he made it evidently appear, that he had 
not infringed the Law of Nations. Philips's Continuation 1 

Chronicle, 
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when the News of what he had done reached Holland, the 
de Wit Faction, who then carried all before them, reſolved in- 
ſtantly to fall upon the Engliſb in thoſe Parts, with a great 
Fleet, and this without any Declaration of War, or even Inti- 
mation of their Deſign to repair themſclves in Damages for 
what Holmes had taken from them. The Difficulty lay in geting 


a Fleet ſafely into thoſe Seas before the Deſign could be known 
in England; and the Project formed by them, as it was very 


ſubtile and fraudulent, ſo it was executed with equal Cunning 
and Succeſs. Admiral de Ruyter, was at that Time in the Me- 


| terranean, where he had Orders either to make a Peace with, 
or to defend their Merchants from the Inſults of the pyratical 


States; to which End, as we before obſerved, Sir John Law- 
8 was alſo there with a Squadron of Engliſh Ships, and the 
tates requeſted of King Charles, that theſe Admirals might act in 


de Ruyter from thence, and ſend him to commit Hoſtilities on 
the Coaſt of Guinea, and in the Vſt-Indies. To this he was 
well enough inclined, from a Difference that had happened be- 


tween him and Sir John Lawſon, about the Salute at Sea, 


which the Dutch Admiral paid, and Sir John refuſed to re- 


turn, alledging, that his Orders did not allow him to ſtrike 


to the Subjects of any King or State whatever. In other Re- 
ſpects, he aſſiſted the Dutch as much as was in his Power. 
Tu Majority of the States were not for a War with Eng- 
land, and conſequently ſuch Orders as the Miniſters wanted, 
to authorize + no, were not to be had in a fair and open 
Way; yet, rather than not have them, the Louveftein Faction 
reſolved to ſacrifice their Conſtitution. De Ruyter had ſent 
home an Account of his Proceedings againſt the Pyrates ; they 
ot this Report referred to a Committee of Seven ; and this 
Committee drew up an Order, directing the Admiral to fail to 
the Coaſt of Guinea, there to make Repriſals upon the Engliſb. 
But, as this Order muſt be read to and approved by the States, 
the Miniſters took Care to draw it up in looſe and equivocal 


Terms, procuring alſo the Secretary to read it in ſuch a Hurry, 


as rendered it altogether unintelligible : then they thruſt it 


among ſome Orders of Courſe, and engaging ſuch as they 


thought would be againſt it, in private Converſation, it was 
read without being attended to. Laſtly, it was brought with a 


Bundle 
Chronicle, p. 533. Nay M. de Neuville ſays expreſly, that the 


King made this War, that he might accommodate himſelf to the Diſ- 


poſition of his Parliament and People. Hiſtoire de Holland, vol. mw. 


p. 242. 


„ ons Yet now it was thought convenient to remove 
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Bundle of Papers of Form, to be ſigned by the Preſident for 
the Week, who, as uſual, ſet his Hand without reading. This 
is a true State of TT, 6 reported by the Dutch Hiſto- 
rians v. 
| Wuen de Ruyter received this Order, he did not commu- 
nicate it to his Officers ; but havi ing firſt got ſuch a Supply of 
Proviſions as he thought might be 1 he then 
to have Information of certain Pyrates cruiſing near the Cana- 
ries, and under Colour of giving Chace to theſe, he ſo far ex- 
ecuted his Commiſſon, 25 to oblige the Governors for the Afri- 
can Company, either to ſurrender, or demoliſh ſeveral of thoſe 
Forts. He likewiſe ſeized a great tity of Goods belonging 
to that Company. After which he made himſelf Maſter of 
Fort Cormantin, 2 Place which had always been in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh. But Cape Corſe, and Chama (two of the Places 
taken by Sir Robert Holmes), remained unreduced. From the 
Coaſt of Guinea, de Ruyter failed to Barbadoes, where he at- 
tacked a conſiderable Fleet of Merchant-Ships, lying under 
Protection of the Forts, but was with great Loſs. 
Then paſſing over to Montſerrat, Nevis, and Newfoundland, 


he took above twenty Sail of Engliſh Ships, and returned 
to Helland . 


THESE Adions on both Sides ſerved to the two 
Nations, 13 os Le 2 1 2 was 

in nobſh in 
February, 1665. But is to that, the Here Van 
Goch was — by the States to importune the King with Me 
morials and Complaints. To which the King's Anſwer was, 
chat he had received no particular Information of the Affair of 
Guinea; and that the two Companies muſt decide the Diſpute. 
Theſe ints of the Ambaſſadors being likewiſe retaliated by 
the Engliþ Merchants, whoſe inceſſant Repreſentations of their 
Wrongs obliged the King to repeat his Demands of Satisfaction, 
as the conſtant Refuſal of this Satisfaction demanded, was the 
Cauſe of the open Rupture. 

SEVERAL Writers who have cenſured King Charles? s Govern- 
ment, w would have us believe, that this Was was of his Majeſ- 
ty's procuring; whereas nothing can be more certain than go 
he was engaged in it by Advice of Parliament and the Clamours 
of the People. The Houſe of Commons, told him, in one of 
their Repreſentations, that the Dutch hed 1 injured his Subjects to 


= 


» Bſns Annales des Provinces Uni f. 714 7 Kennet's 
Compleat Hiſtory of England, Baſnage, de Neuville. Columna 
Roſtrata, p. 150, 157. 
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the Amount of 800, ooo Pounds. The King promiſed to take 
Care of the Merchants, and of the Nation; and when he found 
a War neceſſary, and deſired the City of Londen to lend him 
100,000 Pounds, they did it very readily, and even repeated 
the Favour as readily, when the King condeſcended to ſhew 
them that the firſt Loan was not ſufficient to fit out the Fleet. 


others Strength, and ſo be leſs able to oppoſe the Deſigns 
French Miniſtry ; one of which was, to render France a Mari- 
time Power. ö . 
Tux firſt Action of Conſequence that happened after the 
War broke out, was the attacking a Dutch Fleet richly laden, 
from Smyrna, near Cadiz. It conſiſted of forty Merchant- 
Ships, ſome of them very large, and well provided with Ord- 
nance, and their Convoy was four third-rate Men of War. 
Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded the Engliſh Squadron, had 
with him about nine Ships (his own Narrative ſays but eight). 
With theſe he attacked the Enemy fo ſucceſsfully, that having 
killed their Commodore Brackel, and taken or ſunk four of 
their richeſt Ships, he drove the reſt into the Bay of Cadiz, 
where for ſome Time he blocked them up. A Misfortune of 
the ſame Kind befel the Dutch Bourdeaux » of which about 
130 Ships were taken. Some of theſe, however, appearing to 
be French Bottoms, were diſcharged ; but the far greater Part 
were declared good Prize . Theſe Misfortunes obliged theDutch, 
contrary to their Inclinations, and indeed to their uſual Prac- 
tice, to lay an immediate Embargo on all Veſlels in their Ports, 
whereby the Fiſheries, and all the annual Commerce, were 
ſtopped for that Seaſon. They likewiſe ſettled a Fund of fourteen 
Millions of Guilders for the Support of theWar ; and in order to 
| ſhew that there ought to be ſome Difference between Wars made 
by trading Nations, and thoſe entered into by arbitrary Princes, 
for the mere Thirſt of Dominion ; they ordered about fifty 
Engliſh and Scotch Veſlels, which had been ſeized in their Har- 
bours, to be ſet at Liberty; and on their Arrival in England, 


the 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons, Baſnage, de Neuville, Phi- 
lips, Kennet, Echard. t Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory, Echard, 


| Rapin. 
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the Civility was returned by a like Releaſe of Dutch Ships ſtopped 
here. | 

THz Engliſh Fleet was firſt ready, though the Dutch 
firſt to arm. It conſiſted of 114 Sail of Men of War and Fri- 
gates, 28 Fire Ships and Ketches, and had about 22,000 Sea- 
men and Soldiers on board. The whole was commanded by 
the Duke of York, as Admiral of the Red, Prince Rupert was 
Admiral of the White, and the Earl of Sandwich of the Blue. 
April 21, 1665, the Engliſh ſailed for the Dutch Coaſt, and on 
the 28th, ſent in a Squadron ſo near the Shore and Harbour of 
the Texel, that the Country was exceedingly alarmed. After 
remaining there a Month, the Fleet was ſo ruffled by a Storm, 
that it was found neceſſary to retire towards our own Shore. 
This Opportunity the Dutch took of ſending out their Fleet, 
and by the latter End of May, appeared about the Dogger- 
ſands. They were divided into ſeven Squadrons, the firſt un- 
der Opdam, conſiſting of fourteen Men of War and two Fire- 
ſhips ; the ſecond under John Everts, of the like Force; the 
third commanded by Admiral Cortenaer, conſiſting of fourteen 
Men of War and a Fire-ſhip ; the fourth was under Stilling- 
wert, amounting likewiſe to fourteen Men of War and a Fire- 
ſhip ; the fifth conducted by Tromp, the Son of the famous Admi- 
ral, made up of ſixteen Men of War, and two Fire-ſhips ; 
the ſixth under Cornelius Everts, conſiſting of fourteen Men of 
War and a Fire-ſhip; the laſt commanded by Schram, in which 
were ſixteen Men of War and two Fire-Ships. In all 103 
Men of War, eleven Fire-ſhips, and ſeven Yachts. A 
mighty Fleet! far ſuperior to what the French conceived it 
poſſible for the States to fit out, and well furniſhed with Men; 
but by the Help of their India Ships, whence they were moſtly 
taken, partly by Perſuaſion, and partly by Force =. The Duke 
of York being retired from the Dutch Coaſt, when they came 
out, afforded an Opportunity for them to fall on our Hamburgh 
Fleet, which they did not neglect, and they were ſo fortunate 
therein, as to take the greateſt Part, whereby we ſuffered near 
200, ooo J. Some attributed this to ill Management, others, with 
more Reaſon, to Accident; for they had a Convoy, and the 
Duke of York ſent The Roe-Ketch to inform them of his De- 
parture, which not meeting this Fleet proved their Ruin. This 
exaſperated the Engliſh, and at the ſame Time raiſed the Spirits 
of the Dutch. e ADMIRAL 


* Baſnage, de Neuville, Leven van de Wit, p. 252. * Baſnage 
Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 740. Hiſtoire de Hollande, 
tom. iu. p. 248. Leven van de Wit, p. 252. * Philips's Cont:; 
nuation of Heath's Chronicle, Kennet, Echard, Rapin. + 
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ADMIRAL Opdam, who commanded the latter, was a very 
prudent as well as gallant Commander. The great John de 


Wit raiſed him to this envied Employment; but finding him in- 
clined to the Prince of Orange, he became his Enemy, and as 


ſoon as he was out at Sca, wrote him a Letter, directing him 
to fight at all Events, and this with a peculiar Quickneſs of 
Stile, which proved the Letter his, though it was written in the 
Name of the States. Opdam reſolved to obey, though contrary 


to the Advice of his Officers and his own Opinion, as appeared 


by his ſending aſhore his Plate before the Engagement. 7 am, 
ſaid he, on hearing the Judgment of a Council of War, entirely 


in your Sentiments; but bere are my Orders. To-morrow my Head 
ball be bound with Laurel or Cypreſs. And in this Diſpoſition 


he ſailed to find out the Engliſh Navy d. That did not require 
much Time, for the Duke of York was now eager to revenge 
the Loſs of the Hamburgh Fleet. On the 3d of June, the 
Engliſh and Dutch Navies en 


they knew how to uſe as well as keep. 

THiNnGs went at firſt ve 
ing through and through without any remarkable Advantage. 
But about Noon, the Earl of Sandwich with the Blue Squadron 
fell into the Centre of the Dutch Fleet, divided it into two 


Parts, and began that Confuſion which ended in a total De- 


feat . The Duke of York, in The Royal Charles, a Ship of 80 
Guns, and Admiral Opdam, in The Eendracht, of 84, were 
cloſely engaged. The Fight continued for ſome Hours with 


great Obſtinacy, and his Royal Highneſs was in the utmoſt Dan- 


ger: Several Perſons of Diſtinction were killed on board his 
Ship, particularly the Earl of Falmouth, the King's Favourite, 
Lord Muſterry, and Mr. Beyle, Son to the Earl of Cork, with 
one Ball; and ſo near the Duke, that he was covered with their 
Blood and Brains: nay, a Splinter from the la!'t mentioned 


Gentleman's Skull razed his Hand“. About One, the Dutch 


Admiral blew up with a prodigious Noiſe ; but how the Ac- 


| cident happened is uncertain. Some ſay, a Shot fell in the 
Powder Room ; others, that Opdam's Black, blew up the 


d Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 741. Co- 
lumna Roſtrata, p. 162. Baſnage de Neuville. 4 Earl of Sand- 
wich's Journal, M5. * Baſnage, Annales des Provinces Unies, 
vol. i. p. 742. Kennet, Echard, Rapn, 
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gaged, about three in the Morning. 
off Leoſioff, when, by an Overſight of the Dutch (as their 
Writers ſay) the Engliſh had the Weather-Gage, an Advantage 


equally on both Sides, charg- 
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Ship to be revenged of his Maſter for beating him. The 
moſt probable Account is, that it was occaſioned by ſome 
 Careleſſneſs in diſtributing the Powderf, In this Veſſel, 
together with the Admiral, periſhed five hundred Men, only 
five of the whole Crew eſcaping ; many of them Volunteers, 
of the beſt Families in Holland, and not a few Frenchmen, 
who took this Opportunity of being preſent in a Sea-fight?. 
A 11TTLE after this unlucky Blow, the Dutch received a 
greater. Four fine Ships, the biggeſt of ſixty, the leaſt of forty 
3uns, ran foul on each other, and were burnt by one Fire-ſhip : 
| ſoon after, three larger Veſſels by the ſame Accident ſhared the 
ſame Fate. The Orange, a Ship of 75 Guns, after a moſt gallant 
Defence was alſo burnt; and thus, towards four in the After- 
- Noon, all fell into Confuſion. Vice-Admiral Stillingwert was 
ſhot through the Middle by a Cannon-ball ; Vice - Admiral Cor- 
renaer received a Shot in his Thigh, of which he inſtantly died. 
Theſe Ships bearing out of the Line on the Death of their Com- 
manders, without ſtriking their Flags, drew many after them ; 
ſo that, by eight at Night, Tromp, who held to the laſt, and 
fought retreating, had not above thirty Ships left with him. 
This was the moſt ſignal Victory the Engliſh ever gained, and 
the ſevereſt Blow the Dutch ever felt at Sea b. According to our 
Accounts, which upon a ſtrict Examination I have always found 
moderate, the Dutch had cighteen Ships taken (ſeveral of which 
we quitted) and fourteen ſunk in this Action, beſides ſuch 
as were burnt or blown up. Vet their Accounts admit of no 
more than nine Ships taken, one (their Admiral) blown up, 
and eight burnt . As to our Loſs, which was far more unac- 
_ countable, there is no Diſpute about it. We loſt The Charity, 
a Ship of 46 Guns, with moſt of her Men, in the Beginning of 
the F \ 54 had 250 Men killed, and 340 wounded : on the 
other Side they loſt at leaſt 6000 4 including 2300 
taken Priſoners *. Yet ſome great Men of ours bought this 
Advantage to their Country at the Expence of their Blood, ſuch 
as the Earls of Portland and Marlborough, Vice- Admiral Samp- 
ſon, and Sir John Lawſin, who died of a Wound in the Knee, 
though he ſurvived the Battle. hy ” 
Tux Dutch aſcribe this Defeat in a great Meaſure to the ill 
Conduct of their own Officers, and Seamen, many of whom 


| were 
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were ſeverely puniſhed. Thus much is allowed on all Sides, 
that, except ſixteen or ſeventeen of their Captains who had ferv- 
ed in the former War, they had none of tolerable Knowledge, 
or true Courage, moſt of them being the Sons of rich Burgo- 
maſters, brought in, to ſecure their Fathers Intereſts, by de 
Vit; who, though he thus in apacitated them for fighting, 
yet compelled them againſt Reaſon and their own Opinion 
to fight ; becauſe at all Events a Battel was for his Intereſt; 

fince, gained, it raiſed his Authority at home; or, loſt, it muſt 
bring in his Allies the French from abroad. This refined Policy 
had well-nigh ruined himſelf and his Friends; for the Mob roſe, 
and threatened nothing leſs than a total Revolution. At the 
Brill, Admiral Evertz was thrown into the River, and with 
much Difficulty reſcued by the Magiſtrates from the Populace : 
and like Tumults happened at Rotterdam, and elſewhere! On 
the Side of the Engliſb too, there was ſome Miſmanagement, 
otherwiſe this had been the laſt Battel with the Dutch : but fo 
it was, that, content with the Victory, we neglected the Pur- 
ſuit. The Friends of the Duke of York ſay, this was owing to 
high Winds from Shore, and our Fire ſhips being all ſpent. 
Others alledge, that his Royal 8 falling aſleep after the 
Fatigue of the Day, one Captain Brounker, who was about his 
Perſon, gave Orders that the Admiral ſhould ſlack Sail; an Act 
y; 4 dangerous to the Nation's Intereſt, and the Duke's 
His Royal Highneſs left the Fleet ſoon after, and returned 


to London, to make a Report of all Things to the King. 


His Majeſty having attended his Mother to the Coaſts, went 
on board The Royal Charles, in the River, where he made au 

ſtrict Inquiry into the Conduct of the Officers, and State of their 
Ships; and receiving Satisfaction as to both, he there, as an En- 
couragement to a like Behaviour in Time to come, knighted 
the moſt conſiderable Commanders, viz. Admiral Tyddiman, 
Captain Cuttings, Captain Jordan, Captain Spragge, &c. aſter 
which he directed that all the Ships ſhould be repaired with the 
_ utmoſt Diligence, and the Fleet as ſoon as poſſible be put into a 
Condition to go out again to Sea . The King's Command, their 
Senſe of their late Victory, and the News of two rich Dutch 
Squadrons being at Sea, quickly brought out the Engliſh Navy, 
to the Number of ſixty * and on the 5th of July they _— 

2 | i 
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ed from Southwold Bay, into which they put immediately aſter 
the laſt Engagement, for the Coaſt of Holland. The Standard 
was borne by the gallant Earl of Sandwich, to whom was Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Ayſcue, and Sir Thomas Tyddiman Rear- 
Admiral. Sir //iliam Penn was Admiral of the White, Sir 
William Berkley Vice-Admiral, and Sir Joſeph Jordan Rear- 
Admiral. The Blue Flag was carried by Sir Thomas Allen, 
whoſe Vice and Rear were Sir Chriſtopher Mimms and Sir John 
Harman. The Deſign they went on was to intercept de Ruy- 
ter, in his Return, or at leaſt to take and burn the Turkey and 
Eaft-India Fleets, of which they had certain Intelligence *. 
Ink xy ſucceeded in neither of theſe Schemes. De Ruyter 
returned unexpectedly by the North of Scotland, and arrived 
ſafely in Helland, where he was immediately promoted to the 
chief Command of the Fleet 7. The Trrkey and India Fleet, con- 
fiſting of twenty Sail, under the Command of Commodore 
Bitter, choſe to take the fame Northern Route, in Hopes of 
avoiding the Englih Navy; but having Intelligence at Sea, 
that this would prove very difficult, if not impoſſible, they took 
Shelter in the Port of Berghen in Norway*. The Port was 
pretty eaſy of Acceſs, and covered only by an old Caſtle; the 
Daniſh Governor, indeed, promiſed the Dutch to do for them 
what he could, and they were willing to contribute as much 
as in them lay to render him able. In order to this they landed 
forty-one Pieces of Cannon, which were diſpoſed on a Line be- 
fore the Fort: then the Dutch drew another Line, croſs the 
Bay, conſiſting of their largeſt Ships; and in this Poſture they 

| waited for the Engliſh. It was not long before they appeared; 
for the Earl of Sandwich, baving Advice of their being put in- 
to Berghen, had detached Sir Thomas Tyddiman with fourteen 

Sail of Men of War and three Fireſhips, to attack them. This 
he performed with great Courage, though the Wind was againſt 
them, and the Enemy made a prodigious Fire from the Caſtle, 
the Line, and the Ships ; ſo that at laſt he was forced to bear 
out of the Bay, and this he performed without the Loſs of a 
Ship, though he had five or fix very ill treated”, | | 
The States by this Time, partly by Threats, partly by 
Puniſhments, but more by Promiſes and Rewards, had again 
manned out a ſtout Fleet. Admiral de Ruyter had the Command 
A os ane ds of 


* Baſnage, Le Clerc, Leven Van Tromp. ? Baſnage An- 
nales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 744. 745. Le Clerc, De Neu- 
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as near Truth as poſlible, I have compared the Dutch Commodore's 
Letter, with one wrote by the Earl of Arlington, Secretary of State. 
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it, which gave no ſmall Diſpleaſure to Tromp ; but he grew 
into a better Temper, when he perceived that his Competitor 
had the Command only in Shew*. The great Stateſman de 
Wit, not fatished with directing all Things in the Dutch Coun- 
cil, reſolved alſo to direct their Fleets ; to which End he got 
himſelf, and two other Deputies, appointed to attend the Ad- 
miral. A Step oppoſed by all his Friends, and contrary to the 
Sentiments of the French King, who was afraid, if by any Ac- 
cident he loſt M. de Vit, he ſhould not find the States fo 
tractable as they had been for ſome Years paſt . The Penſion- 
_ ary, however, perſiſted in his Deſign, and gained a very great 
Reputation in his new Character, even before the Fleet put to 
Sea; and, though I cannot ſay that this relates to Engliſb 
Hiſtory, yet as it has a near Relation to naval Affairs, 
I hope the Reader will not be diſpleaſed at my telling him, 
how de Vit acquired this Reputation. When he came on board 
the Fleet in the Texel, the Pilots, Captains, and Admirals were 
unanimouſly of Opinion, that they muſt wait for a fair Wind, 
in order to get out, though there were two Paſſages. As to the 
larger, they faid, that two and twenty Winds might abſolutely 
hinder a Fleet from ailing through it; and that in Reſpect to 
the latter, it was too ſhallow for large Ships to paſs. M. de 
Vit, who was no Seaman, enquired into the Reaſon why ſo ma- 
ny Winds ſhould keep them in; and the next Morning de- 
monſtrated to the Pilots upon their own Principles, that Winds 
blowing but from four of theſe Points, could produce this Ef- 
fect; which Experience has fince juſtified. Yet the Wind be- 
ing at that Time in one of theſe four Points, de Wit went the 
fame Day and examined the Spaniſh Paſſage with a Lead, and 
having done this, he and Mr. Van Haaren, who accompanied 
him, undertook with the next Tide to carry out the two 
largeſt Ships in the Fleet, which they performed very fafely, 
and the reſt followed the next Day; and ever ſince this has 
been called de Wit's Paſſage . nn . 
Tue Point he had principally in View was, to bring off 
the Eaft-India Fleet from Berghen, which was a very difficult 
Thing, conſidering the Engliſp Fleet was then at Sea. He found 
Means however to paſs by them, and arrived ſafely before 
Berghen, where the Dutch had found a new Enemy in their old 
Defender. The Daniſh Governor modeſtly defired 100, ooo 
Crowns for the Aſſiſtance he had given them in the late Affair, 
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and threatened to fink them if they offered to ſtir out of the 
Port before they had complied with his Demand. The Ar- 
rival of the Fleet made him change bis Language: he was con- 
tent they ſhould ſail then without paying the Money ; but he 
kept the Cannon thev had put aſhore . Thus far de Wit was 
ſucceſsful ; but in his Return home, the Fleet was ſcattered by a 
Storm, which ſank two Fire-ſhips, and ſome of the Merchant- 
men. The Vice-Admiial, and Rear-Admiral of the EA 
India Flect, Ships of very great Value, with four Men of War, 
were taken by five EngiG Frigates, which the ſame Storm had 
ſeparated from our Fleet; and ſoon after, four Men of War, 
two Fire-ſhips, and thirty Merctant-men, joined our Fleet in- 
ſtead of their own, and ſo were all taken ; which ended the 
Operations of this Year *, 

THe French perceiving that the Scales were no longer even, 
but that the Dutch would certainly be deſtroyed if left to 
themſelves ; or, which they more apprehended, would be forced 


to make ſuch a Peace as we ſhould preſcribe, reſolved to de- | 


clare in their Favour. It may not be amiſs, in order to ſhew 
what Sort of an Enemy this Court has always been, to obſerve 
that immediately upon this Declaration, ſhe began to cabal with 
our Republicans, and actually endeavoured to draw General 
Ludlow from his Retreat, that ſhe might ſend him over to head 
their Friends, as they now called them, on this Side of the 
Water. By the Perſuaſion of France, the King of Denmark, 
and the Ele Sor of Brandenburgh, declared alſo for the Dutch; 
but the former was well paid for it, ſince the States forgave him 
a Debt of fix Millions of Guilders, and undertook to pay him 
an annual Subſidy of one Million and a half more, fo long as 
the War ſhould laſty. It quickly appeared that France, by tak- 
ing this Meaſure, meant to make herſelf at once a Maritime 
Power; for having promiſecd to aſſiſt the Dutch with a Fleet of 
ſix and thirty Men of War, they were thus made up : twelve 
were built by Dutch Carpenters, in the Dutch Docks ; twelve 
more were made out of large India Men, bought in the 
ſame Country, and the other twelve were either built or bought _ 
in the Ports of Denmark. When all this was done, the French 
were for ſetting on Foot a Negotiation ; but King Charles be- 
ing then in the Intereſt of his Subjects, was very deaf on that 
Ear. He ſaid, the Dutch had injured England to the Amount of 
two Millions; and if they thought. fit to pay ſo much Money, 
REES — 
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he was willing to grant them a Peace without any Mediation 
at all. Nay, the King carried it till farther ; for in caſe he 


made a Peace with the Dutch, he declared their Allies ſhould 
be left out of it; which, conſidering the Strength of the Con- 


federacy, and that the Plague then raged in England, ſeems 
to prove that this Prince did not want Spirit enough, when 


his good Senſe told him he was engaged in a right Cauſe; 
for at that Time, we had no Ally, but the Biſhop of Mun/ter, 
who, though he gave the Dutch a great deal of Trouble, yet 


did it entirely at our Expence *. 


Tux next Year opened with a new Scene; the King recalled 


Lord Holles from the French Court, and ſent the Earl of Sand- 


wich to Spain, as his Embaſſador : two of the wiſeſt Steps in 
his whole Reign; for by the firſt he broke entirely with that 


fidious Court; and in conſequence of the ſecond, he con- 
cluded the moſt beneficial Treaty of Commerce that was ever 
made for this Nation 2. As to Naval Affairs, it was reſolved, 
that the Fleet ſhould be commanded by Prince Rupert and the 


Duke of Albemarle ; the former to look after the French, who 
began now to talk very high, and the latter to act againſt the 


Dutch d. %% 
Bronx we ſpeak of the Conſequences of theſe great Un- 
dertakings, it may not be amiſs to take Notice of an Acci- 


dent which happened at Liſbon, becauſe it ſhews the Spirit of 


that Age. There were in that Port a conſiderable Number of 
_ Engliſh Merchant-men, which were to come home under the 
Convoy of The Guinea Frigate. A large French Man of War 
was alſo there, and the Captain daily boaſted to the r 
what he would do when the Engliſh Frigate put to Sea. 


This coming to the Ears of Captain Cite, who commanded her, 


he ſent the Frenchman Word, he would fail the next Morning, 
which he performed accordingly ; but having hovered on the 
Coaſts three Days, in Expectation of being chaſed, he returned 
into Port, carried out his Fleet of Merchant-men, and brought 


them ſafe into the River Thames, the Frenchman continuing 


quiet in the Harbour of L:/bon ©, | 
Prince Rupert, and the Duke of Albemarle, went on board 
the Fleet, on the 23d of April, 1666, and failed in the begin- 
ing of May. Towards the latter End of that Month, the 


Court was informed that the French Fleet, under the Command 


8 of 


2 Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England. vol. iii. p. 279. Co- 
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of the Duke Beaufert, were coming out to the Aſſiſtance of 
the Dutch. This Rumour, of their joining the Dutch, was ſpread 
by France, in order to deceive us, and diftreſs the Dutch, 
themſelves in Reality having no ſuch Intention. Upon the 
receiving this News, the Court ſent Orders to Prince Rupert 
to ſail with the White Squadron, to look out and fight the French ; 
which Command that brave Prince obeyed, but found it what 
many wiſe People thought it, a mere groundleſs Bravado, in- 
' tended to raiſe the Courage of their new Allies, and thereby 
bring them into the greater Danger C. 
Ar the ſame Time Prince Rupert failed from the Downs, 
the Dutch put out to Sea, the Wind at North-Eaft, and a freſh 
Gale. This brought the Dutch Fleet on the Coaſts of Dunkirt, 
and carried his Highneſs towards the [fe of Wight ; but the Wind 
ſuddenly ſhifting to the South-Weſt, and blowing hard brought 
both the Dutch and the Duke to an Anchor. ptain Bacen, 
in the Briſtol, firſt diſcovered the Enemy, and by firing his 
Guns, gave Notice of it to the Engliſh Fleet. Upon this, a 
Council of War was called, wherein it was reſolved to fight the 
Enemy, notwithſtanding their great Superiority e. 
AFTER the Departure of Prince Rupert, the Duke had with him 
only the Red and Blue Squadrons, and about fixty Sail: Where- 
as the Dutch Fleet conſiſted of ninety-one Men of War, carry- 
ing 4716 Guns, and 22,462 Men. It was the firſt of Fune 
when they were diſcerned, and the Duke was ſo warm for 
engaging, that he attacked the Enemy before they had Time to 
weigh Anchor; and, as de Ruyter himſelf ſays in his Letter, 
they were obliged to cut their Cables: and in the ſame Letter he 
owns, that to the laſt, the Engliſþ were the Aggreſſors not- 
withſtanding their Inferiority and other Diſadvantages. The 
Engliſh Fleet had the Weather-Gage, but the Wind bowed their 
Ships ſo much, that they could not uſe their loweſt Tire. Sir 
Milliam Berkley's Squadron led the Van. The Duke, when he 
came on the Coaft of Dunkirk, to avoid running on a Sand, 
made a ſudden Tack, and this brought his Top-maſt to the 
board, which compelled him to lie by, four or five Hours, till 
another could be ſet up. The Blue Squadron knowing nothing 
of this, ſailed on, fighting through the Dutch Fleet, though they 
were hve to one. In this Engagement, fell the brave Sir 
785 J illiam 


4 Kennet, Burchet, Echard, Rapin. © Baſnage, Le Clerc, 
De Neuville, Levens der Zeehelden, tweede deel, p. 207. Sir John 
Harman's Account of this Engagement. Philips's Continuation 
2 | _ Chronicle, p. 551. Kennet, Burchet, Baſnage, De 
NCUVIie, | | ; 


man, in The Henry, had the whole Zealand 8 
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William Berkley, and his Ship, The Swifture, a ſecond Rate, 


was taken; ſo was The Effx, a third Rate; and Sir John Har- 


Squadron to deal 
with. His Ship being diſabled, the Dutch Admiral Evertz called 


to Sir fobn, aud offered him Quarter, who anſwered, <* No, 


« Sir! it is not come to that yet; and immediately diſcharged 


a Broad-fſide, by which Evertz was killed, and ſeveral of his 


Ships damaged; which ſo diſcouraged their Captains, that 
they quitted The Henry, and ſent three Fire-ſhips to burn 
her. The firſt grappled on her Starboard Quartets, and 


there began to raiſe ſo thick a Smoke, that it was impoſſible 


to perceive where the Irons were fixed. At laſt when the 
Ship began to blaze, the Boatſwain of The Henry threw 
himſelf on board, and by its own Light diſcovered and removed 
the Grappling-Irons, and in the ſame Inſtant jumped on board 
his own Ship. He had ſcarce done this, before another Fire- 
ſhip was fixed on the Larboard, this did its Buſineſs ſo effectu- 
ally, that the Sails were quickly on fire ; which frighted the 
Chaplain and fifty Men over-board. Upon this, Sir Fohn drew 
bis Sword, and threatened to kill any Man who ſhould attempt 
to provide for his own Safety, by leaving the Ship. This ob- 
liged them to endeavour to put out the Fire, which in a ſhort 
time they did ; but the Cordage being burnt, the Croſs-beam 
fell and broke Sir John's Leg, at which Inſtant, the third Fire- 
ſhip bore down ; but four Pieces of Cannon, laden with Chain- 
ſhot diſabled her, ſo that, after all, Sir John brought his Ship 
into Harwich, where he repaired her as well as he could, and, 
notwithftanding his broken Leg, put to Sea again, to ſeek the 
Dutch. The Battle ended the firſt Day about ten in. the 
Evening 8. FCC 8 
THe following Night was ſpent in repairing the Damage 
ſuffered on both Sides, and next Morning the Fight was re- 
newed by the Engliſb with freſh Vigour. Admiral Van Tromp, 
with Vice-Admiral Vander Hulft, being on board one Ship, 
raſhly engaged among the Engliſh, and was in the utmoſt Dan- 


ger of being either taken or burnt. The Dutch Affairs, ac- 


cording to their own Account, were now in a deſperate Con- 
dition: but Admiral de Ruyter at laſt diſengaged them, though 


not till his Ship was diſabled, and Vice-Admiral Vander Hulſt 


killed. This only changed the Scene; for de Ruyter was now 
| a8 

s Theſe Circumſtances are taken from Sir John Harman's Rela - 
tion, who blames the Duke's Eagerneis for fighting ; and mentions his 
own Affair, only to ſhew how hard the Engliſh were put to it. As 
to the Matters of Fact in this Account, they are confirmed by all the 
Dutch Authors. : 


* 
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a; hard puſhed as Tramp had been before. However, a Rein- 


forcement arriving, preſerved him alſo ; and fo the ſecond Day's 


Fight ended earlier than the firſt l. 

THe third Day the Duke found it neceſſary to retreat; and 
he performed it with wonderful Courage and Conduct. He firſt 
burnt three Ships that were abſolutely diſabled : he next cauſed 
ſuch as were very much torn, to ſail before, and with 28 Men 
of War, that were in a pretty good Condition, brought up 
the Rear . Sir John Harman indeed ſays, he had but ſixteen 
| Ships that were able to fight *. Yet, in the Evening, the Duke 
diſcovering the White Squadron coming to his Aſſiſtance, reſolv- 
ed to engage the Enemy again. In joining Prince Rupert, a very 


_ unlucky Accident happened; for Sir George Ayſcue, who was on 


board The Royal Prince, the largeſt and heavieſt Ship in the whole 

Fleet, ran upon The yr 7 and being there in Danger of 

| burning, and out of all Hopes of Relief, was forced fo ſur- 
render : and Night then falling, ended this Day's Engage- 
ment. — g 


On the 4th of June, the Dutch, who were Rill conſiderably 


ſtronger than the Engliſh, were almoſt out of Sight ; but the 


Duke of Albemar/r, having prevailed on the Prince to follow 


them, about eight in the Morning they engaged again, and the 
Engliſþ Fleet charged five times through the Dutch; till Prince 
Rupert's Ship being diſabled, and that of the Duke of Albe- 
marle very roughly handled, about ſeven in the Evening the 


Fleets ſeparated, each Side being willing enough to retire. In 


this Day's Engagement fell the brave Admiral Afimms, who 
having a Shot in the Neck, remained upon Deck and gave Or- 
ders, keeping the Blood from flowing with his Fingers above an 
Hour, till another Shot pierced his Throats, and put an End to 
his Pain ®. This was the moſt terrible Battel fought in this, or 
in any other War, as the Dutch Admirals themſelves 
 fay; and the Pe y de Wit, who was no Flatterer to our 
Natico, yet too nice a Man not to diſcern, and of too great a 
Spirit to conceal the Truth, faid roundly upon this Occaſion, 
If the Engliſb were beat, their Defeat did them more Honour 
« than all their former Victories; their own Fleet could never 
< have been brought on after the firſt Day's Fight, and he be- 


“ lieved 


X Þ Kennet's Compleat 
Columna Roſtrata, Baſnage, De Neuville, Leven Van Tromp. 
i Burchet, Echard, Lediard. * In his Narration, an Extract of 
which may be found in Kennet. * Philips, Kennet, Echard, Bur- 


chet, Rapin. Philips's Chronicle, p. 551. Columna Roſtrata, 


Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 281. Burchet, 
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« ſieved none but theirs could; and all the Dutch had diſcover- 
4 « ed was, that Engliſhmen might be killed, and Engi Ships 
« burnt, but that the Englib e was invincible *.“ 
Of this Panegyric it is hard to determine, whether it does more 
Honour to him, or to the Engliſh Nation. 3 8 
AFTER all, it is pretty difficult to ſay who were Victors up- 
on the whole, or what was the Loſs of the Vanquiſhed. Some 
Dutch Writers talk of thirty- five Ships, and between five and 
fix thouſand Men loſt by the Engliþ ; which is more than half 
their Fleet, and very little leſs than all their Seamen. Their beſt 
Hiſtorians, however, compute our Loſs at ſixteen Men of War, 


of which ten were ſunk, and fix taken. Our Writers ſay, the 


Dutch loſt fifteen Men of War, twenty-one Captains, and five 


\ thouſand Men: themſelves own the Loſs of nine Ships, and a 


prodigious Slaughter of their Seamen ®. The Duke of Albe- 
marle was much blamed for his Raſhneſs and great Contempt of 


the Dutch. It ſeems he was of the ſame Humour with Blake, 


and thought that fighting was always preferable to running away, 
in a Nation who pretend to the Dominion of 'the Sea ; and 


moderate Terms; let us, therefore, content ourſelves with juſ- 


tifying our own Conduct without cenſuring that of others, while 


we confeſs that it is no eaſy Thing to imitate it. 5 
Tux Dutch had the Credit of ear f at Sea again before 
the Engliſh, their Ships having in theſe Engagements ſuffered 


leſs. They affected then to brave us on our own Coaſts, and 
next to go in ſearch of their French Allies, who never meant to 


afford them any real Aſſiſtance. It was not long before the 
Engliſh appeared: the Fleet conſiſted of eighty Men of War, 
great and ſmall, and nineteen Fire-Ships, divided into three 
Squadrons ; the Red under Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albe- 
marle, who were on board the ſame Ship, Sir Foſeph Jordan 
Vice, and Sir Robert Holmes Rear-Admiral: Sir Thomas Allen was 


Admiral of the White, and had under him Sir Thomas Tyddiman, 


and Rear-Admiral Utburt : Sir Jeremiah Smith carried the Blue 


Flag, and his Officers were Sir Edward Spragge and Rear- 
Admiral Kempthorne. The Dutch, according to their own Ac- 
counts, had eighty- eight Men ot War, and twenty Fire-ſhips, 


divided alſo into three Squadrons, under de Ruyter, Evertz 
| (Brother 


2 Wicquefort, Hiſtoire des Provinces Unies, lib. xv. MS. Baſ- 
nage, Le Clerc, De Neuville, Brandt Vie de Ruyter. 


whoever ſhall conſider the Reputation we ſtill retain from the 
glorious Spirits of theſe Men, will ſcarce think it reaſonable to 
hazard his own Character by attacking theirs. It is enough that 
we live in cooler Times, when Men may be Heroes upon more 
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(Brother to the Admiral who was killed in the former Engage- 
ment) and Tromp?. _. - 

On the 25th of July about Noon the Engliþ came up with the 
Enemy off the ay #5; Sir Thomas Allen with the White 
Squadron began the Battle by attacking Evertz. Prince Rupert 
and the Duke about one o'Clock made a deſperate Attack upon 
ed Ruyter, and after fighting about three Hours, were obliged to 

go on board another Ship. In this Space the White Squadron 
| had entirely defeated their Enemies, Admiral Evertz, his Vice- 
Admiral de Vries, and his Rear-Admiral Koenders, being all 
| killed, the Vice-Admiral of Zealand taken, and another Ship 
of 50 Guns burnt. The Prince and Duke fought de Ruy- 
ter Ship to * diſabled The Guelderland of 66 Guns, which 
was one of his Seconds, killed the Captain of another, and mor- 
tally wounded two more, upon which the Dutch Squadron began 
to fly 2. However, Vice- Admiral Van Nes ſtood bravely by de 
Ruyter, and received great Damage : yet being at laſt deſerted 
by all but ſeven Ships, they yielded to Neceſſity, and followed as 
faſt as they could. De ter's Ship was ſo miſerably torn, 
and his Crew ſo diſpirited and fatigued, that he could have made 
but little Reſiſtance, and nothing but the Want of Wind could 
have hindered the Engliſh from boarding him. As for Admiral 
Van Tromp, he was with Sir Jeremiah Smith, at a Di- 
ſtance, and ſo could not aſſiſt his Friends. As his was the 
ſtrongeſt Squadron of the Dutch Fleet, and Smith's the weakeſt 
of the Engliſh, we had no great Advantage on that Side; yet 
ſome we had, his Vice-Admiral's Ship being diſabled, and his 
Rear-Admital killed; which, however, did not hinder his 
fighting out as as there was Light". Yo 
ADMIRAL de Ruyter continued his Retreat that Night, 
and the next Day Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle pur- 
ſued him with Part of the Red Squadron, as faſt as the Wind 
would permit. A Fire-ſhip bore down upon the Dutch Admiral, 
and miſled very little of ſetting him on fire. They then can- 
nonaded again; when de Ruyter found himſelf fo hard preſſed, 
and his Fleet in ſuch imminent Danger, that in a Fit of Deſpair 
he cried out, My God, what a Wretch am I! amongſt ſo 
© many thouſand Bullets, is not there one to put me out of 
« my Pain? ” By degrees, however, he drew near their own 
ſhallow Coaſt, where the Englißꝭ could not follow him. Upon 
this Occaſion Prince Rupert inſulted the Dutch Admiral, by 
1 7; "ooo 


v Philips's Chronicle, Kennet, Burchet, Baſnage. Le Clerc, De 
Neuville. 2 Philips's Chronicle, Columaa Roſtrata. Hiſtory of 
the Dutch Wars.  Baſnage, Le Clerc, De Neuville, &c. 
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ſending a little Shallop called The Fanfav, with two ſmall 
Guns on board, which being rowed near de Ruyter's Veſſel, 
fired upon him for two Hours together ; but at laſt a Ball from 


the Dutch Admiral ſo damaged his contemptible Enemy, that 


the Crew were forced to row, and that briſkly to ſave their 
Lives. The Enemy being driven over the Flats into the Wy- 
lings, the Engliſh went to lie at Schonevelt, the uſual Rendezvous 
of the Dutch Flects*, | | 
Tris was the cleareſt Victory gained in the whole War: 


the Dutch were miſerably beaten, and their two great Admirals 


de Ruyter and Tromp 
on each other, which 


had nothing to do but to lay the Blame 
they did with all the aggravating Circum- 


ſtances they could think of. In this Battle the Dutch loſt 20 


Ships, four Admirals killed, and a great many Captains: as to 
private Men, there might be about 4000 ſlain, and 3000 wound- 


ed. The Engliſh had only The Reſolution burnt,” three Cap- 
tains killed, and about 3oo private Men. Upon this Occaſion 


it appeared, of how little Service it is to ſpread falſe Rumours - 
amongſt the Populace. The Dutch People had been taught 
that the laſt Battle had entirely ruined the Naval Strength of 


| England, and that their Fleet was gone to deſtroy the Coaſting 


Trade, and to inſult the Sea-Ports of our Iſland. When there- 


fore in the Space of ſix Weeks they ſaw the Reverſe of this, their 
own Countrymen flying, the Engh/h Navy ſtationed on their 


Shore, and their whole C at a Stand, their Fury is not 
to be expreſſed. They reproached their Governors, not only 
with want of Courage and Fortune, but alſo with being defi- 
cient in Point of Probity, and endeavouring to impoſe on a 
Nation they could not protect. Their Rage, great as it was, 
received no ſmall Increaſe from a new Misfortune, heavier in 
itſelf, and more ſhameful in its Nature, than any they had yet 
ſuſtained ; yet whether ſo honourable to the Engliſh as ſome 
have repreſentcd it, I will not take upon me to determine, but 
leave it to the Deciſion of the Reader, when he ſhall have read 
the beſt Account of the Matter I am able to give *, 
15 3 Os 


_ * Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 783. Le Clerc, 
De Neuville, Vie de Ruyter, Leven Van Tromp. * The Dutch 
Miniſters, who in thoſe Times preached as if they had had the Rolls 
of Deſtiny lying open before them, affirmed the Fire of London, 
which happened the September following, to be a Judgment from 
Heaven for this Action. Some of our own Writers are very angry 
with it, and with Sir Robert Holmes for performing it: but this is 
quite abſurd, ſince he acted in Conſequence of the Reſolution of a 


Council 
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On the 29th of Juh, the Enghiþ Fleet weighed Anchor, 
and ſteered their rſe for the Cie; but the Wind being 
contrary, they did not make the Iſland till 4 of Auguſt, 
Being then come to Anchor, Prince Rupert tne Duke of 
Albemarle received intelligence, that, notwithſtanding there were 
very rich Storehouſes on the Iſlands, and a large Fleet of Mer- 
chant-men lying between them, yet Uke and Schelling were very 
indiffcrently guarded ; upon which it was reſolved to attack 
them forth with *, Es ” 


Urom this, a Council of Flag-Officers were called, in order 


to make the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for this great Attempt. There 
it was reſolved, that Men ſhould be drawn out of each 
Squadron, two thirds » and one third Seamen, under nine 
Captains; and the whole to be executed under the Direction 
of Sir Robert Holmes, Rear-Admiral of the Red, with whom 
went Sir William Jennings, who, in caſe it was found expedient 
to attack both Iſlands at once, was to command one Diviſion. 
The Ships appointed for this Enterprize were five Fourth, and 
three Fifth Rates, five Fire-Ships, and ſeven Ketches, as Sir 
Robert Holmes tells us in his Relation of the Affair v. 
Or the Sth of Juby, about ſeven in the Morning, this Squa- 
dron weighed from the reſt of the Fleet, and came to Anchor 
about a League from the Buoys, where they met the Prince's 
Pleaſure-Boat called The Fanfan, who had diſcovered in the 
Harbour a conſiderable Fleet of Ships near Die, which proved 
to be 170 Merchant-Ships, the leaſt of which was not leſs than 
200 Tons Burthen, with two Men of War, which had lately 
convoyed near a hundred of the aforeſaid Ships from the North- 
ward, homeward-bound, ſome from the Streigbis, ſome from 
Guinea, ſome from Ruſſia, ſome from the Eaſt Countries : the 
reſt were outward-bound Ships, all likewiſe richly laden =. 
Stix Robert Holmes conſidering that, if it ſhould proceed, as 
his Defign was, firſt to attempt the Land, that numerous Fleet 
10 1 N might 


Council of War, and is, therefore, commendable in this ReſpeR, 
whatever may be thought of his Orders, or his Conduct in other 
Things. See Kennet, Coke's Detection, Oldmixon's Hiſtory of the 
Stuarts, Echard, Burchet, Rapin: The Ulie is an Iſland from 
which the Dutch Fleets uſually fail to the Baltick, it has the Texel on 
the South, and Schelling on the Nortu. I take this from the 

Account by Authority, entitled, a True and Perfe# Narrative of the 
great Succeſs of a Part of bis Majeſty's Fleet burning one bundred and 
fixty Dutch Ships within the Ulie. Of this there is anExtraQ in Kenner. 
* If the Reader confiders the Number, the Burthen, and the Trade 
in which theſe Ships were employed, he will eaſily diſcern the Credit 
due to the ſubſequent Account of Damages. | as 


. 
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might poſſibly pour in ſuch Numbers of Men as might render 
the Succeſs hazardous, reſolved to begin with the Ships; and 
accordingly, having ordered The Advice and The Hampſhire to 
lye without the Bus, he weighed with the reſt of his Fleet; 
and the Wind being contrary, he turned with much ado into 
Schelling-Road, where The Tyger came to Anchor, and imme- 
diately Sir Robert went on board The Fanfan, and put out his 


Flag; upon which the Officers came on board him; and there 


it was ordered, that The Pembroke, which drew the leaſt Water, 
with the five Fire-Ships, ſhould fall in amongſt the Enemy's 
Fleet with what Speed they could. Captain Browne with his 
Fire-Ship choſe very bravely to lay the bi Man of War 
on board, and burnt him downright. Another Fire-Ship run- 
ning up at the ſame Time to the other Man of War, he, back- 
ing his Sails, eſcaped the preſent Execution cf the Fire-Ship ; 
but ſo as to run himſelf by it on Ground, where he was pre- 
ſently taken by ſome of the Long-Boats, and fired. The other 


three Fire-Ships clapped the three great Merchant-Men on 
and burnt 
them. This put their Fleet into great Confuſion, which Sir 
Robert Holmes perceiving, made a Sign for all the Officers to 
come on board again; and preſently gave Orders that Sir Nil- 
liam Jennings, with all the Boats that could be ſpared, ſhould take 
the Advantage, and fall in and burn and deſtroy all they could; 
but with a ſtrict Command that 1 not plunder. The 
ptain deſtroying his Share, 


board, which carried Flags in their Main -T 


Execution was ſo followed, each 
ſome twelve, ſome fifteen Merchant-Men, that of the whole 


Fleet there eſcaped not above eight or nine Ships, one of which 


was a Guinea Man of 24 Guns, and three ſmall Privateers, thoſe 
being driven up into a narrower Corner of the Stream, ſerved 
to protect four ot five Merchant-Men that were a-head of them, 


where it was not poſſible for our Boats to come at them; though 
even theſe few were much damaged 7. 


THe next Day, being the toth of Augu/?, it was found more 
expedient to land on the Iſland of Schelling, than that of Ule, 
which was performed by Sir Robert Holmes, with eleven Com- 
panies in his Long-Boats, and he landed with little or no Op- 


poſition. When he came on Shore, he left one Company to 
ſecure his Boat, and with the other ten, marched three Miles 
up into the Country, to the capital Town called Brandaris, 


in which there were upwards of a thouſand fine Houſes ; where 
keeping five Companies upon the Skirts of the Town, to pre- 
| | | vent 


This Account agrees very well with what is ſaid on the ſame Sub- 
ject by the Dutch Writers. 


Vs 
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vent e he ſent the other ſive to ſet 
Fire to the Town : but finding them (as his Vigilance was to 
ſecure a ſafe Retreat) ſomewhat flow to execute that Order, 
and fearing they might be tempted to forget themſelves in the 
Pillage, he was himſelf forced to ſet Fire to ſome Houſes on 
| the Windward, the ſooner to diſpatch the Work, and haften 
his Men away, which burnt with ſuch Violence, that in half an 
Hour's Time, moſt Part of the Town was in a bright Flame. 
This Place was reported by thoſe that were found in it, to have 
been very rich, and fo it appears by ſome of the Soldiers Pockets; 
but very few People were to be ſeen there, having had Time 
to run away from the „except ſome old Men and Wo- 
men, wbo were uſed by the Exgliſb after they fell into their Hands, 
with all Gentleneſs and Humanity =. Ro 5 

who, according to 


THis Blow greatly affected the Dutch, 
their own Accounts, ſuffered the Loſs of near fix Millions . of 
Guilders ; and if we take the Ships into this Computation, 
they confeſs that they were Loſers to the Amount of eleven 
Millions, or, one Million, one bundred thouſand Pounds Ster- 
ling. We need not wonder that this wounded deep, and engaged 
- od States to uſe their utmoſt Force in fitting out a new 

t *. : 5 

As ſoon as it was ready, the Command was beſtowed on 
de Ruyter, Tramp, being at that Time out of Commiſſion. 
This Navy conſiſted of ſeventy-nine Men of War and Frigates, 


and twenty-ſeven Fire-ſhips *. The firſt they had, 
was to join the French Squadron, which Louzs XIV. had pro- 


miſed to fit out for their Aſſiſtance; in this they were diſap- 
pointed, and after a dangerous Navigation, in which they were 
more than once chaſed by a ſuperior Enghiſb Fleet, they were 
glad to return, though fired with Indignation at ſuch Uſage, 
which, it is faid, wrought ſo powerfully on the Mind of d. 
Rupter, as to throw him into a fit of Sickneſs ©. 9 

25 HEN 


2 This burning of the Town of Braudaris, is ſomewhat leſſened in 
the Detail given by M. de Neuville, Hiſtoire de Hollande, Tom. 
ni. p. 287. Some Writers make the Loſs ſuſtained by the Dutch 
ſtill more, viz. 12,000,000 Guilders, or, 1, 200, ooo 1. Sterling. Le 
diard's Naval Hiſtory, p. 387. Rapin diminiſhes the Loſs and the 
Number of Ships. b Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. 
i. p. 785. Le Clerc, de Neuville, Kennet, Columna Roftrata, 
© The Dutch Writers differ much from the Engliſh, in reſpe& to theſe 
Particulars ; but their Accounts are inconſiſtent with each other. Be- 
1 at Sea, how came they not to join the 


„ 8 


7 


Head of a very honeſt Gentleman, who, at the Requeſt, and 
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When the French thought the Coaſt pretty clear, they ven- 
tured out with their Fleet; but Sir Thomas All:n attacking 
them with his Squadron, boarded The Ruby, a fine Ship of 
1000 Tons, and 54 Guns and carrying her in a ſhort 


Time, it fo diſcouraged the French Miniſtry, that they ſcarce 


ventured their Navy out of Sight of its own Shore. But, in 
the mean time to convince the Engliſh that they were deter- 


mined Enemies, though they did not like fighting, they had 


Recourſe to a Stratagem, or, to call the Thing by its proper 


Name, they ſet on Foot a Conſpiracy for ſeizing the Ifland of 


Guernſey. In purſuit of this fine Scheme, they ſent a Gentle- 
man who was Governor of one of the principal Fortreſſes of 


their own Coaſts, to negotiate with Major-General Lambert, 
an old Republican, who was Priſoner in the Iſland. But the 


General, it ſeems, preferred any Government to a French one, 
and therefore, having made a free Diſcovery of theſe Politi- 
cians, they were taken and hanged for Spies. This, methinks, 
is ſufficient to ſhew that: both Courts were in Earneſt ; which, 
however, is a Fact ſome People then, and not a few Hiſtorians 
now, pretend to doubt. | | 55 _ 

By the end of the Year 1666, all Parties began to grow 


weary of War, which was certainly directly oppoſite to the In- 


tereſt of both Britain and Holland, and may therefore be juſtly 
referred to the Arts of France, and the Situation of M. de Wit, 


a Man ul fortunate in his Abilities, and unhappy in the * 


Application of them. A Man who underſtood the Intereſt of 
his Country throughly, and in his own Nature was certainl 

inclined to promote them ; but having been engaged from his 
Birth in the Deſigns of a Faction bent to ruin the Autho- | 


rity, Intereſt, and Credit of the Houſe of Orange, he came 
to have an Inveteracy againſt the Engliſß Court, which be- 


came the more vehement, the leſs Cauſe there was for it. He 


had plunged his Country into this War to gratify bis own 
Humour, and to pin himſelf effectually on France; and now, 


when his Countrymen were almoſt unanimouſly deſirous of 
Peace, which Motions were well received, and readily com- 
plied with in England, he contrived in his own Mind ſuch a 


Method of making War, as he thought would effectually raiſe 


the Reputation of his Family, and at the ſame time cut off the 
by 


« Philips's continuation of Heath's Chronicle, p. 554. Kennet, 


Echard, Burchet. 5 
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by the Conſent of the States, had carried on a Correſpondence in 
England, for facilitating a Peace ©, . 

Tun King of sweden having offered his Mediation, it was 
readily accepted on both Sides. On the one Hand, the Plague, 
the Fire of London, and other National Misfortunes, particular- 
ly the Reſtleſſneſs of Factions, (a Miſchief from which we are 
ſeldom free) engaged King Charles to be ſincere in his Deſires 
of a Peace. The Dutch, on the other Hand, needed it : They 
were drawn into the War to ſerve the Purpoſes of their Mini- 
ſtry, and many Arts had been practiſed to keep them in it, 
though it was equally againſt their Intereſt and Inclinations. 
Now, therefore, when France found pacific Meaſures expedient, 
or rather was convinced that carrying the War on, would 
ſerve only to raiſe the Reputation of 133 and to obſcure 
their own, as well as ruin the Dutch, a Treaty was ſet on Foot 
at Breda, not only at the Deſire of The States, but by their ex- 
preſs Appointment of Time and Place,in which,they were indulg- 

ed by King Charles, purely to ſhew the Integrity of his Reſolu- 
tions. Whilſt this Treaty was thus negotiating, de Wit was 
| reſolved to put in Practice his baſe Project; which, though ex- 
ecuted with Succeſs, and eſteemed glorious for a Moment, yet, 
in the End, proved fatal to his Country, and more fo to him- 
| ſelf and his Brother, who had the immediate Conduct and Ex- 
ecution of it f. LT 

WHEN the Penſionary John de Nit was laſt on board the 
Dutch Fleet, and, in the Abſence of the Engliſh Navy, had 
cruiſed upon our Coaſt ; he took an Opportunity of ſending 
Perſons to ſound the Mouth of the River Thames, in order to 
diſcover, how far it might be practicable to make any Attempt 
therein with large Ships ; and having by this means found, with 
what Facility the Project he had formed, might be executed, he 
reſolved to procecd in it, notwithſtanding the Negotiations for 
Peace were then far advanced. He at firſt opened himſelf to 
the Count & Eftrades, the French Ambaſſador, who communi- 
cated the Deſign to his Court, where it met with the utmoſt 
Approbation, and where Meaſures were taken for rendering it 
effectual in its Execution *. To this End it was neceſſary King 

Charles 


The Matter is fairly ſtated in Baſnage's Annals, but Mr. de 
Neuville treats M. Buat, who ſuffered, on this Occaſion as a down- 
right Traitor ; though he owns he had formerly ſerved his Country 
with equal Integrity and Courage. f Baſnage Annales des Pro- 
vinces Unies, vol. i. p. $04. de Neuville. Wicquefort, Columna Ro- 
ſtrata, Kennet, &c. For theſe Particulars we are indebted to 
the Letters of Count d'Eftrades the French Miniſter, to the States, 
which ſhew very clearly the whole Courſe of this Intrigue, 
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Charles ſhould be perſuaded, that there was no neceſſity of fit 
ting out a Fleet for this Year, ſince this would have rendered 
the Defign of the Dutch Stateſman, not only more difficult and 
dangerous, but abſolutely impracticable. With a View to this, 
the Qucen Mother (whoſe Advices were always fatal to this 
Nation) was perſuaded to write her Son a Letter, wherein ſhe 
informed him, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and The States- 
General, had turned their Thoughtsentirely on Peace ; and that 
it might have ill Effects, if his Majeſty, by fitting out a great 
Fleet, ſhould alarm them on their Coaſts, as in the 3 
Year. This Advice agreeing with the King's Temper, an 
Circumſtances, whoſe Courtiers plundered him, and againſt 
whoſe Meaſures a Party was formed, many of whom, not- 
withſtanding their Profeſſions of Patriotiſm, in Reality meant 
little more than Places and Preferments, we need not wonder 
he fell ſo readily into it; for covetous and needy Princes, are 
alike liable to the greateſt Foible in governing, the preferring 
of preſent Gain to any future Proſpet whatever. Notwith- 
ſtanding, therefore, his Naval Magazines were never better 
provided, King Charles ordered only two ſmall Squadrons for the 
Summer Service, in 1667 l. | „„ 
THrincs being thus in a Readineſs, the laſt Reſolution was 
taken in Holland, for the immediate Execution of de Mit's Pro- 
ject; and this Reſolution was ſigned by the French Miniſter, 
| as well as by the Deputies of the States. His moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty had promiſed that a Squadron of his Ships, under the 
Command of the Duke of Beaufort, ſhould aſſiſt therein. How- 
ever, that the Iſſue of the Thing might irritate the Eng/iþ 
againſt the Dutch only, the French waved the Performance of 
their Promiſe ; when the Matter, however, was ſo far advan- 
ced that the Dutch found it impoſſible to go back. Yet the 
Engliſh Miniſters were treating all this Time at Breda, where, 
_ the Beginning, there was a fair Appearance for concluding 
à Peace l. 1 9 8 
Tux Pretence made Uſe of by de Wit, for fitting out a Fleet 
in the Spring, was the Miſchief which had been done to their 
Navigation by the Privateers from Scotland. In order to check 
„ Oo rn theſe, 


' _Þ Kennet, Columna Roſtrata, Burchet. In this, the Hiſto- 
| Tians, of both Nations agree. One would wonder how. after duly 
' Conſidering this Fact, any Writer can aſſert (as the Dutch Hi torians 
do) that de Wit's Expedition was neceſſary to the making of the 

Peace. King Charles had yielded to a Treaty at the Requeſt of 
the Dutch ; he had left the Manner of negotiating it to them ; he had 
* FF difarmed his victorious Fleet. What Signs, beyond theſe, could he 
 ſhew of inclining to Peace ? 


3 
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- theſe, Admiral Van Ghendt was ſent with a conſiderable Fleet 
into the Frith, with Orders to burn the Coaſts and recover 
ſuch Ships as were in thoſe Parts. He appeared before Leith 
on the iſt of May, and might, if he had thought fit, have done 
a great deal of Miſchief ; but he contented himſelf with can- 
nonading Burnt-Iſland, to very little Purpoſe. When the Eng- 
1 Court received the News of this Proceeding, it confirmed 
them in their Opinion, that there would be no _ 
Year, and that this Expedition was purely to quiet the Minds 
of the People, enough diſturbed by their late Lofſes. But de Wit 
in the mean Time had haſtily manned out a large Fleet, under 
the Command of de Ruyter, on board which he intended to have 
gone in Perſon ; but the French proteſted againſt this Step, and 
therefore he was at laſt content to ſend Cornelius de Wit his Bro- 
ther. Care had been taken to provide ſome of the old Republican 
Officers, to command the Troops which were to make a De- 
ſcent ; and theſe alſo eaſily procured Pilots to conduct the Dutch 
into our Rivers and Ports. So wild a Thing is Faction, which, 
though always covered with fair Pretences of Love for the Pub- 
lic, will yet lead ſuch as are deluded thereby to the moſt flagi- 
tious Actions, and ſuch as viſibly tend to deſtroy what by their 
own Principles they ſhould moſt vigorouſly defend * ! = 
Tux Fleet being ready, failed over to the Engl Coaſt, 
where it was joined by Van Ghendt, and conſiſted then of ſe- 
venty Men of War, beſides Fire-Ships. On the 7th of June, 
a Squadron was ſent into the River of Thames to perform what 
they had been ſo long plotting. On the 10th they attacked 
Sheerneſs, which was then unfiniſhed, and in no State of De- 
fence. Here they found fifteen Iron Guns, and a conſiderable 
Quantity of Naval Stores. Though the Court had ſcarce any 
Warning of this Attempt, yet the Duke of Albemarle, Sir 
Edward Spragge, and other great Officers, had made ſuch Pro- 
viſion for the Defence of the River Medway, by ſinking Ships in 
the Paſſage, throwing a Chain a-croſs it, and placing three 
large Veſſels, which had been taken from the Dutch in this 
War, behind the Chain. The Dutch had the Advantage of a 
ſtrong Eaſterly Wind, which encouraged them to endeavour 
burning our Ships at Chatham, in ſpite of theſe Precautions 
taken to preſerve them. It was on the 12th of June, they ex- 
ecuted this Deſign ; which, however, had miſcarried, if one 
Captain Bratell, who was a Priſoner on board their Fleet for 
ſome Miſdemeanour, had not offered (to wipe out the Memory 
hs Þ 


k Philips's Chronicle, Ludlow's Memoirs, Kennet, Echard, Co- 
lumna Roſtrata, Burchet, Rapin, e 
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of his former Miſtake) to undertake breaking the Chain; which 
he gallantly performed i. | 
He then with great Bravery boarded and took one of the 
Engliſh Frigates which guarded the Paſſage, ſoon after The Mat- 
thias, The Unity, and The Charles the fifth, being the Ships 
which, as before obſerved, had been taken by the Dutch, were 
fer on Fire. The next Day, the Advantage of Wind and 
Tide continuing, they advanced with ſix Men of War and five 
Fire-Ships, as high, as Upnore-Caſtle, but were ſo warmly re- 
_ ceived by Major Scot, who commanded therein, and Sir Ed- 
ward Spragge from the oppoſite Shore gave them ſo much Di- 
ſturbance, that they were obliged to return. However, as they 
came back, they burnt The Royal Oal, a very fine Ship, and in 
her Captain Douglaſs, whoſe Behaviour ought to perpetuate his 
Memory. He had received Orders to defend his Ship, which 
he did with the utmoſt Reſolution ; but, having none to retire, 
he choſe to burn with her, rather than live to be reproached 
with having deſerted his Command. On the 14th they carried 
off the Hull of The Royal Charles, notwithſtanding all the Eng- 
liſh could do to prevent it; which was what they had princi- 
pally at Heart. In their Return, two Dutch Men of War ran 
aſhore in the Medway, and were burnt, which, with eight 
Fire-Ships conſumed in the Action, and 150 Men killed, is all 
the Loſs acknowledged by the Dutch Writers ; though it 1s pro- 
bable that they really ſuffered much more n. 
DE Riuyter, highly pleaſed with what he had performed, 
left Admiral Yan Nes with Part of his Fleet in the Mouth of 
the Thames, and failed with the reſt to Portſmouth, in hopes of 
burning the Ships there. Failing in this Deſign, he ſailed Weſt- 
ward to Torbay, where he was likewiſe repulſed. Then he 
returned to the Mouth of the Thames, and with twenty-five 
Sail came as high as the Hope, where our Squadron lay, under 
the Command of Sir Edward Spragge. This conſiſted of eigh- 
teen Sail; yet the Admiral not being on board when the Enemy 
began the Attack, we ſuffered at firſt from their Fire-Ships z 
but Sir Edward repairing with great Diligence to his Command, 
and being joined by Sir Foſeph Jordan, with a few ſmall Ships, 
quickly forced the Dutch to retire. The like Succeſs attended 
_ M 3 their 


1 I take theſe Facts from the ſeveral Accounts in their Hiſtorians | 
and our own; but particularly from the Relations laid before the 
Houſe of Commons of this whole Affair, of which I ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to ſpeak hereafter. m Baſnage Annales des Provinces 
Unies, vol. i. p. 804. Le Clerc, De Neuville, Philips, Kennet, 
Echard, Burchet, Columna Roſtrata. | 
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their Attack on Land-Guard-Fort, which was performed by 
1600 Men, commanded by Colonel Deleman à Republican, un- 
der the Fire of their whole Fleet: but Governor Darrel, an old 
Cavalier, beat them off with great Loſs. On the 23d Yan Nes 
failed again up the River as far as the Hope, where he engaged 
Sir Edward duke. who had with him five Frigates, and ſe- 
venteen Fire Ships. This proved a very ſharp Action, at leaſt 
| between the Fire-Ships, of which the Dutch Writers themſelves 
confeſs they ſpent eleven to our eight. The next Day the 
Engliſh attacked the Dutch in their Turn, and, notwithſtanding 
their Superiority, forced them to retire, and to burn the only 
Fire-Ship they had left, to prevent her being taken. On the 
25th they bore out of the River with all the Sail they could 
make, followed at a Diſtance by Sir Edward Spragge, and his 
remaining Fire-Ships. On the 26th, in the Mouth of the River 
they were met * another Engliſh Squadron from Harwich, 
conſiſting of five Men of War, and fourteen Fire-Ships. They 
boldly attacked the Dutch, and grappled the Vice-Admiral of 
of Zealand, and another large Ship; bat were not able to fire 
them, though they frighted a hundred of their Men into the 
Sea. The Rear-Admiral of Zealand was forced on Shore, 
and ſo much damaged thereby as to be obliged to return 
mn : 

Tux Dutch Fleets, notwithſtanding theſe Diſappointments, 
and though it was now very evident that no Impreſſion could be 
made, as had been expected, on the Engii/b Coaſts, continued 
ſtill hovering about, even after they were informed that the 
Peace was ſigned at Breda. Our Writers are pretty much at a 

Loſs to account for this Conduct; but a Dutch Hiſtorian has 
told us very plainly, that Cornelius de Wit ordered our Poris to 


be ſounded, and took Pains to obſerve the Strength of our Mari- 


time Forts, and the Proviſion made for protecting the Mouths 
of our Rivers ; which ſhewed plainly, though this was the firſt, 
it was not deſigned to be the laſt Viſit. I heſe were certainly 
very provoking Circumſtances, and he added to them at his Re- 
turn a ſtrange Act of Indignity towards the King, and the 
Engliſh Nation, by repreſenting himſelf in Triumph, and them 
at his Feet in a pompous Picture, which he cauſed to be hung up 
in a public Edifice, to hcighten the Inſult to the laſt Degree. 

But 


» Beſides the Authors before-mentioned, the Reader may conſult 
Ludlow's Memoirs, in order to be convinced, that the Dutch, and 
particularly the de Wits, had our Deſtruction more at Heart than their 
own Safety; and, that this Chatham-Expedition was chiefly directed 
and executed by our own Fugitives. 
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But before we ſpeak of the Peace, and of what followed there- 
upon in Holland, it will be requiſite to give ſome Account of 
ſuch Actions in the War as have not yet been mentioned o. 


WHILE the whole Dutch Fleet was employed in alarming 


our Coaſts, Sir Feremiah Smith was ſent with a ſmall Squadron 
Northwards ; with which, and the Aſſiſtance of a numerous 
Fleet of Privateers already abroad for their own Profit, the 
Dutch Commerce to the Baltic was in a manner ruined, and 
Multitudes of rich Piizes were daily brought into Engliſh Ports. 
Thus it may be truly ſaid, that the Nations at this Time chang- 
ed Characters. The Dutch preferred the Inſult at Chatham, 
which, all Things conſidered, was of little or no Conſequence 


to them, to the Preſervation of their Trade; and the Englih 


endeavoured to make themſelves amends for this unexpected 


Loſs of a few Men of War, by taking Numbers of Merchant- 


Men. Such are the Effects which private Paſſions produce in 
public Affairs! The Indolence and Credulity of King Charles 


expoſed his Subjects and himſelf to this Stain on their Reputation, 
and the Fury and Self-Intereſt of the de Vit Faction expoſed, 
for the ſake of furthering their own Purpoſes, the Trade of 
their Coutry at preſent, and its future Welfare, to extreme Ha- 


zard. But to return from Men to Things ?. 


TE Engliſh in the Ht- Indies, took the INands of St. Eu- 
face, Salia, St. Martin, Bonaira, the Iſland of Tobago, and 
other Places from the Dutch. On the contrary, the Dutch, un- 


der the Conduct of Commodore Krznſen, made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of Surinam; and the Prench, aſſiſted by the Dutch, almoſt 
deprived the Engliſh of their half of the Iſland of St. Chriſto- 
pher's, after ſeveral obſtinate Diſputes, and the Death of their 
Commander Les Salles. Six Frigates, and ſome other ſmall 


Veſſels from Barbadoes, failing to repair this Loſs, were ſo ill 
treated by a violent Storm, that they were put out of a Condi- 


tion to execute their Deſign, and two or three of the moſt dif- 
abled Ships fell into the Hands of the Enemy ; though before 
their Misfortune, they had N two Dutch Ships richly laden, 

i — YT 7 ">" 


„ Theſe Acts of Indignity and Contempt were not only galling to 
the King, and ſuch of his Subjects as were truly loyal, but they were 


alſo ſuch Marks of rivetted Hate, and implacable Prejudice, as diſ- 
ſed that Prince more than any Thing to receive ill Impreſſions 


rom France ; and, therefore, how wrong ſoever his ſubſequent Con- 
duct might be (politically conſidered) yet the Dutch had apparently 
themſelves to blame. Wicquefort, Columna Roſtrata, Echard. Phi- 
- & Chronicle, p. 564. Kennet, Echard, Burchet, Lediard, 
apin. 
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in the Harbour of Los Santos. Some Authors ſay, this little Fleet 
was commanded by the Lord Milhuugbly, and that himſelf was 
loſt in the Hurricane. The Engl were more ſucceſsful in the 
Neighbourhood of Surinam, where they deſtroyed the Dutch 
Colony, took a Fort belonging to the French, and afterwards 
made themſelves Maſters of many rich Prizes, at the Expence of 

the Nation 4. 

Tux Dutch Admiral Evertz, in Conjunction with Commodore 
 Krynlen, recovered the Ifland of Tobago, and did a great deal of 
Miſchief upon the Coaſt of Virginia. In March, 1667, Sir 
John Harman was ſent with a Squadron of twelve Men of War 
to redreſs theſe Miſchiefs. He performed all that he was ſent 
for, and eftectually cleared the Seas of French and Dutch Ro- 
vers; yet he had not been long there, before he found himſelf 
Puſhed by a ſuperior Force. "The Dutch Commodore Krynſen, 
bating embarked on board his Squadron 1300 Land Troops, 
ſailed to Afartinice, where he joined Monfieur de la Bare, who 
commanded all the Forces of the French King in thoſe Parts, 
Their Fleet after this Conjunction conſiſted of two and twenty 
Sail of ſtout Ships, with which they went to ſeek the Engliþ 
Squadron upon the Coaſt of St. CHhriſtopher's. On the 10th of 
May, 1667, an Engagement enſued, which laſted with great 
Vigour for above three Hours, in which the Engliſh, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperior Force of the Enemy, obtained a com- 
pleat Victory. The Dutch Hiſtorians ſay that, had it not been 
for the Courage and Conduct of the Officers of their Fleet, 
the French Admiral had been taken ; and, on the other Hand, 
it is certain that thoſe Officers were ſo ill ſatisfied with the Be- 
haviour of the French, that they quitted them upon their Return 
to St. Chri/t;ph:r's. The Engi Admiral with his Fleet came 
ſoon after thither, burnt the French Admiral, and fix or ſeven 
Ships in the Harbour, and either ſunk himſelf, or obliged the 
French to ſink, all the reſt of the Ships that were there, except 
two, and this with the Loſs only of eighty Men *. | 

Id the firſt of theſe Engagements, our Writers have obſerved, 
that the Admiral Sir 7. Harman was exceedingly ill of the 
Gout, ſo as not to be able to ſtir. On the firſt firing, however, 
he ſtarted up and went upon Deck, gave his Orders throughout the 
Engagement, and when it was over, became as lame as before. 
By theſe Victories he became Maſter in thoſe Seas, and took from 
the Dutch their Plantation at Surinam; but, however, it was 

5 reſtored 


1 Burchet, Britiſh Empire in America.  * Philips's Continu- 
2 of Heath's Chronicle, p. 561. Kennet, Echard, Baſnage, 
Le Cierc, 
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late Misfortune at Chatham; and in 
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reſtored by the Treaty, as not taken within the Time limited 
by that Treaty for the Concluſion of Hoſtilities -. 

I uERE were three diſtin Treaties of Peace ſigned at Bre- 
da, with the Dutch, the French, and the Danes, by the Engliſh 
Miniſters, who were Lord Halles and Mr. Coventry ; which was 
ratified on the 24th of Auguſt, 1667. The Terms upon which 
this Peace was made, were ſafe and tolerable at leaft, though 
not ſo glorious and beneficial as might have been expected af- 
ter ſuch a War. By it the Honour of the Flag was ſecured, 
and the Iſland of Poleron, to prevent further Diſputes, was yielded 
to the Dutch. In the Veſt-Indies, we kept all that we had taken, 
except Surinam ; and the French were obliged to reſtore what 
they had taken in thoſe Parts from us. Here it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that the Loſs of Poleron, and the Spice- 


Trade, was not ſo much owing to this Treaty, as to the 


Conduct of Cromwell, to whom it was yielded, when, after 
turning out his Maſters, he made Peace with the Dutch. In 
obtaining it, he conſulted his Honour, and ſeemed to have 
the Intereſt of the Nation at Heart. But, knowing of how great 
Conſequence it was to the Dutch, he conſented, that, paying 
him an annual Penſion, they ſhould keep it, ſacrificing ma- 
nifeſtly thereby the public Intereſt to his own. The Iſland be- 
ing thus out of our Poſſeſſion, and being of greater Conſequence 
than ever to the Dutch, they would not at the Time of this 
Treaty depart from their Pretenſions*. ö 

Ir is certain that the King made this Peace againſt his Will, 
and without obtaining what he ſought and expected from the 
War. The Motives which induced him thereto were chiefly 
theſe: firſt, the Diſorders in his domeſtic Affairs, which 
diſquieted him with great Reaſon. He found there was a ſtrong 
Spirit of Diſaffection amongſt his ny 0s which produced the 


ed would have probably had worſe Effects. And ſecondly, the 
French King's Deſign was become apparent, and his Claim to 


the greateſt Part of the Spaniſh Netherlands openly avowed, If 


therefore the Quarrel between -Great- Britain and Holland had 
ſubſiſted any longer, the Balance of Power on the Continent 
muſt have been loſt =. Such were the true Grounds of the Peace 


Columna Roſtrata, p. 201. Kennet, Burchet. © Baſnage 
Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 806. u What 1 
aſſert above. the Reader will find confirmed by two unexceptionable 
and irrefragable Witneſſes, whoſe Knowledge cannot be doubted, or 
Credit queſtioned. As to the Diſpoſition of the People to Ly 45 

ic 


aſe the War had continu- 
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at Breda ; and whoever conſiders the Situation of Things at 
home and abroad at that Juncture, will think it, upon the 
whole, as good a Peace as could have been expected. 

We ſucceeded better in our Negotiations this Year in other 
Parts. The worthy Earl of Sandwich concluded, on the 13th 
of March, a Treaty with Spain, whereby all old Differences 
were ſettled, the Friendſhip between the two Crowns renewed 
and ſtrengthened, and our Commerce much extended. Soon 
after this, his Lordſhip went to Ligen, and there, by his Medi- 
ation, a Peace was made between the Crowns of Spain and 
Portugal, whereby the latter came to be owned an independent 
Kingdom, and an End was put to a War which had already 
ned each of them greatly, and might in the End have been 
fatal to both. Towards the Cloſe of this Year, his Majeſty ſent 
Sir William Temple into Holland, in order to enter into a ſtricter 
Correſpondence with the States, and to concert with them the 
Means of preſerving Flanders from falling into the Hands of 


the French. This ſhews that his Majeſty for the preſent laid 


aſide his Reſentments for what had been done againſt him perſon- 
ally by the Dutch ; and this, for the ſake of giving a Check to 
the too great Power of France. In conſequence of Sir William's 
Negotiation, was concluded the famous Triple Alliance between 
England, Sweden, and Holland; the moſt glorious Step taken 
in this Reign, and which, ſteadily purſued, would have cruſhed 
at the Beginning, that ambitious Prince, whoſe Projects never 
ceaſed diſturbing his Neighbours, till after being humbled by the 
Arms of Britain, he came to know himſelf, and deplore them on 
pr Death-bed v. But to return to our more immediate Buſi- 
e e 5 90 
Tux Dutch War being over, his Majeſty ſent Sir Thomas 
Allen with a ſtout Squadron into the Mediterranean, to repreſs 
the Inſults of the Algerines, who taking Advantage of our Dif- 


ferences, had diſturbed both the Engl/þ Commerce and the 


Dutch. The latter ſent Admiral Van Ghendt with a Squadron, 

to ſecure their Trade, and he, having engaged fix Corſairs, 

forced them to fly to their own Coaſts, where probably they 

would have eſcaped, if Commodore Beach, with four 2 ngliſh 

Frigates, had not fallen upon them, and after a cloſe Cows, 
| oblig 


Republic again here, and the Offers of Holland and France on that 
Head, Ludlow is full in his Memoirs, vol wi. p. 184, &c. As to the 
wo + Judgment on the State of Aﬀairs, Sir William Temple gives a 
id and copious Account in his Letters, in which he alſo concurs 
with the King in his Opinion. v Philips's Chronicle, Kennet, 
Parker's Hiſtory of his own Times, Earl of Sandwich's Journal. 


erine Ships being leaky were burnt. The ſame 
Frigates attacked ſeven of the Enemies beſt Ships near Cape 
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ebliged them to run aground. In this Situation, they were at- 
tacked by the Engliſh and the Dutch in their Boats, being aban- 
doned by their reſpective Crews, were all taken, and a 


Number of Chriſtian Slaves of different Nations releaſed. The 


Engliſþ Commodore preſented fixteen Dutch Slaves, and receiv- 
ed from him twenty Engliþ by way of Exchange; but the A. 
) ear ſome of our 


Gazeta. The Admiral and Vice-Admital of the Algerines carried 
fifty-fix Guns each; their Rear-Admiral the biggeſt Ship in the 


Squadron, carried ſixty, and the leaſt forty. Yet, after a ſha 


Engagement, the Vice-Admiral was ſunk, and the reſt fore 
to retire, moſt of them miſerably diſabled. At the Cloſe of 
the Year 1669, Captain Kempthorn (afterwards Sir John), in 
The Mary Roſe, a ſmall Frigate, engaged ſeven Algerine Men 
of War, and after a very warm Action, forced them to ſheer 
off, being in no Condition to fight any longer; of which we 
have a particular Account. 1 % 
Ir is ſomewhat extraordinary, that, conſidering the Dutch, 
as well as we, were concerned in attacking theſe Pirates, we 
have no better Account of the War that was carried on againſt 
them, or of the Force they then had, but what we are left to 
collect as we can, from the ſcattered Accounts of particular 
Engagements with them. The only Lift I have ſeen, is of 
the State of their Navy in 1668, and then it conſiſted of twenty- 
four Ships, great and ſmall, that is, from about 50 to 20 Guns: 
and they had likewiſe ſix new Ships of Force upon the Stocks. 
Yet, this pitiful Enemy continued to diſturb, and even to diſtreſs 
the Commerce of both the Maritime Powers for ſeveral Years. 
At laſt, Sir Edward Spragge was ſent, in 1670, with a ſtrong 


Squadron of Men of War and Frigates, to put an End to 


the War. He cruiſed for ſome Days before their Capital, with- 
out receiving any ſatisfactory Anſwer to his Demands. Upon 
this, he failed from thence, with ſix Frigates and three Fire- 


| ſhips, to make an Attempt upon a conſiderable Number of thoſe 
_ Corfairs which lay in the Haven of Bugia. By the Way, heloſt 


the Company of two of his Fire-ſhips ; yet not diſcouraged by 
this Accident, he perſiſted in his Reſolution, Being come be- 
fore the Place, he broke the Boom at the Entrance of the Ha- 
ven, forced the Algerines a-ground, and (notwithſtanding the 
Fire of the Caſtle) burnt ſeven of their Ships, which mounted 
| from 
* This Account, er with a Print repreſenting the whole Ac- 
tion, engraved by Hollar, is inſerted in Ogleby, in his Deſcription of 
Afr ica, P- 218. i 
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from twenty-four to thirty-four Guns, together with three 
Prizes : after which he deſtroyed another of their Ships of War 

near Tadellis. Theſe and other Misfortunes cauſed ſuch a Tu- 
mult among the Algerines, that they murdered their Dey, and 


Choſe another, by whom the Peace was concluded to the Satis- 


faction of the Engl, an the gth of December, in the ſame 
Year ; and as they were now ſufficiently humbled, and ſaw 
plainly enough that a Continuance of a War with England 


muſt end in their Deſtruction, they kept this Peace better than 
n had made in former Times rw. 


E are now come to the third Dutch War (frequently called 


che ſecond, becauſe it was ſo in reſpect to his Reign) and to ac- 


count for the beginning of it, will be no eaſy Matter. It has 
been before ſhewn, that the laſt Treaty of Peace was made by 
King Charles againſt his Will, and on Terms, to which Force 
only made him conſent, We need not wonder, therefore, 


that he ſtill retained a Diſlike to the Duich. Beſides, there had 


been many other Things done, ſufficient to diſtaſte any Crown- 
ed Head, for Inſtance, their Factory at Gambron, in Perſia, 
after the Peace burnt the King in Effigie, having firſt dreſſed 
up the Image in an old ſecond-hand Suit, to expreſs the Diſtreſs 
in which they knew him in his Exile ; for this, as the King 
thought it beneath him to demand, ſo the States looked up- 
on themſelves as above giving him any Satisfaction . They 

likewiſe ſuffered ſome Medals to be ſtruck ; in which their 


Vanity was very apparent. For Inſtance, becauſe the Triple 


Alliance had given a Check to the Power of France, and their 
Mediation had been accepted in the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 


they were pleaſed to boaſt of giving Peace to Europe, and of 
being Arbiters among contending Princes. Here, however, 


it muſt be owned, that in making War at this Junure, King 


Charles ated under the Direction of French Councils. He had 
about him the worſt ſet of Miniſters that ever curſed this, or 
perhaps any other Nation. Men of different Faiths (if bad 


ſtateſmen 
v Philips's Continuation of Heath's Chronicle, Kennet, Burchet, 
Baſnage, De Neuville, Le Clerc, du Mont. 2 This was very 


mach inſiſted on in thoſe Days, and the rather, becauſe Things of a 


like Nature were practiſed by the Dutch in Ruſſia, and other Places. 
As to the Fact before us, we have a long Detail of it in Voyages de 
Jean Baptiſte Tavernier, vol. i. p. 775. It is mentioned by Paſnage, and 
de Neuville, who both own, that it was a baſe and unjuſtifiable 
Outrage. Inſtead, however, of attributiug this to the Dutch Nation, 
we ought in Juſtice to refer it to the Spirit of the de Wit Miniſtry, 
which, was its true Source. | 
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ſtateſmen have any), and who agreed only in promoting thoſe 
Arbitrary Acts, which, while they ſeemed to make their Ma- 
ſter great, in reality ruined his, and exalted their Power. "This 
infamous Crew, (for however decked with Titles by their Ma- 
ſter, no Engliſhman will tranſmit their Names to Poſterity with 
Honour) were then called, the CABAL : and theſe engaged the 
King to liſten to the Propoſitions of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
who, as he had before deceived him to ſerve the Dutch, ſo he 
now offered to deceive the Dutch, to gratify King Charles 
and that the King might not heſitate at this ſtep, Louis le 
Grand betrayed his Creature de Wit, and diſcovered a Project 
he had ſent him, for entering into an offenſive Alliance againſt 
England ; which, with other Articles for his private Advan 
determined our Prince to take a ſtep prejudicial to the Proteſt- 
ant Intereſt, repugnant to that of the Nation, and dangerous 
to the Balance of Power in Europe®. 
By Virtue of a ſecret Treaty with France, this War was to 
end in the total Deſtruction of the Republic of Helland. Part 
of its Dominions was to be added to thoſe of France, and the 
reſt to fall to the ſhare of England. In Order to have a Pre- 
tence for breaking with them, the Captain of The Merlin Yatch, 
with Sir William Temple's Lady on board, had Directions to paſs 
through the Dutch Fleet, and on their not ſtriking to his Flag, 
was commanded to fire; which he did, and was rewarded for it. 
The Pretence thus ſecured, the French next undertook to lull 
the Dutch aſleep, as they had done us, when our ſhips were burnt 
at Chatham; and this too they performed, by offering their 
Mediation to accommodate that Difference which they had pro- 
cured, and upon which the Execution of all their ſchemes de- 
pended. Yet de Mit truſted to this; till, as the Dupe of France, 
and the ſcourge of his own Nation, he fell a ſacrifice to the 
Fury of a Free People. The War once reſolved on, Sir Ro- 
bert Holmes, who began the former by his Repriſals in Guinea, 
had Orders to open this too, though without any previous De- 
claration, by attacking the Smyrna Fleet b. : 
THis ſquadron of his Majeſty's ſhips was commanded by Sic 


Robert Holmes, in The St. Michael, as Admiral; the Earl of 


Opry, 
The Canal was a word very luckily choſen, fince it was com- 


| — of the initial Letters of their Titles, which were Clifford, Aſh- 


Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. As to the Juſtice of 


my Account of them, the Reader may conſult Kennet, Echard, Ra- 
pin, Temple, Parker, Burnet, and Carte's Life of the Duke of Or- 
monde 


. d Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 
3to, Philips, Echard, Burnet, Rapin mY 
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O ſery, in The Reſolution, as Vice-Amiral ; and Sir Fretchville 
lles, as Rear-Admiral, in The Cambridge. They cruiſed in 
the Channel on purpoſe to execute this ſcheme; of which, how- 
ever, the Dutch had ſome Notice, and ſent Advice-boats to 
direct their Fleet to ſteer Northwards. But this Advice came too 
late; ſor they were already ſo far advanced, that it was thought 
more dangerous to return than to proceed, and therefore in a 
Council of War it was reſolved to hold on their Courſe. On 
the 13th of March, five of our Frigates fell in with this Fleet, 
which conſiſted of about fifty ſail of Merchant-ſhips, and ſix 
Men of War. When the Engliſh Veſſels came near them, they 
fired, in order to make them ſtrike, and lower their Top-ſails ; 
which they refuſed to do. Upon this the Fight began, which 
laſted till Night, and was renewed the next Morning, when the 
Dutch Fleet was in a Manner ruined, five of their richeſt Mer- 
chant-men were taken, their Rear-Admiral was boarded by Cap- 
tain Jahn Holmes, Brother to the Admiral, and taken, but ſoon 
after ſunk ; and the reſt of the Men of War were very rudely 
handled. The Dutch Hiſtorians, however, ſet a good Face up- 
on the Matter, and ſay, that their Seamen behaved very bravely. 
This is true ; but they ſuffered deeply for all that : and beſides, 
this was the 8 * of Hoſtilities, and a neceſſary Prelude to 
to the War. So the States underſtood it, and immediately 

2 Deputies hither, and to the French King, to ſue for 
eace ©. : | 
Is this, as in the former Diſpute with the Dutch, ſuch Ships 
as had been detained in Port, were diſmiſſed on both Sides, and 
in the midſt of a cruel War, the Dutch profeſſed all imaginable 
 Efteem for the Engliſh Nation: and, on the other hand, King 
Charles offered his Royal Protection to ſuch as thought fit to 
quit their Country in its preſent calamitous Situation, and take 
Shelter in his Dominions. The War was ſolemnly proclaimed, 
on the 28th of March, 1672, in the Cities of London and He/t- 
minſter ; and great Pains were taken to impoſe upon the World, 
a groſs and groundleſs Notion, that it was undertaken at the 
| Inftance, or at leaſt with the Concurrence, of the People in 
neral : whereas they knew their Intereſt too well, not to diſ- 
cern how little this Meaſure agreed with it; and therefore, 
though the King had then a Parliament much to his Mind, yet 
he found it extremely difficult to obtain Supplies: while the 
Dutch in the midſt of all their Miſeries, went on receiving 
ſixty Millions of their Money (which is between five and fix 
| Millions 


© Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 193. Le Clerc, 
De Neuville, Philips, Kennet, Echard, Burchet, Rapin. - 
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— what is here ſaid, with the Account beſore given, p. 168, 
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Millions of ours) annually from their Subjects. So great Dif- 
ference there is between Taxes levied by Authority, and Mo- 
ney chearſully paid to preſerve the Commonwealth. 

Tus French King, that he might ſeem to perform his Trea 
with the Engli;þ better than he had done that with the Dutch, 
ſent the Count d Eftrees, Vice-Admiral of France, with a very 
large Squadron to join the Engl; Fleet. He arrived at St. He- 
lens on the 3* of May ; and immediately afterwaids, the King 
went down to Portſmouth, and, to ſhew his Confidence in his 
new Ally, went on board the French Admiral, where he remain- 
ed ſome Hours. Our Fleet in a ſhort time failed to the Downs, 
the Duke of York as Admiral wearing the Red, and the Earl of 
Sandwich the Blue : ſoon after, the French Squadron joined 
them, their Admiral having the White Flag; and then the Fleet 
conliſted of one hundred and one ſail of Men of War, beſides 
Fire-Ships and Tenders. Of theſe the Engl; had ſixty five 
Ships of War, and on board them 4092 Pieces of Cannon, and 
2355 30 Men. The French Squadron conſiſted of thirty-ſix Sail, 


on board of which were 1926 Pieces of Cannon, and about 


11,000 Men. The Dutch in the mean Time were at Sea with 
a very conſiderable Fleet, conſiſting of i ſtout Men of War, 
54 Fire-Ships, and 23 Yatchs. On the t of May, were 
ſeen off Dover, and the 13d of the ſame Month a Dutch Squa- 
dron chaſed The Gloucefler and ſome other Ships, under the 
Cannon of Sheerneſs ©. 3 SE 
Tart Engliſh Fleet were at Anchor in Solebay, on the 280 
of May when the Dutch fell in with them, and, if they had not 


| ſpent too much Time in Council, had certainly ſurprized then 


As it was, many of the Engliſhß Captains were forced to cut their 
Cables, in order to get Time enough into the Line. The En- 
gagement began between ſeven and eight in the Morning, when 
de Ruyter attacked the Red Squadron in the Center, and en- 
gaged the Admiral, on board of which was his Royal Highneſs 


| the Duke of York, for two Hours, forcing his Highneſs at laſt 
to remove to another Ship, The Dutch Captain Yan Brackel at- 
| tacked the Earl of Sandwich in The Royal James; and, while 


they were engaged, almoſt all the Squadron of Yan Ghend! fell 


upon the Earl's Ship, His Lordſhip behaved with amazing In- 


trepidity, 
4 Philips, Kennet, Burchet, Rapin, Baſnage, le Clerc, de Neuville. 


| © It is generally believed, and indeed with good Reaſon, that Count 
| C'Eftrees had Orders to look on rather than fight ; a Conduct agree- 


able to that purſued by the ſame Court in the former War, when 
they pretended to aſſiſt the Dutch; as the Reader may perceive, by 
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8 


trepidity, killed Admiral Yan Ghendt bimſelf, ſunk three Fire- 
Ships and a Man of War, that would have laid him on board ; 
but then, having loſt all t:is Officers and two thirds of his Men, 
his battered Ship was grappled, and ſet on Fire by a fourth Fire- 
Ship. Sonie of his Men eſcaped, yet the Earl continued on 
board till the Flames ſurrounded him, and jumped through them 


into the Sca where he periſhed; but left behind him a Name 


immortal, and which will ever be revered by ſuch as eſteem the 


Valour of an Officer, or the Integrity of a Patriot. 


Trex Death of their Admiral, with the furious Attack of 
Squadron, coming in though too late, to the 
ar] of Sandwich's Aſſiſtance threw this part of the Dutch 


Fleet, which had been commanded by Van Ghendt into Confu- 


ſion, and forced them to ſtand off. This gave an Opportunity 


for the Blue Squadron to join the Red, and to aſſiſt the Duke of 
York, who deſerted by the French, was in the utmoſt Danger 


of being oppreſſed by the Squadrons of de Ruyter and Bankert. 
About this Time Cornelius Evertz, Vice-Admiral of Zealand, 
was killed, and de Ruyter and Allemonde narrowly eſcaped being 


burnt by Fire-Ships : but when the Zng/; thought themſelves 


ſecure of Victory, the ſcattered Squadron of Van Ghendt came 
in to the Aſſiſtance of their Countrymen, and again rendered 


_ doubtful the Fortune of the Day s. 


| ALL this Time the French, who compoſed the Ihite Squa- 


dron, inſtead of ſeconding the Efforts of the Engliſh, kept as far 
out of Danger as they could, and left our Fleet to ſuſtain the 


whole Force of the Enemy, at a Diſadvantage of three to two. 


But, notwithſtanding this vaſt Inequality of Numbers, the Fight 
continued with great Obſtinacy till towards the Evening, when 
Victory declared itſelf for the Eng/ih. Five or fix of the Ene- 


mies Fire- Ships were ſunk by an Engliſh Man of War, and Sir 


Foſeph Jordan of the Blue Squadron, having the Advantage of 


the Wind, pierced through the Dutch Fleet, and put it into the 
utmoſt Confuſion ; while a Fire-Ship clapped their Admiral de 
Ruyter on board, and it was with great Difficulty that he eſcap- 
ed being burnt or taken. As it grew dark, de Ruyter collecting 


bis Fleet in the beſt Order he could, fought, retreating, and, 


as the beft Dutch Hiſtorians ſay, quitted the Place of Fight, and 
ſteered Northwards . 


As the French King had by this Time over-run a great Part 


of their Country, the States, by the Advice of de Wit (whoſe 


Brother 


f Philips, Kennet, Burchet, Columna Roſtrata, Baſnage, Le Clere, 
de Neuville. 5 Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 207, 
208, W Ibid. p. 209. Leven Van de Ruyter, p. 675. de Neuville. 
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Brother had been preſent in this Fight, ſeated under a Canopy, 


as if he had been a ſovereign Prince) aſſumed to themſelves the 
Honour of beating the Eng However, they were ſo modeſt 
as to make no Rejoicings for this ſuppoſed Victory; and the 
Diſtreſs their Atfairs were in, might well excuſe their Depar- 
ture on this Occaſion from Truth. Their People were already 
diſpoſed to deſtroy their Governors, through Madneſs at the 

Sight of the Cruelties exerciſed by the French ; and if to theſe 
there had been joined the News of a Defeat at Sea, one can 


| ſcarce conceive how the Republic could have been preſerved. 


As it was, the Populace inſulted Cornelius de Mit on his Return, 
and framing to themſelves an imaginary Quarrel between him 


and de Ruyter, would willingly have killed him for an Offence 
he never committed i. | 


Taz Englifs, on the other Hand, had all the Marks | that 
could be deſired of a dear-bought Victory. They carried off 


The Staveren, a large Dutch Man of War; whereas the Enemy 


took none of ours. They kept their Poſt while de Ruyter made 
the beſt of his Way home. All our Relations made the Victory 


clear, tho? not of any great Conſequence; while de Ruyter himſelf, 


in his Letter to the States, did not ſo much as claim it, but ra- 


ther the contrary. Cornelius de Wit, indeed, was of another 


Opinion; but therein his Intereſt dictated rather than his Judg- 
ment. The only Objection that could be made to our Claim 

was, not following the Dutch to their own Coaſts; and, if we 
conſider the Bchaviour of the French in the Battel, this will ap- 
pear no Objection at all. As to the Loſs, it was pretty equal 
on both Sides. We had four Men of War funk or diſabled, but 
they were ſmall Ships ; whereas the Dutch loſt three of the beſt 


in their Fleet; one ſunk, another burnt, and the third taken; 


a fourth called, The Great Holland, commanded by the brave 


Captain Bratell, was entirely ruined. As fer the French, not- 


withſtanding all their Caution, they loſt two Men of War, and 
their Rear-Admiral Mr. de la Raliniere. Of Perſons of Note, 
beſides the Earl of Sandwich, there were ſlain Captain Dighy of 
The Henry, Captain Pearce of The St. George, Captain Water- 
worth of The Ann, Sir Fretcheviile Hylles who commanded The 
Cambridge, Sir John Fox of The Prince, and Captain Hannam 
of The Triumph. Of our Voluntiers, there fell the Lord Maid- 
ſtone, Mr. Mentague, Sir Philip Carteret, Sir Charles Harboard, 
two of the Duke of 74's Gentlemen of the Bed- chamber, Mr. 
Trevantan, and many others. Of private Men, about 2500 

| were 


1 Baſnage, le Clerc, de Neuville, Vie de Ruyter, du Mont. 
Vor. II. N | 
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were killed, and as many wounded. The Dutch did not think 
fit to publiſh any Lift, th ugh their Loſs without Queſtion was 
as great; ſince de Ruyter lays in his Letter, it was the hardeſt 
fought Battel he ever ſaw k. | 
Mos'r of our Writers, even of Naval Hiſtory, paſs over in 
Silence the remaining Service performed in this Year ; becauſe 
it did not anſwer the mighty ExpeCtations of the Miniſtry, by 
whom the moſt ſanguine Schemes were contrived. But, as Truth 
ought on all Occaſions to be preferred to every Thing, fo I 
think myſelf obliged to report fairly the extravagant Deſigns in 
which we embarked, and the Means by which we were diſap- 
pointed, not more perhaps to our Neighbours Advantage than 
our own ; for when Wars made by Princes are againſt the Inte- 
reſt of their People, it often happens that a Diſappointment of 
the former, proves a kind of Victory to the latter l. | 
O the Return of the Dutch Fleet to their own Coaſts, it 
was laid up for want of Gunpowder, that which was on board 
being ſent to the Army. The States perceiving their Autho- 
rity almoſt loſt, and their Country on the very Brink of Ruin, 
| reſolved once more to try the Force of Entreaties, with which 
View they ſent four Deputies to England, and as many to the 
French King. The Buſineſs of the ſormer was to ſhew the Dan- 
ger of the Proteſtant Religion, the approaching Ruin of the Ba- 
lance of Europe, and the ill Conſequences which muſt follow, 
even to England itſelf, from the further Proſecution of the War. 
As to the latter, they were charged to offer any Satisfaction to 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty that he ſhould be pleaſed to require. 
The Arrival of the Deputies in England had very different Ef- 
fects; it alarmed the Court, and filled the Nation with Con- 
cern. The King, who was then in the Hands of the CABAL, 
treated them with a Haughtineſs as little agreeable to his Tem- 
per, as it il] ſuited his Dignity. Inftead of hearing and giving 
them an Anſwer in Perſon, as he was wont on ſuch Applica- 
tions, he was pleaſed to ſend four of the CABAL to confer with 
them, in order to know what Propoſals they had to make, and 
afterwards ſent over with them the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Arlington, and the Viſcount Halifax into Holland, os 


if 


_ + Philips, Kennet, Echard, Burchet, Rapin, Hiſtory of the Dutch 
War. * Mr Philips, in his Contineation of Heath's Chronicle, 
mentions our Fleet miſſing the Dutch Eaſt-India Ships, p. 587, but 
ſpeaks not a Word of this Invaſion. Biſhop Kennet is alſo entirely 
filent ; and Burchet, becauſe there was nothing done, ſeems unwilling 
to let his Readers know there was any Thing intended. Mr. Colli- 


ber, in his Columna Roſtrata, relates the Matter fairly, but in very 
few Words, p. 227. 
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if he intended to treat there; whereas the true Deſign was to be 
rid of the Deputies, the Sight of whom drew the Compaſſion of 
the Nation, who conſidered the Dutch no longer as their Rivals 
in Trade, but as a Proteſtant People, ſacrificed to a French and 
Popiſb Intereſt ®. On the Arrival of theſe Lords in Holland, 


they made moſt extravagant Demands. Such as ten Millions of 


Guilders for the Expence of the War, an annual Tribute of 


one hundred thouſand for the Liberty of fiſhing, the perpetual 


Stadtholderſhip for the Prince of Orange, and his Iſſue Male. 
All theſe were moderate Articles to the reſt ; for they inſiſted 
on a Share in their Ea/t-India Trade, the Poſſeſſion of the City 
of Sluys in Flanders, and the Iſlands of Cadzant, Walcheren, 
Goeree, and Voorn. After the Propoſal of theſe intolerable Con- 
ditions, the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Arlington, de- 
ſerting their Collegue, went away to the French Camp, and there 
concluded an Agreement, in the Name of their own Prince, 
without his Inſtructions, with the French King ; the principal 


Point of which was, that neither ſhould make a ſeparate Peace 


with the Dutch en. As for the Deputies ſent to his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, they were talked to in the Stile of a Conqueror, and 
ſo ſent back to ſpread Deſpair through their Country; which 
they did ſo effectually, that the Inhabitants drew from thence 


their Safety; for, ſeeing no Hopes of living better than in Sla- 


very, they generouſly reſolved to lay aſide all Treaties, and to 
die free ®, 8 5 9 

In the mean Time the French and Engliſb Fl:ets being per- 
ſectly refitted, and the latter having taken on board a large Bo- 
| N 2 dy 


m I] have entered farther into this Matter than I ſhould otherwiſe 
have done, for two Reaſons. Firſt, this was the grand Expedition, | 


and had it taken Effect, would have put an End to the War, and to 


the Republic of Holland. Lewis XIV. was in Utrecht, the Biſhop of 
Munſter before Groningen, and had the Engliſh landed, the Zea- 
landers were inclined to ſubmit. Secondly, this was apparently the 
favourite Scheme of the Cabal. Shafteſbury at Home preached up 
the Deſtruction of Holland. Buckingham and Arlington were Abroad, 


intent on putting his Doctrine in Practice. This Attempt therefore 


was Critical, and its Miſcarriage ſaved Holland certainly, Britain 
conſequentially, and probably all Europe. This whole Affair is 
very fairly ſtated in the compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. 
p 315-318, where from Secretary Coventry's Remarks, it looks as 
if theſe Lords acted in their Negotiation with the French King, ra- 
ther as Deputies from the Cabal. than as Ambaſſadors from Charles IT. 
ard from what followed, one would imagine the King too ſaw their 
Conduct in this Light. » Baſnage, Le Clerc, de Neuville, Vie 
de Tromp, du Mont, &c. 2» | 
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dy of Land- Forces, ſailed again for the Dutch Coaſts, with a 
Deſign to make a Deſcent on Zealand, the only Province into 
which the French had not carried their Arms by Land. Here 
they found the Dutch Fleet; but not thinking proper to attack 
them among the Sands, they deferred the Execution of their 
| Deſigns, and blocked up the * and Texel; which de Ruyter 
(having ftrit Orders from the States not to hazard a Battel) 
though he ſaw with Concern, yet wanted Power to prevent. 
The Duke of York was reſolved to debark on the Texel ? the 
Body of Troops on board his Fleet. Ihe Occaſion was fa- 
vourable in all Reſpects; the French, and the Biſhop of Mun- 
ier, were in the Heart of the Dutch Territories, ſo that no 
great Force could be drawn together to reſiſt them on Shore; 
and the Coaſt was fo low and flat, that it looked as if nothing 
but a ſuperior Force could have ſecured the Dutch from this In- 
vaſion. It was the third of July this Reſolution was taken; 
and it was intended that their Forces ſhould have landed the 


next Flood. But Providence interpoſed in Favour of a free Peo- 


ple, and ſaved them from a Yoke which ſeemed already to preſs 
their Necks. The Ebb, inſtead of fix, continued twelve Hours, 
which defeated the intended Deſcent for that Time; and the 
Storm that roſe the Night anita, forced the Fleet out to 
Sea, where they ſtruggled for ſome Time with very foul Wea- 
ther, and, the Opportunity being quite loſt, returned without 
performing any Thing to the Engliſh Shore. The Dutch Clergy 
magnified this Accident into a Miracle; and though ſome of our 
Writers have thereupon arraigned them of Superſtition, yet I muſt 
own, that I think their Exceſs of Piety in this Reſpect, very 
pardonable; eſpecially if we conſider, there could not be a 
higher Stroke of Policy, at that Time, than to perſuade a Na- 
tion, ſtruggling againſt ſuperior Enemies, they were particular- 
ly favoured by Heaven d. 5 1 8 
_ AFTER this Diſappointment, there was no other Action 
thought of at Sea for this Year, except the ſending Sir Edward 
| Spragge, with a Squadron, to diſturb the Dutch Herring-Fiſhery ; 

= Hs 5 which 


P The Texel, though a ſmall Iſland, is yet the moſt conſiderable of 
thoſe which, lying in a ftraight Line in the German Ocean, cover the 
Mouth of the Zuyder-zee. 4 Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, 
vol. ii. p. 264. Where this extraordinary Accident is juſtly ſtated, 
and fairly accounted for. The Wonder did not conſiſt ſo much in 
an Ebb of twelve Hours, as in the Time in which it happened ; for 
though the like has fallen out, before and ſince, about the Equi- 
noxes, yet in July it never happened but at this Juncture, when 


+ of the Waters in the J, and the Zuyder-zee, repelled the 
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which he performed with a Moderation that became ſo great a 
Man, contenting himſelf with taking one of their Veſſels, when 
he ſaw that was ſufficient to diſperſe the reſt . But while the 
War ſeemed to ſlumber in Europe, it raged ſufficiently in the 
9 and Eaft-Indies, | b 
IR Tobias Bridges, with five or ſix Ships, and a Regiment of 
Foot from Barbadzes, made himielf Maſter of the Iſland of To- 
bago, taking about four hundred Priſoners, and five hundred 
Slaves. On the other Side, the Dutch, with five or ſix hundred 
Men, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Iſland of St. Helena, lying off 
the Coaſt of Africa : for the Fort not being defenſible on the 
Land-Side, the Engliſh Governor and his People, after havin 
ſeveral Times repulſed the Enemy, retired with all their mol 5 
voaluable Effects on board ſome Engliſb and French Ships, as 
finding it impoſſible to preſerve the Iſland after their Landing. 
| But Commodore Mondy, being ſent with four Men of War to 
convoy the Enxgliſb Eaſt- India Fleet, and perceiving on his Ar- 
rival at St. Helena, what had happened, reſolved to attempt to 


; retake it: He was the rather induced to take this Reſolution, 
from his Want of freſh Water. Accordingly, landing ſome 
> Men on that Side of the Iſland which is moſt acceſſible, and at 
) the ſame Time attacking the Fort with his Ships, he eaſily ſuc- 
p ceeded in his Deſign. The Iſland being thus retaken, it ſerved 
t the Engliſh as a Net to incloſe and take the Enemy's Ships, for 
y a Dutch Eaſt-India-Ship, called The Europe, coming to St. He- 
r lena, with a new Governor on board, was ſeized. And ſoon 
ſt after, fix others appearing in the Sight of the Iſland, the Exgliſb 
y Commodore, the better to confirm them in the Opinion that 
a their Countrymen were ſtill in Poſſeſſion, cauſed the Dutch Flag 
- to be diſplayed from the Fort; which Stratagem had ſo good 
- Effect, that the EaH-India Ships approaching nearer, their 
Vice-Admiral and Rear-Admiral were taken, with an immenſe 
n Quantity of Silver on board; as would the others likewiſe have 
4 KF been, had not the Engl diſcovered themſelves ſomewhat too 
'3 ſoon. On the other Side, the Hellanders, who attempted the 
h WF I land Bombay, were beaten off with great Loſs : But near Ma- 
ſalpatnam, thirteen Dutch Men of War and ſome other Veſſels 

of being ſomewhat raſhly engaged by ten Exgliſb Men of War and 
he Merchant Ships, there happened a long and bloody Fight, which 
* ended with the Death of the Dutch Vice-Admiral Jahn Frederict- 
d, ſon, and the taking three Eng/;þ Merchant-Ships. So that the 
ax Loſs of the two Nations was pretty equal, though poſſibly the 
” N 3 Dutch 
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he * Philips's Continuation of Heath's Chronicle, p. 588. 
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Dutch eſteem themſelves Gainers. All the Time Commerce 
ſuffered exceedingly on both Sides. Plantations were ruined; 
and the French, who, before this War, had neither Skill in 
Navigation, nor in the Art of Fighting at Sea, as their own 
Writers c:nfeſs, improved in both, at the Expence of Britain 
and Holland. Thus their End was plainly anſwered, while the 
Maritime Powers were fighting as much againſt their Inclina- 

tions as their Intereſt, as it is neceſſary for us to ſhew *, 
As the Rancour which the Dutch had ſhewn againſt the Erg- 
lig, and their moſt unjuſtifiable Behaviour in reſpect to the 
King's Perſon, were not ſo much owing to their own Prejudices 
as to the Arts of the de Wits; and as they plainly ſaw, that this 
War, and all its Miſeries, came upon them through the Vanity 
of their Governors, and from the Reſcntment King Carles till 
had for the Action at Chatham, contrived by John, and executed 
by Cornelius de Mit; fo they turned their Rage upon theſe two 
Brothers, and the reſt of their Faction, obliged the States to re- 
peal the perpetual Edict, which followed the Concluſion of the 
laſt War, and took away the Office of Stadtholder for ever; 
advanced the Prince of Orange to that high Dignity, and ſoon. 
after, in a Fit of popular Fury, barbarouſly murdered the de 
Wits, as if the Blood of theſe Men could have reſtored that 
Peace, which, but for their Schemes had never been loſt. Nay, 
to ſhew how throughly they were cured of thoſe fatal Prepoſſeſ- 
ſions which had brought upon them the Naval Force of fo po- 
tent a Neighbour, the People on the firſt Arrival of the Exgliſ 
Ambaſladors, thronged about them, and cried out, Cd bleſs 
the King of England! God bleſs the Prince of Orange, and 
the Devil tate the States. They hoped, and with great Reaſon, 
that theſe Teſtimonies of their ſincere Deſire of Peace, the Ruin 
of the Louveſtein Faction, and the Advancement of his Nephew 
the Prince of Orange, would have pacihed our King; and they 
were infinitely concerned when they found themſelves miſtaken. 
They did not, however, as before, vent their Spleen in violent 
Acts of perſonal Malice, or Diſreſpect towards the King; but 
contented themſelves with carrying on the War with Courage 
and Reſolution, and at the ſame Time omitted no Opportunity 
_ of ſignifying their earneſt Deſire of Peace t. Ts 
Id England, the Credit of the CaBar, which had been long 
loſt with the People, began to decline with the King ; and the 
Parliament, though very loyal, yet in granting a large Supply to 
Re the 


Columna Roſtrata, p. 230, 231. Baſnage, le Clerc. t Bal- 


rage, Wiequefort, le Clerc, Hiftoire de Com. & Jean de Wit, Je 
Neaville, os Mont. ; 
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| the King, would not own the Dutch War; but in granting it, 


borrowed an Expreflion from the Kings's Speech. and declared 
it to be for the King's extraordinary Occafions. They likewiſe 
fell warmly upon "+ Avia of Religion, and paſſed an Act, ſince 
ſufficiently famous, under the Title of the 7 %- Act, which put- 
ting it out of the Power of Papiſts to continue in any public 
Employments, Lord Clifford was ſoon after obliged to qui: the 


Treaſury, and the Duke of Yor+ immediately declined the Com- 


mand of the Fleet. Theſe were Changes which had a natural 
Tendency to bring Things about again to their proper Places : 
* the Dutch War was carried on for another Year, through the 
nfluences of their Councils who began it; and, which muſt appear 
extremely odd to any Man who is a Stranger to the Arts practiſed 
in Courts, the very People who promoted the War, ſecretly prac- 
tiſed the Defeat of thoſe Meaſures by which alone it could be pur- 


_ ſuedwith Honour. For this I know no Reaſons that have been aſ- 


ſigned ; and therefore I venture to ſpeak my own Opinion, that 
it proct e led from a Deſire in the Miniſtry to gain a Pretence 
for making a Peace from ſome Want of Succeſs in the War, 
when it was to be carried on under the Command of Prince Ru- 
pert, who, though he was too wiſe to be fond of this Service, 
was yet too honeſt, and too brave a Man to neglect his Duty ». 

NoTwITHSTANDING it was reſolved early in the Year 167 3, 
that Prince Rupert ſhould command the Fleet, yet no Care was 
taken to fit it out in Time, and much leſs to furniſh him with 


ſuch Officers as were agreeable to him. Sir Robert Holmes was 


laid aſide, though formerly ſo much careſſed, merely becauſe he 


| was in his Highneſe's Favour, and Sir Edward Spragge ſent in 


his ſtead ; who not long after went into France on a ſeciet Com- 
miſſion, without Prince Rupert's knowing any thing of his 


Buſineſs. With the like View, Sir John Harman was appoint- 


ed his Vice-Admical, when he was known to have ſurvived the 
great Abilities he once had; and beſides, was ſo ill of the Gout 
when he went on board, that he was not able to move either Hand 
or Foot, or ſo much as to ſtir out of his Cabbin. The Prince 


expoſtulated in vain on theſe and many other Hardſhips, of which 


he could obtain no Redreſs; and therefore in the beginning of 
the Month of April, hearing the Dutch Fleet was at Sea, and 
intended to come and fink many Hulks filled with Lead and 


Stones in the Mouth of the River, he with much Induſtry got 
N44 together 


u Memoirs of hs paſſed in Chriſtendom, from 1672, to 1679, 
by Sir William Temple, Welwood's Memoirs, Biſhop Parker's Hi- 
ſtory of his own Times, Kennet, Echard, Burchet, Rapin. 
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together as many of the fourth and fifth Rate Ships as he could, 
and with ſome Fire-Ships, failed out and prevented them. About 
the middle of May, the Fleet, though indifferently provided, 
was ready for the Sea ; but then the great Difficulty was, how 
to join our good Allies, the French, who were then at Bre, and 
who frankly declared, that they were reſolved not to ſtir till our 
Fleet was in the Channel. As the Dutch laboured Day and 
Night to ſtrengthen their Navy, his Highneſs ſaw the Neceflity 
of joining the French early, and as a Proof of his high Courage, 
as well as great Skill in Maritime Affairs, he paſſed in ſpite of the 
Enemy, then riding at the Gus Fleet, through the Paſſage called 
The Varreu, and this too againſt the Wind; which ſo ſurprized 
the Dutch, that, ſeeing the End of their lying there loſt, they 
failed back to their own Ports *. 
Tre Deſign of our Court was the ſame this Year that it had 
been the laſt, that is to ſay, to make a Deſcent on the Dutch 
Coaſt ; and with this View, there were a conſiderable Number of 
Land- Troops put on board the Navy. His Majeſty and his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, viſited the Fleet on the 19" 
of May, and in a Council of War held in their Preſence, it was 
reſolved to attack the Enemy upon their own Coaſt in caſe 
they could nor be provoked to quit it. In purſuance of this 
Reſolution, Prince Rupert ſtood over towards the Coaſt of Hol- 
land, and found de Ruyter with the Dutch Fleet, riding within 
the Sands at Schonevelt, in a Line between the Rand and the 
Stony Bank, which was a very advantageous Situation; but his 
Highneſs perfiſted in his Reſolution of attacking them. On the 
28" in the Morning, about nine o'Clock, a detached Squadron, 
of 35 Frigates and 13 Fire-Ships, were ſent to draw the Ene- 
my out, which was very eaſily done; for de Rayter preſently 
advanced in good Order, and the Engliſb light Ships retreating, 
put their own Fleet in ſome Diſorder. This Engagement hap- 
pened on very unequal Terms: the Confederate Fleet conſiſted 
of 84 Men of War, beſides Fire-Ships, divided into three Squa- 
drons, under the Command of Prince Rupert, Count 4 Eftrees, 
and Sir Edward Spragge. The Dutch were ſcarce 70 Men of 
War and Frigates, under de Ruyter, Tramp and Bankert *. 
MosT of our own, and the Dutch Hiſtorians agree, that the 


Engliſb, 


An exact Relation of all the Engagements, and Actions of his 
Majeſty's Fleet, under the Command of his Highneſs Prince Rupert, 
and of all Circumftances concerning this Summer's Expedition, 
1673, written by a Perſon in Command in the Fleet. London, 1673, 
4to. Kennet, Burchet, Echard, Burnet, Rapin. * Kennet, Bur- 


chet, Columna Roſtrata, Baſnage, de Neuville, Vie de Ruyter, P. 
Daniel. 
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Engliſh, to prevent the French from running away, as they did 
before, intermixed their Ships now with their own : t in the 
Account publiſhed under the Direction of Prince Rupert, the 
Thing is put in quite another Light; for there it is ſaid, that 
the French made little or no Sail, but kept in the Rear, though 
they ſaw the Dutch Fleet ſtretch to the North. By twelve in 
the Morning, the detached Squadron before-mentioned, engag- 
ed Van Tromp, and ſoon after the Prince engaged de Ruyter al- 
moſt two Hours before the French began to 22 at all. Then, 
ſays the ſame Relation, Count 4 Eftrees engaged de Ruyter, 
but quickly left him: neither did de Ruyter tollow V, but went 


to the Aſſiſtance of Tromp, whom he very ſeaſonably relieved, 


which put an End to the Feuds long ſubſiſting between them. 


The Battle was very hard fought on both Sides, inſumuch, that 
Tromp ſhifted his Flag four Times, from The Golden-Lion to 


The Prince on Horſeback, from The Prince on Horſeback to The | 


Amſterdam, and from The Amſterdam to The Comet; from on 
board which he dated his Letter to the States in the Evening. 
Sir Edward Spragge and the Earl of 'Offry diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves on our Side by their extraordinary Courage and Conduct. 
Prince Rupert alſo performed Wonders, conſidering that his Ship 
was in a very bad Condition, and took in ſo much Water at 


her Ports, that ſhe could not fire her lower Tire. The Battle 


laſted till Night, and then the Dutch are ſaid to have retired be- 
hind their Sands =. „ 


Born Sides, however claimed the Vifory, de Ruyter in his 


Letter to the Prince of Orange ſays, Ve judge abſolutely, that 
the Victory is on the Side of this State, and of your Highneſs. 

Tromp carried the Matter farther, and reported the Engliſb to 
have loſt ten or twelve Ships. Prince Rupert in his Letter to the 


Earl of Arlington, ſays, I thought it beft to ceaſe the Purſuit, 
and anchor where I now am. As to the Loſs on both Sides in 


this Battle, it is reported the Dutch loſt Vice-Admiral Schram, 
| Rear-Admiral Vlugb, and fix of their Captains, had one Ship 
diſabled, which was loſt in her Retreat. On our Side fell the 
Captains Fowls, Finch, Tempeſt, and Worden : Colonel Hamil- 
ten had his Legs ſhot off, and we had only two Ships diſabled, 
none either ſunk or taken. The great Doubt is as to the Con- 
duct of the French. Our Writers are poſitive, that they be- 
| haved as ill as they did before; but the Dutch Authors ſay, they 
fought very bravely. The Truth ſeems to be, that the — 

5 0 


„An exact Relation of the Actions of the Fleet under Prince Ru- 
rt p. 8, 9. Philips's Chronicle, p. 592. = Philips, Kennet, 
urchet, Columna Roſtrata, Lediard. 
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of the French Officers made it their Choice to fight among the 
Engliſh, where they behaved very gallantly, white thoſe remain- 
ing with Count 4 EHrees, took a great deal of Care to keep 
themſelves ſafe : and yet they ſuffered more than either the Eng- 
liſh or Dutch; for they loſt two Men of War, and five or 
ſix Fire-Ships, which they knew not how to manage. The 
Prench Writers are pretty even with us ; for they report, that 
Matters were but indifferently managed on both Sides, and that 
Prince Rupert did not puſh Things as far as he might, becauſe 
he was averſe to the War. In one Reſpect the Dutch certainly 
had the Advantage, ſince they prevented the Deſcent intended 
upon their Country, for which Service Count Schomberg, with 
6000 Men lay ready at Yarmouth . —_ 

THe Dutch, as they were upon their own Coaſt, had the Ad- 
vantage of receiving quick and great Supplies : whereas the Wind 
prevented the Enghþ from obtaining the like Advantages. Prince 


t, however, did all that in his Power lay, to put the 


Fleet into a good Condition, and believing that the Dutch 
would not be long before they endeavoured to make Uſe of 
their Advantages, he went on board The Royal Sovereign in the 
Evening of the 55 of June, where he went not to Bed all 
Night b. His Foreſight was very requiſite ; for on the 4th in 
the Morning, the Dutch Fleet, who by this 'Time were at leaſt 
as ſtrong as the Confederates, bore down upon them as faſt as 
the Wind would permit. Sir Edward Spragge had fo little 
Notion of their fighting, that taking the brave Earl of Oo., 


his Rear-Admiral with him, he went in his Boat on board the 


Admiral; which loft a great deal of Time. As for Prince 
Rupert, he was ſo much in Earneſt, that finding his Ship's 

Crew, which was but indifferent, raiſed his Anchors very ſlow- 
ly, he ordered his Cables to be cut, that he might make haſte 

to meet the Dutch. Count 4 Eftrees with the Mhite Squadron 
betrayed no great willingneſs to fight, as our own and the Dutch 
Writers agree ; but kept as much as might be out of Harm's 
Way. At laſt, about five in the Evening, Spragge and Tramp 
engaged with great Fury. As for de Runter, he ſhewed at 
firſt a Deſign of coming to a cloſe Engagement with the 
Prince : but before he came within Muſket-Shot, he tacked and 
bore away; whence it was concluded, that he had ſuffered 


| ſome conſiderable Damage. Spragge in the mean Time had 


forced 


» Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 415. Le Clere, 
tom. iii. p. 441. De Neuville, Kennet. Columna Roſtrata, Rapin . 
An exact Relation of the Actions of the Fleet, &c. p. g, 10. 
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| forced Tromp to ſheer off. He then fell into Vice-Admiral 
Sweers's Diviſion, which he ſoon put into Confuſion ; and had 
a third Engagement with Tromp, wherein he ſhot duwn his 
Flag. The Buttle laſted till between ten and eleven at Night, 
and then the Dutch ſtood to the South-Eaſt, and ſo the Engage- 
ment ended ©. 

BoTH Sides claimed the Victory as before. Prince Rupert in 
his Letter to the Earl of Arlington, ſays expreſly. That he purſued 
the Dutch from two till fix the next Morning, and ſeeing no like- 
libood of reaching them before they got within their Sands, thought 
a farther Purſuit needleſs. He likewiſe adds, that they went 
away in great Diſorder, though he could not tell certainly what 
Loſs they had received. This is not altogether irreconcileable to 
de Ruyter's Letter, wherein he alſo claims the Victory. The 
next ay (ſays he) we ſaw the Enemies were gone, and doubt not 


but they made to the Thames; we ſatisfied ourſelves with purſuing 


them half May, and then returned to our former Station l. In 
the ſame Letter, however, he owns, that they began their Re- 
treat as ſoon as it was dark. The Loſs on both Sides was pretty 
equal, but was far from being conſiderable on either. Admiral 
Van Tremp, however, was ſo ill ſatisfied with the Conduct of 
Vice-Admiral Sweers, that he accuſed him to the States * Some 


of the Dutch and French Writers pretend, that Prince Rupert 


did not diſtinguiſh himſelf on that Occaſion as he uſed to do; 


for which they ſuggeſt Reaſons void of all Foundation 1. The 
The Truth is, the Prince was for fighting the Enemy again; 


but it was carried in a Council of War to fail for the Exgliſb 
Coaſt, in order to obtain Supplies, as well of Ammunition as 
Proviſion ; for Want of which a great many Captains com- 
plained loudly. Beſides, the Fleet was ſo poorly manned, that 
if it had not been for the Land-Forces on board, they could 


not have fought at all: and theſe being for the moſt Part new- 


raiſed Men, we need not wonder they did not behave ſo well 
as our old Sailors were wont to do. On the 8th of Fune, the 
Fleet arrived at the Buoy in the Nore, and on the 14th Prince 
Rupert went to London, in order to give the King an Account 
of the Condition Things were in, and to preſs for ſuch ne- 
ceſſary Supplies as might enable him to put to Sea again without 


Delay 8. 
| Tux 


© Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 417. Vie de 


Ruyer, p. 593. De Neuville, Kennet, Echard, Rapin. 4 Ken- 


net's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 323. * Baſnage, 
Le Clerc, Vie de Tromp. f Baſnage, Hiſtoire de France par 
P. Daniel. s An exact Relation, &c. p. 10, 11. 
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THE. Dutch in the mean Time, to countenance the Pre- 
tences they made after the two laſt Battles to Victory, and 
(which was of much greater Conſequence) to raiſe the Spirits 
of the People, at ſuch a Conjuncture when the very being of 
the Republic was at Stake, gave out, that their Fleet ſhould 
attempt ſome great Thing. Inſulting the Engli/þ Coaſt was 
ſometimes talked of, and then again, the Loſſes they had lately 
ſuſtained from the French induced them to think of Revenge on 
that Side, and taking ſome Maritime Town in France, which 
might oblige King Louis to abandon the Siege of Maeſtric ht, 
or incline him to give it up by Way of Exchange. But while 
they were amuling themſelves and de Ruyter with theſe Propo- 
ſals, they were informed that Maęſtricht was already taken, and 
that the combined Fleet was ready to put to Sea; ſo that all 
_ theſe grand Schemes vaniſhed at once, and they were forced to 
attend to their old Buſineſs of defending their own Coaſts, and 
protecting their Commerce v. 5 
ABouT the middle of the Month of Fuly, Prince Rupert 
was again at Sea, having on board the T roops intended for a 
Deſcent, which was ſtill preſſed by the Authors of the War i. 
His Highneſs arrived on the Dutch Coaſts on the 21ft of the 
 laſt-mentioned Month, and declining an Engagement ſtood along 
the Shore, in order to find an Opportunity for debarking his 
Troops. On the gth of Auguſt he took a Dutch Eaft-India 
Ship richly laden. This induced de Ruyter to fight; and, 
therefore, he immediately bore down upon the Engliſh Fleet. 
As ſoon as his Highneſs perceived it, he commanded the French a 
particular Courſe, and had thereby an Opportunity of diſcern- 
ing what he was to expect from them in a Time of Action. 
They lay by twice that Night; firſt about eleven o' Clock, 
when the Prince ſent to Count d Eftrees to order him to make 
Sail, which he did till about one o Clock, and then laid his Sail 
to the Maſt again, which gave a ſecond Stop to the Fleet, 
and obliged the Prince to ſend him another Meſſage. Theſe 
Delays gave the Dutch Admiral an Opportunity of gaining the 
Wind, which he did not negle& ; but early on the 11th of Au- 
guſt, bore down upon the Confederates, as if he meant to force 
them to a Battle, upon which his Highneſs thought fit to tack and 
thereby brought the Fleet into good Order. He put the French 
in the Van, himſelf in the middle, and Sir Edward Spragge 
in the Rear ; and in this Diſpoſition the French lay fair to get 
the 


v Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 418. Le Clere, 
De Nenvill e, du Mont, Vie de Ruyter. i Philips's Chronicle, p. 
592. Kennet, Burchet, Columna Roſtrata, Rapin. 
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tators of a very unequal Combat from the Beginning, ſuffered 
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the Wind of the Enemy, which, however, they neglected *. The 
Engliſh Fleet conſiſted of about ſixty Men of War and Frigates, 
the French of thirty, and the Dutch of ſeventy or thereabouts ; 
ſo a the Royal Fleets were indiſputably ſuperior to that of the 
Republic l. 3 5 7 
DE Ruyter bearing down with his Fleet in three Squadrons, 
prepared to attack the Prince himſelf, while Tromp engaged 
Spragge and the Blue Squadron, in which the Engliſh Iral 
obliged him, by laying his Fore-Top-Sail to his Maſt, in order 
to ſtay for him, contrary to the expreſs Order of the Prince. 
This Fondneſs for a Point of Honour proved fatal to himſelf, 


Zealand Squadron ſhould have en the White commanded 
by 4 Eftrees ; but, it ſeems, the Dutch underſtood their Tem- 
per better than to give themſelves much Trouble about them, 
for Bankert contented himſelf with ſending eight Men of War 
and three Fire-Ships to attack the Rear-Admiral de Martel, 
who ſeemed to be the only Man that had any real Deſign to 
fight; and then the reſt of the Zealand Squadron united them- 
ſelves to de Ruyter, and fell together upon Prince Rupert m. 
Rear-Admiral de Martel, being left not only by the Body 
of the French Fleet, but even by the Captains of his own Di- 
viſion, was attacked by five Dutch Ships at once. He fought 
them for two Hours, and with ſuch Courage and Succeſs, that 
having diſabled one, the reſt were glad to ſheer off, and he re- 
joined the Mhite Squadron; where expoſtulating with the Cap- 
tains of his own Diviſion for deſerting him ſo baſely, they told 
him plainly, they had Orders from the Admiral not to obſerve 
his Motions : and indeed, after he was in the Fleet, though 
ſome Opportunities offered, he thought of fighting no more, and 
on his Return to France, was ſent to the Baſtile for what he had 
done *. — 
Tux Battle between de Ruyter and the Red Squadron began 
about eight o'Clock in the Morning, and a Multitude of Cir- 
cumſtances concurred to threaten the Engliſh Admiral with ine- 
vitable Ruin. The French, not ſatisfied with being meer Spec- 


the 


& An exact Relation of the Actions of the Engliſh Fleet under the 
Command of Prince Rupert, p. 13. Philips, Kennet, Burchet, 
Columna Roſtrata. ' Baſnage, Le Clerc,Leven Van Tromp. n An 
exact Relation, &c. p. 14. Baſnage, Vie de Ruyter. n The Re- 
lation before mentioned, p. 15. Philips, Kennet, Burchet, Columna 
Roftrata, &c. We ſhall examine this Matter more fully when we 
come to ſpeak of the Conſequences of this Battle, 
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the Ships which had attacked de Martel to paſs quietly to their 
own Fleet; ſo that now de Ruyter's and Bankert's Squadrons 
were both upon the Red. Sir Edward Spragge, intent on his 
perſonal Quarrel with Jan Tromp, had fallen to the Leeward 
ſeveral Leagues with the Blue Squadron, and to complete Prince 
Rupert's Misfortune, the Enemy found Means to intercept his 
own Rear- Admiral Sir John Chichele with his Diviſion ; fo that 
by Noon his Highneſs was wholly ſurrounded by the Dutch, be- 
ing preſſed by de Ruyter and his Diviſion on his Lee-Quarter, 
an Admiral with two Flags more on his Weather-Quarter, and 
the Zealand Squadron on his Broad-fide to Windward. Thus 
the Dutch wiſely employed their Force againſt the Enemy that 
would fight, and took no more Notice of the French Fleet, than 
the French did of them, or of Prince Rupert o. . 

His Highneſs in the midſt of theſe Diſappointments, behaved 
with ſuch Intrepidity, encouraged all his Officers ſo effectually, 
by his own Example, that by Degrees he cleared himſelf of his 
Enemies, rejoined Sir Jahn Chichele, and by two o'Clock, had 
Time to think of the Blue Squadron, which was now three 
Leagues Diſtance ; and not hearing their Guns well plyed, he 
made all the Sail he could towards them, in order to unite and 
| relieve them. De Ruyer perceiving his Highneſs's Deſign, left 

firing and bore away alſo with his whole Fleet to the Relicf of 
Tromp ; ſo that both Fleets ran down Side by Side, within 
Range of Cannon-Shot, and yet without firing on either Part. 
About four, the Prince joined the Blue Squadron, which he 
found in a very tattered Condition y, „„ 

Ar the beginning of the Fight, Tramp, in The Golden Lyon, 
and Sir Edward Spragge, in The Royal Prince, fought Ship to 
Ship. The Dutch Admiral, however, would not come to 2 
cloſe Fight, which gave him a great Advantage; for Spragge, 
who had more than his Compliment on board, ſuffered much by 
the Enemies Cannon; and having the Wind and Smoke in 
his Face, could not make ſo good uſe of his own, as be would 
otherwiſe have done. After three Hours warm Fight, The 


* Riyal 


The exact Relation, &c. In this Piece we have not only the 


moſt authentic, but I believe the only authentic Account of this En- 


— now extant. Prince Rupert's Letters were uſually publiſhed, 
ut what he wrote on this Occafion was not judged convenient for the 
People's Peruſal. The Dutch Narrations were calculated to ſerve a 
Turn, and that penned by M. de Martel, for the Information of the 
French King, was ſuppreſſed. Philips, Kennet, Burchet, 
Columna Roſtrata, Hiſtory of the Dutch War. 
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Riyal Prince was ſo diſabled, that Sir Edward was forced to go 
on board The St. George, and Tramp quitted his Golden Lyon, to 
hoiſt his Flag on board The Comet, where the Battle was renewed 
with incredible Fury. The great Aim of the Dutch Admiral, 
was to take or fink The Royal Prince; but the Earl of Offory 
and Sir John Kempthorne, together with Spragge himſelf, ſo 
effectually protected tbe diſabled Veſſel, that none of the Ene- 
my's Fire- Ships could come near her, though this was often at- 
tempted. At laſt, The St. George, being terribly torn, and in 
a manner diſabled, Sir Edward Spragge deſigned to go on board 
a third Ship; but before he was got ſix Boats > a 
Shot, which paſſed through The St. George, broke his Boat 
and though they immediately rowed back, yet before they 
could get within Reach of the Ropes that were thrown out 
from The St. George, the Boat ſunk, and Sir Edward was 
drowned 2. | . 
Wu Prince Rupert drew near the Blue Squadron, he found 
the Admiral diſabled, the Vice-Admiral lying to the Wind ward, 
mending his Sails and Rigging; the Rear-Admiral a- ſtern of The 
Royal Prince, between her and the Enemy, bending his new Sails, 
and mending his Rigging. The firſt Thing his Highneſs did was 
to ſend two Frigates to take The Royal Prince in Tow. He then 
ſteered in between the Enemy and the lame Ships, and perceiv- 
ing that Tromp had tacked, and was coming down again upon 
the Blue Squadron, he made a Signal for all the Ships of that 
Squadron to join him : but it was in vain; for except the two 
Flags, Sir John Kempthorne, and the Earl of Offory, there was 
not one in a Condition to move. Still the French looked on 
with all the Coolneſs imaginable, and notwithſtanding the Prince 
put out the Blue Flag upon the Mizen-Peek, which was the 
Signal to attack, ſet down in the General Inſtructions for fight- 
ing, and known, not only to all the Engliſh Captains, but alſo 
thoſe of the Mhite Squadron, remained inactive. Yet to colour 
his Conduct, the Count & Eftrees, after the Battle was in a 
Manner over, ſent to know what this Signal meant“. 


ABOUT 


4 Baſnage, Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 420. Le Clerc, 
Tom. iii. p. 343. de Neuville, Tom. iv. p. 204. An exact Relation, 
&c. p. 18, 19. where it is affirmed, that Count d' Eſtrees ſent this 
Meſlage after Night had parted the Fleets. The Officer, who wrote 
that Account, ſays very judiciouſly, that the ſending to enquire the 
M.aning of the Signal, was cunningly done: but one of de Ruyter's 
Sailors ſeems to have had as much Penetration as the French Miniſtry 
had Artifice ; for upon one of his Companions aſking him _ the 
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Azour five in the Evening, de Ruyter, with all his Flag: 
and Fleet, came cloſe up with the Prince, and fo there began a 
very ſharp Engagement; his Highneſs had none to ſecond him, 
but the Vice and Rear of the Blue; Sir John Harman, Cap- 
tain Davis, and Captain Stour, of his own Diviſion ; Sir Fohn 
Holmes in The rt, Captain Legge in The Royal Katherine, 
Sir John Berry in Reſolution, Sir Jobn Ernle in The Henry, 
Mary, and Captain Carter in The 
Grown ; in all about thirteen Ships. The Engagement was 


very cloſe and bloody, till about ſeven o'Clock, when his 


Highneſs forced the Dutch Fleet into great Diſorder, and ſent in 
two Fire-Ships amongſt them, to encreaſe it; at the ſame Time, 


making a Signal for the French to bear down, which if the 


had done, a total Rout muſt have followed. But, as they too 
no Notice of it, and the Prince ſaw that moſt of his Ships 


were in no Condition to keep the Sea long, he wiſely 


provided for their Safety, by making eaſy Sail towards our own 
Coaſts*. This Battle ended as doubtful as the reſt ; for the 
Dutch claimed the Victory now, as they did before, and with 
as much Reaſon. The Truth is, it ſeems to have been a drawn 


Battle; ſince the Dutch, notwithſtanding all their Advantages, 


did not take or ſink one Englijþ Man of War, and killed but 
two Captains, Sir William Reeves and Captain Havard, beſides 


the great Sir Edward Spragge, and no great Number of private 


Men. On their Side they loſt two Vice-Admirals, Steer: 
and Liefde; three Captains, and about one thouſand private 
Men. The Benefit indeed they drew from this Battle was 
very great ; for they opened their Ports, which before the Bat- 


tle, were entirely blocked up, and put an End to all Thoughts 
of an Invaſion*, 


Ir woud be unjuſt to conclude this Account of the laſt 
Battle fought in the laſt Dutch War, without taking particular 


Notice of the Grounds upon which J have repreſented the Con- 


duct of the French in ſo bad a Light. I muſt in the firſt Place, 
declare, that I have no Intent to aſperſe the Nation in general, 
much leſs to injure the particular Character of the Noble Perſon 
who commanded, and who afterwards gave ſignal Proofs of his 

| Courage 


French meant by keeping at ſuch a Diftance, Why, you Fool, ſaid 
he, they have hired the Engliſh to fight for them, and all their Buſineſs 
here 1s, to ſee that they earn their Wages. So tranſparent to honeſt 
Men are the boaſted Politicks of this Court ! * Philips's Conti- 
nuation of Heath's Chronicle, p. :93. Kennet, Echard, Burchet, 
Rapin. © Baſnage Annales * Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 420. 


Le Clerc, Tom. iii. P. 345. Quincy, Tom. i. p. 359. 
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Courage and Conduct as a Sea-Officer, as in this Engagement, 
he gave the higheſt Demonſtration of his Steadineſs in obeying 
Orders. Thoſe I blame, are ſuch as drew up his Inſtructions, 
and conſequently were anſwerable for his Behaviour. The French 
were, and are, a brave Nation; but it has been their great 
Misfortune to ſuffer by perfidious Miniſters, who have broke 


their National Faith, both in War and Peace, fo often, that it 
is in a Manner become Proverbial, like the Fides Punica of 


old. For the Truth of what I have advanced in the preſent 
Caſe, I have the Teſtimony of Friends and Enemies, nay of 


' themſ:lves too, which I think is ſufficient to put the Matter 


out of Doubt. Their Behaviour was complained of by Prince 
Rupert, in ſuch ſtrong Terms, that his Letter was ſuppreſled ; 
though at other Times his Accounts, which were conſtantly 
very plain and very modeſt, were inſtantly publiſhed u. All 


the Dutch Writers agree in giving the ſame Account “; and, 


indeed, if they did not, the Conduct of their Admirals might 
ſufficiently juſtify their Senſe of the Thing, ſince it is impoſſible 
to conceive, that Admiral Bankert would have ſent eight ſmall 


Ships to charge a Squadron of thirty large ones, if from their 


former Conduct, and their Countenance then, he had not been 
well aſſured that Fighting was not much their Buſineſs. Laſtly, 
poor Admiral Martel, who was too much a Man of Honour to 
be in the French Miniſters Secrets, wrote a fair Relation of 
the Battle, and ſent it to the French Court, concluding with 
theſe Words, That if Count 4 Eftrees would have fallen in 
% with a fair Wind upon de Ruyter and Bankert, at their firſt 


<« engaging, when in Numbers they much exceeded the Prince; 


© they muſt of Neceſſity have been encloſed between his High- 
e neſs and d' Eftrees, and fo the Enemy would have been entire- 
« ty ‚ NNE el 
Soon after this Battle, the Engliſb returned into the Thames, 
and the French Squadron, about the Middle of September, failed 
home; but ſuffered ſo much by a Storm, that it was the Mildle 
of November before they reached Breſt. When Prince Rupert 
returned to Court, be joined his Repreſentations to thoſe of other 
worthy Patriots, who were deſirous that Peace ſhould be reſtor- 
ed, to which the King was now no longer averſe. There had, 
„ . through 
Columna Roſtrata, p. 243. Secret Hiſtory of Europe, Hiſtory 
of the Dutch War. w Baſnage, Le Clerc, Vie de Ruyter, &c. 
Exact Relation, &c. p. 17. P. Daniel flurs over all theſe Battles in 
his Hiſtoire de la Milice Francoiſe, Tom. ii. p. 489, and again in his 
Hiſtoire de France, Tom. x, p cxi. he crowds all three Battles into a 
Paragraph of ſo many Lines, and ſays, they were fought with little 
"I or _ Regard to nds” all Parties, 
OL, It, | 
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through the Mediation of Sweden, been ſome Conferences held 
at Cologne ; but they had not proved fo effectual as was expect- 
ed. The States General alſo had written to his Majeſty, but 
in Terms that, inſtead of making Things better, had rather 
widened the Breach. After this Battel, however, they con- 
deſcended to write another Letter, wherein they ſhewed their 
earneſt Deſire of Peace, and their true Senſe of the Obſtacles 
which had hitherto retarded it. In this Letter they ſpoke very 
freely to the King of his Miniſters, and of his Ally; they ſhewed 
him how glorious, as well as advantageous a Step, a ſeparate 
Peace muſt prove, which would give Umbrage only to the 
French, and content all Europe beſides : and further to incline his 
Majeſty to this, they ſuggeſted the baſe Behaviour of his Allies 
in the late Sea-fights, and the Offer made them by France, of a 
ſeparate Peace, without any Reſpe had to his Majeſty. Theſe, 
with the propounding of fair Conditions, had ſuch Weight with 
the King, that he propoſed the Terms offered, to his Parliament, 
and on their paſſing a Vote, humbly deſiring him to proceed 
«©. in a Treaty with the States, in order to a ſpeedy Peace,” 
he directed Sir William Temple to negotiate it with the Marquiſs 
del Freſno, the Spaniſh Embaſſador, who was provided with 
Powers from the States General for that Purpoſe ; and at three 
Meetings the Treaty was concluded and ſigned, to the mutual 
Satisfaction of both Parties 7. 


WII E this Treaty was negociating at home, there happen- 


ed an Accident in the Mediterranean, which, though of little 
Conſequence in itſelf, yet from certain Circumſtances that attend- 
ed it, deſerves to be recorded. The Dutch Admial Evert 
being in thoſe ſeas with his Squadron, it happened that Captain 
de Wit, in a Man of War called The Schaerlaes, which car- 
ried thirty-ſix Pieces of Cannon, and one hundred and forty Men, 
met with Captain Harman, in the The Tyger, a ſmall Englißb Fri- 
gate which had been careening at Tangier, and came with him into 
the Harbour of Cadiz, where the Dutchman alſo careened. The 
Spaniard: jeſting with Captain de Wit, and telling him that he 
durſt not fight the Engliſh Captain, and that this made them fo 
good Friends; Admiral Evertz heard it, and thereupon told de 
it, that he muſt, for the Honour of his Nation, challenge 
Captain Harman. He did ſo, and his Admiral lent him, that 
he might come off with Glory, ſixty Mariners, and ſeventy ſol- 
diers. Captain Harman had but one hundred eighty- four Men 
in all; however, at a Day's Notice, he ſtood out to ſea, and 
| fairly 
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faicly engaged the Dutch Frigate in ſight of the Town. Theic 
ſhips were within Piftol-ſhot before either of them fired; and 
then Captain Farman's Broad · ſide brought the Dutchman's Main- 
maſt by the Board, and killed and wounded him fourſcore Men. 
The Engliſh Captain followed his Advantage, entered the Ene- 
my with his reſolute Crew, and became Maſter of the Ship in an 
Hour's Time; but ſhe was quite diſabled, and had one hundred 
and forty Men in her killed and wounded. The Engliſh had only 
nine killed and fifteen wounded, amongſt whom was their brave 
Captain by a Muſket-ſhot, which went in at his left Eye, and 
out between the Ear and the Jaw-bone, of which Wound he 
was well cured, and lived ſeveral Years after =. Thus the Ma- 
ritime Powers, though their Intereſt was, aud muſt ever be, 
the ſame, did their utmoſt, from falſe Notions of Honour, to 
deſtroy each other, and anſwer the End of their common Ene- 
my, till the Voice of the People both in England and Holland, 
rouzed their Governors to a juſt Senſe of their common Dan- 
pers and procured thereby an Alliance which has laſted ever 


e. - 
THis Treaty of Peace was y, at London, February the 
gth, 1674, and thereby thoſe Differences were all adjuſted, 
which had ſo often, and fo long, diſturbed both States:. In the 
firſt Place, the Buſineſs of the Flag was regulated according to 
the King's Senſe of his Rights, which the States till now would 
never admit. In their Treaty with Cromwell, they did indeed 
ſtipulate, that their Ships ſhould ſalute the Engl; ; but then 
this was expreſſed in ſuch Terms, as afforded the Dutch room 
to ſuggeſt, that the doing it was no more than a Point of Ci- 
vility. As the Treaties of 1662, 1667, and 1668, were all 
in a manner built on this Foundation, the Caſe had been hitherto 
the ſame, and aſſerted ſo to be by the States: but now the 
Thing was put out of Diſpute, and what was before ſtiled 
Courteſy, was here confeſſed to be a Right, the Extent of the 
Britiſh Seas was particularly mentioned, and the States under- 
took, that not only ſeparate Ships, but whole Fleets, ſhould ſtrike 
their Sails to any Fleet or ſingle Ship carrying the King's Flag, 
as the Cuſtom was in the Days of his Anceſtors >, The Zajt- 
l „ . India 


2 Philips's Continuation of Heath's Chronicle, p. 595. 4 Life 
of Sir William Temple, p. 200. Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, vol. iii. p. 326. See alſo the Propoſals from the States General 
to the King of Great Britain, printed by Authority, 1673-4. 
d The whole of this Matter is very judiciouſly explained by Biſhop 
Parker, in his Hiſtory of his own Times, p. 158. and the entire Ar- 
ticle is to be found in the Propoſals made by the States themielves ; 
which ſhews how great a Point was carried in concluding this Treaty. 
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India Trade was likewiſe ſettled, ſo as to prevent ſubſequent 
Diſputes, and leave neither Party at Liberty to encroach on the 
other. As to leſſer Matters, Commiſhoners were to meet on 
both ſides at London, to decide them; and in caſe they did not 
agree in the ſpace of three Months, then the Queen of Spain 
was to arbitrate, Such of the Planters as had been reſtrained 
by the Dutch at Surinam, were to be left at their full Liberty to 
retire, if they thought fit, with their Effects. Places taken on 
both fides were by this Treaty to be reſtored, and the States 
General were to pay his Majeſty 800,000 Patacoons at four 
Pavments, the firſt immediately aſter the Ratification of this 
Treaty, and the other three by annual Payments. By a parti- 
cular Treaty, it was agreed, that the Exgliſ Regiments in the 
_ French ſervice ſhould be ſuffered to wear out for Want of Re. 
cruits; and by a ſecret Article it was ſettled, that neither Side 
| ſhould aſſiſt the Enemies of the other by Land or ſea. We 
may gueſs how acceptable this Treaty was to the States, by the 
Preſent made to the Spani/h Ambaſlador for negotiating it, 
which was 16,000 Crowns, and the Gratification of 6000 which 
were given to Don Bernardo de Salinas . Thus ended the laſt 
of our Dutch Wars, which, though made againſt the Intereſt 
and Will of the People, terminated to their Advantage; where- 
as the former War, though it was begun at the Inſtance of the 
Nation, ended but indifferently : ſo little Correſpondence is there 
between the Grounds and Iſſues of Thing. 

Tre Corſairs of Trzpo/: having for ſome Time committed 
great Outrages on the Eng/iſþ Trade, Sir John Narborough was 
ſent, in the latter End of the Year 1675, to bring them to 
Reaſon. The 14th of January following, Sir Fohn came before 
the Place, and having blocked up the Port in the Night, fo 
that no Ship could go in or come out, he manned all his Boats, 
and ſent them under the Cominand of Lieutenant Shovel (after. 
_ wards Sir C':udefly, the famous Admiral) into the Harbour, 
where he ſeized the Guard-ſhip, and afterwards burnt the fol- 
i | lowing 


© I take what I have here given the Reader from a very accurate 
and authentic Writer, who has left us the beſt political Memoirs of 
Europe that are extant ; I mean the Sieur du Mont, in his Memoires 
pour Servir a la Hiſtoire de la Paix de Ryſwick, Tom. ii. p. 272, &c. 

Baſnage, Le Clerc, De Neuville. It is proper to obſerve, that 
though the Treaty was negotiated by Sir Wi'lam Temple, it was not 
figned by him, but by the following Committee cf Council, viz. the 
Lord Keeper Finch, the Lord-Treaſurer Latimer (afterwards Earl of 
Danby, and Duke of Leeds), the Duke of Monmouth, the Duke of 
Ormonde, the Earl of Arlington, and Secretary Coventry, 
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lowing Veſſels, which were all that lay at that Time in the 
Harbour, viz. The White Eagle Crowned, a fifty Gun Ship, The 
Looking-Glaſs, which carried fix and thirty, The Santa Clara, 
of twenty-four, and a French Veſſel of twenty: after which he 
ſafely returned to the Fleet, without the Loſs of ſo much as one 
Man. This extraordinary Action ſtruck the Tripolines with 
Amazement, and made them inſtantly ſue for Peace; which, 
however, did not immediately take Place, becauſe they abſo- 
lutely refuſed to make good the Lofles ſuſtained by the Engliſh. 
Sir John thereupon cannonaded the Town ; and finding that in- 
effectual, landed a Body of Men about twenty Leagues from 
thence, and burnt there a vat Magazine of Timber, which was 
to bave ſerved for the building of Ships. When all this failed 
of reducing theſe People, dir Jobn ſailed to Malta, and after re- 
maining there for ſome Time, returned ſuddenly upon the Ene- 
my, and diſtreſſed them ſo much, that they were glad to con- 
clude a Peace on the Terms preſcribed . Soon aſter the Con- 
cluſion of this Peace, ſome of their Corſairs returning into Port, 
not only expreſſed à great Diſlike thercto, but actually expelled 
the Dey for making it, and began to take Engliſh Ships as be- 


fore, Sir John being till in the Mediterranean, and having 


Notice of what paſſed, ſuddenly appeared with eight Frigates 
before Tripolr, and began with ſuch Violence to batter the Place, 
that the Inhabitants were glad once more to renew the Peace, 
and to deliver up the Authors of the late Diſturbance to condign 
Puniſhment. 5 5 : 

In 1679, we had ſome Differences with the Agerines on Ac- 
count of their making Prize of Enghl/h Ships, under Pretence, 
that they were not furniſhed with proper Paſſes. Upon this, 
Sir Fohn Narborough was ſent with a Squadron to demand Sa- 
tisfaction; which he both did, and procured by Dint of Force. 
The Peace, however, did not laſt long, for in a Year or two they 
committed the like Outrages : upon which Commodore Herbert, 
afterwards ſo well known to the World by the Title of Earl of 
Torrington, went thither with a few Ships, and compelled them 
to make Satisfaction for what was paſſed, and to give the ſtrongeſt 


Aſſurances of their acting in another manner for the future. 


This Expedition, which was performed in 1682, proved the 
laft in this Reign 5. TEE | 
Tut is yet one Tranſaction more, which calls for our No- 
tice, and that is the Demolition of the ſtrong Fortreſs of Tan- 


92 gier. 


_ © Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 336. Burchet. 
Columna Roftrata. Columna Roſtrata, p. 25 2. s Kennet, 
Burchet, Columna Roſtrata. 
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gier. We have already ſhewed how that Place came into the 
Hands of the Engliſb, and what Pains were taken to preſerve it. 
In the Space of twenty Vears it coſt the Nation an immenſe 
Sum of Money; and yet many doubted, all Things conſidered, 
whether it was of any Uſe to us, or not. When we firſt had 
it, the Harodur was very dangerous; to remedy which, there 
was a fine Mole run out at a vaſt Expence. Several Soci- 
eties or Copartnerſhips, which undertook to pe: fect this Work, 
raiſed great Sums for that Purpoſe, and miſcarried in it. At 
laſt, however, all Difficulties were in a manner overcome, and 
this Work carried to ſuch a Height. that it might be ſaid to vie 
with thoſe of the Romans. But the Houſe of Commons in 
1680 having expreſſed a Diſlike to the Management of the 
_ Garriſon kept there, which they ſuſpected to be no better 
than a Nurſery for a Popiſh Army ; and diſcovering with- 
al no Deſire of providing for it any longer, the King be- 
gan to entertain Thoughts of quitting it, and bringing home 
his Forces from thence, He endeavcured to keep this as 
ſecret as poſſible; however, the Lord Arlington is ſaid to have 
given ſome Hint of his Majeſty's Intention to the Portu- 
gueſe Embaſſador, who expreſſed great Diſcontent thereat, and 
was very deſirous that it ſhould be put again into the Hands 
of his Maſter. But King Charles, doubting whether the Crown 
of Portugal would be able to maintain its Poſſeſſion againſt the 
Mors, and foreſeeing the terrible Conſequences of ſuch a Port 
falling into their Hands, notwithſtanding the Offer of large Sums, 
perſiſted ſteadily in his firſt Reſolution. In 1683, the then 
Lord Dartmouth was conſtituted Captain-Geaeral of his Majeſ- 
's Forces in Africa, and Governor of Tangier, and ſent as 
dmiral of an Engliſh Fleet to demoliſh the Works, blow up 
the Mole, and bring home the Garriſon from thence ; all which 
he very effectually performed, fo that the Harbour is ſtill en- 
tirely ſpoiled, and though now in the Hands of the Moors, 
it is a very inconſiderable Place. One Circumſtance attending 
its Demolition deſerves to be remarked, becauſe it ſhews the 
_ Temper and Spirit of the King. He directed a conſiderable 
number of new-coined Crown-Pieces to be buried in the Ruins, 
that if (through the Viciſſitudes of Fortune, to which all ſublu- 
nary Things are liable) this City ſhould ever be reſtored, there 
might remain ſome Memorial of its having had once the Honour 
of depending on the Crown of Britain. Thus, through Diſputes 
between the King and Parliament, the Briliſb Nation loſt a 
Place and Port of great Importance b. as 


b Konnee's. Complees Hikor-of e e m n 27 
Zurchet, Burnet, Echard, Rapin. Eng d, RIG P. 379, 429. 
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As it is on all Hands confeſſed, that never any E ngli/h» 
perhaps I might ſay, any Prince, without Diſtinction of Coun- 
tries, underſtood Maritime Affairs ſo well as Charles II, did; 
ſo it cannot ſurpriſe any intelligent Reader when we aſſert, that 
the Engliſh Navy received very great Advantages from his Skill 


and Care in Matters of this Nature. It muſt indecd be allowed, 


that he found the Fleet at his Reftauration in an excellent Situ- 


it muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, to the Honour of his Government, 
that he preſerved them in their ſeveral Poſts without any Re- 
ſpect to Party; which, without Queſtion, contributed not a little 
to the Increaſe of our Naval Poweri. How intent he was 


for the firſt ten Years of his Reign in promoting whatever 
had a Tendency this Way, appears from all the candid 


Hiſtories of thoſe Times, from the Collections of Orders, 
and other Public Papers relating to the Direction of the Navy 
while the Duke of York was Admiral, publiſhed of late Years, 
and in every Body's Hands * ; and in a ſhcrt and narrow Com- 


| paſs from the Speech made by the Lord-Keeper Bridgman, 


who affirmed, that from 1660 to 1670, the Charge of the Na- 


vy had never amounted to leſs than 500,000/7. a Year l. But 


| after the ſecond Dutch War the King grew more ſaving in 
this Article; and yet in 1678, when the Nation generally ex- 
ed a War with France, his Navy was in excellent Order. 
judicious Mr. Pepys, — > the Admiralty, has left 

de Y 5 3 


| Such as Sir George Ayſcue, Sir William Batten, Sir John Law. 


ſon, Sir Richard Stayner, Sir William Penn, and many others. 


* The Title of this Book is, Memoirs of the Engliſh Affairs, chiefly 
Naval, from the Year 1660 to 1673, by his Royal Highneſs James 
Duke of York, London, 1729, 8vo. 
England, by Sir Peter Pett, p. 185. The Deſign of this Speech was 
to induce the Houſe of Commons to grant a Supply for this 1 
Service of increaſing the Royal Navy, and having ſhewn the 
great Importance of ſuch a Proceeding, his Lordſhip goes on thus: 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, His Majeſty is confident that you will 


* not be contented to ſee him deprived of all the Advantages which 
he might procure hereby to his Kingdoms, nay, even to all Chriſten- 
* dom, in the Repoſe and Quiet of it. That you will not be content 


* alone to ſee your Neighbours ſtrengthening themſelves in Shipping, 
_ * ſo much more than they were before, and at Home to ſee the Go- 


*« vernment ſtruggling every Year with Difficulties, and not able to 
keep up our Navies equal with theirs. He finds that by his Ac- 
*« counts from the Year 1660 to the late War, the ordinary Charge 
of the Fleet, communibus annis, came to about 500,000 I. a Year, 
_ © and it cannot be ſupported with leſs.” | 


ation, and abundance of very able Men employed therein; and 


Happy future State of 
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us a particular Account of its State in the Month of Augu/? that 
Year ; which as it is very ſhort, I think it may not be amiſs to 
inſert *. SO OY, 


ABSTRACT of te FLEET. 
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Or theſe ſeventy fix were in Sea-Pay, the Storehouſes and 
Magazines in compleat Order ; and, which is ſtill more to the 
Purpoſe, thirty Capital Ships were then actually in building 
(eleven newly launched, and nineteen upon the Stocks): and 
that the Reader may frame a juſt Notion of the Increaſe of the 
Navy during this Part of the Kin 's Reign, I muſt obſerve, that 
at Midſummer 1660, the 9 conſiſted but of ſixty-five 
Veſſels of all Sizes, as appears by an original Letter under the 
Hand of Mr. Secretary Coventry n. But after this Period of Time, 
1 mean the Date of the Liſt, the King, finding himſelf extremely 

uneaſy at home, and conſequently in a Situation perplexed enough 
abroad, was perſuaded to alter the Management of his Navy; 
which he did in 1679, in order to make himſelf eaſy in his 

Civil Government, Sir Anthony Deane, Mr. Pepys, and ſeveral 
other old Officers of the Navy having been ſo unfortunate to 
incur the Diſpleaſure of the Houſe of Commons, by whom they 
were committed s. „ 

Tris new Adminiftration, with Reſpect to Naval Affairs, 
ſubſiſted about five Years, and if it had continued five Years 
longer, would in all Probability have remedied the Evils it had 
introduced, by wearing out the whole Royal Navy, and ſo leav- 
ing no room for future Miſtakes; and a juſt Senſe of this, ” | 

is. tee OAT NY 88 Om * 


m Memoirs relating to the State of the Royal Navy for ten Years, 
by Samuel Pepys, Eſq; p. 6. n Memoirs of Engliſh Affairs, chief- 
8 Naval, p. 12. The Hiſtory and Proceedings of the Houſe of 

ommons, printed for Richard Chandler, vol. i. p. 260. Pp 
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duced the King in 1684, to reſume the Management of the 
Fleet into his own Hands, to reſtore the old Officers, and 
to undertake the bringing Things once more into Order : but 
before any conſiderable Progreſs could be made in fo great 
a Work, his Majeſty died, and left the Care of it to his 
Succeſſor v. 5 | - 

THe Trade of the Nation I have heretofore ſhewed to have 


deen in a very declining Situation at the Time of the Reſtau- 


ration; and I have alſo obſerved, that it was much helped by 
ſeveral Treaties of Peace made ſoon after * ; and though I am 
far from denying, that through the King's too ſtriẽt Intercourſe 
with France, his running Counter, in many Reſpects, to the 
Intereſts as well as Inclinations of his beſt Subjects, and that 
diſſolute Spirit of Luxury and Corruption, which, if not intro- 
duced, was at leaſt countenanced and encouraged by the King's 
Temper and Practice, might hinder our Trade from reaching 
that Height which otherwiſe it would have done. Yet, upon the 
whole, 1 am fully perſuaded, that during his whole Reign we 


| were very great Gainers thereby; and this I think I can clearly 


make appear. In the firſt Place, the ſecond Dutch War was 
plainly undertaken for the ſake of Trade; nor can itbe conceived, 
that the Dutch would have puſhed us in the manner they did, 
from any other Motive than an Apprehenſion that from Rivals, 
we ſhould become their Superiors in Commerce, which from 
the Genius of their State, they could not patiently permit. In 
the next Place, let us confider the mighty Loſſes ſuſtained in 
the Space of fifteen Years bv the Plague, the Fire of London, 


and the two Dutch Wars. They have been computed, by Men 


much better ſkilled in Political Arithmetic than I pretend to be, 

at little leſs than twenty-ſeven Millions r. But ſuppoſing them 
to have amounted only to twenty Millions, the Nation muſt 
have been reduced to the loweſt Ebb of Poverty and Diſtreſs, 

if ſhe had not been relieved by the vaſt Profits of her foreign 
Trade. This it was that repaired the Loſs of our People in a 
ſurprizing Manner, raiſed the City of Lenden like a Phoenix, 
brighter and more beautiful for having been in Flames, and 
| Fn Ove increafed 


v Memoirs of the Royal Navy, by Mr. Pepys, p. 10. 1 See 
P- 150, and 154. r By Sir William Petty, in his Political Arith- 
metie, who, without doubt, underſtood the Grounds of that Art, as 
well as ever any Man did. Dr. D'avenant alſo was of the ſame Mind, 
and ſays expreſly, that theſe Loſſes might be computed at between 
24 and 27 Millions. Diſcourſes on the Public Revenue and Trade of 
England, vol, ii. p. 44. 
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increaſed our Shipping to double what it was at the Time of the 
| King's coming in. Theſe are Facts agreed on by the greateſt 
Men that ever handled Subjects of this Nature, grounded on 
ſuch Evidence as could not deceive them, and juſtifhed by Effects 
which even Poſterity may contemplate, and thence diſcern the 
Wiſdom and Truth of their Computations *. 
Tux Eaft-India Company were favoured and protected, eſ- 
pecially in the beginning of this Reign; the African Company 
was in the Zenith of its Glory, and brought in vaſt Profits to the 
Proprietors, and the Nation * Many of our Plantations were 
| ſettled by his Favour, ſuch as Penſyluania, Carolina, c. 
Others were reſtored to this Nation by his Arms, ſuch as New 
Tirk, and the Jerſeys ; and all had ſuch Encouragement, that 
they made quite another Figure than in former Times, as we 
may gueſs from what a modern Writer (no Way partial to this 
Prince) ſays of Barbadoes; that, during bis Reign, it maintain- 
ed jour hundred Sail of Ships, produced two hundred thouſand 
Pounds a Year Advantage to this Nation, and maintained one 
hundred thouſand People there and here*, Theſe are high 
Calculations; but I believe the peiſon who made them is able 
to juſtify them, and therefore I make no Queſtion that Sir Wil- 
| liam Petiy was in the Right when he calculated our Exports at 
ten Millions annum . This agrees very well with the 
State of our Cuſtoms, which fell then little ſhort of a Mil- 
lion, though in 1660, they were farmed for four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, as they were once let by Queen Elizabeth at 
thirty-ſix thouſand. Dr. D'avenant, an excellent Judge in 
theſe Matters, having duly weighed all the Calculations I have 
mentioned, and compared them with all the Lights he had re- 
ceived from long Experience, pronounces the Balance of Trade 
to have been in our Favour, in this Reign, two Millions a Year ; 
and leſs, I think, could not well be *. The Bounds preſcribed 
to this Work will not allow me to ſay more on this Subject; 
and I muſt have violated the Duty I owe to Truth and my 
Country, if I had ſaid leſs. N ML Cy 
ff. We 


_ ® See Pett's Happy future State of England, Sir William Petty's 
Political Arithmetic, and his Eſſays, Dr. D'avenant's Book before 
cited, and his Eſſay upon the Probable Methods of making People 
Gainers in the Balance of Trade. t See a general Treatiſe of 
Naval Trade and Commerce, vol. ii. Chap. 5. ..: > Þ. Curlon's 
Compendium of the Laws and Government of England, p. 512. 
See the Britiſh Empire, in America, under thoſe Titles. * Ibid. 
p- 166, 167. Y Political Arithmetic, p. 244. = Diſcourſes 
on the Public Revenues and Trade of England, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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W are now to ſpeak particularly of the moſt remarkable 
among thoſe illuſtrious Perſons whoſe gallant Actions at Sea, 
have been already occaſionally mentioned in this Hiſtory ; Men, 
who, in Point of —_— and Civil Virtues, have deſerved as 
well of their Country as Men could do, and whoſe Fame there- 
fore ought to be tranſmitted to Poſterity with due Reſpect. 
— in the firſt Place, let us take Notice of him to 
whoſe Loyalty we owe the Virtues of the reſt. ; 


General George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and Knight 


of the Garter. 


FF the intrinſic Worth of a Man's Adions were ſufficient to 


ſecure the Applauſe of ſucceeding Times, there would be 
little Occafion to enter minutely into the Memoirs of this 


great 
Soldier and Seaman, And, on the other Hand, if there be any 


thing laudable in removing thoſe Shades which the Envious are 


always throwing over the Reputation of the Worthy, then cer- 
tainly no Man's Life would claim greater Attention, than his 


of whom | am ſpeaking, the Merit of whoſe Services ſcarce 
| raiſed him more Friends than the Glory of them excited De- 


tractors. He was by Birth a Gentleman, deſcended on the Fa- 
ther's Side from an ancient and honourable Family, ſettled from 
the Time of Henry III. at Potheridge, in Devonſhire, and by 
the Female Line, ſprung from the victorious Edward IV. He 
was the ſecond Son of Sir Thomas Monk, a Man whoſe Quali- 


| ties and Virtues deſerved a better Fortune; for Time, in doing 


Honour 


2 The firſt Notice that I believe the World ever had of this Mat- 
ter, was from a Pamphlet, printed in 1659, entitled The Pedigree 
and Deſcent of his Excellency General Monk, ſetting forth, how he 
is deſcended from King Edward III. by a Branch and Slip of the 
White Roſe, the Houle of Vork; and likewiſe his Extraction from 
Richard King of the Romans. This was publiſhed with a View, I 
ſuppoſe, to countenance a Deſign ſome People had entertained of 
inclining the General to aſſume the Crown himſelf, inſtead of recal- 
ling the King. The Fact, however, is true, as to his Deſcent, as 


may be ſeen in Dugdale, and other Authors. But this Deſcent, could 


not poſſibly give him any Title to the Crown, ſince the Lady Francis 
Plantagenet was firſt married into the Family of Baſſet, and had Iſſue 
of that Marriage ; and, which is ſtill more to the Purpoſe, her Fa- 
ther Arthur, Viſcount L'iſle, was only Natural Son to Edward IV. 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that ſo thinking a Man as General 
Monk, deſpiſed ſuch a pitiful >train of Flattery, on a Circumſtance 
otherwiſe honourable to his Family. 
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Honour to his Family, had almoſt worn out his Eftate. His 
Son George was born the 6th of December, 1608, and his Father 
having not much Wealth to give him, intended him from his 
Childhood for the Sword, and therefore beſtowed on him ſuch 
an Education as was requiſite to qualify him for the Profeſſion of 
Arms, for which he gave a Proof of his Capacity, when he was 
ſcarce able to weild them b. 

In the firſt Year of the Reign of King Charles I. his Maje- 
fy, who had then in View a War with Spain, came down to 

lymouth, in order to inſpect the Naval Preparations that were 
making there. Sir Thomas Monk had a Mind to pay his Dut 
to his Prince, though his Debts (derived rather from his 1 
tors Extravagance than his own) made him ſomewhat afraid of 
the Law. To remedy this Evil, he ſent his Son George to the 
Under-ſheriff of Devonſhire, with a conſiderable Preſent, deſir- 
ing, that, on ſo extraordinary an Occaſion, he might be ſafe 
from any Inſult while he attended the King. The Sheriff took 
the Preſent, and granted his Requeſt ; but ſoon after, receiving 
a larger from one of his Creditors, took him in Execution, in 
the Face of the County. George Monk, whoſe Youth led him to 
think this a ſtrange Action, went to Exeter, and after expoſtu- 
lating with the Pettifogger, who was altogether inſenſible as to 
Reproaches, took his Leave of him in a more intelligible Lan- 
guage, and caned him fo heartily, that he left him in no Con- 
dition of following him. This Adventure ſent him on board 
the Fleet, which under the Command of Lord Vimbleton, 
ſhortly after, ſailed for Cadiz, when he was in the 17th Year 
of his Age : and thus he began, as he ended, his Service to his 
Country at Sea ©. 
In this Voyage he ſerved as a Voluntier, under his near Rela- 
tion, Sir Richard Greenville. The next Year we find him with 
a Pair of Colours, under the brave Sir John Burroughs, in the 
unfortunate Expedition to the Iſle of Rhee, Such unlucky Be- 
innings would certainly have daunted a leſs reſolute Mind than 
that of Mr. Monk, who was diſtinguiſhed in his Youth by a 
Steadineſs of Temper, which he maintained to his dying Hour, 
and which was equally incapable of being heated by Paffion or 
chilled by Fear. %% ad} 

In the 1628, being then compleatly of Age, he went over 
into Holland, and ſerved in the Regiment of the Earl of Oxferd, 


and 


b Theſe Particulars are taken from the Life of General Monk, 
written by Dr. Gumble, his Life by Doctor Skinner, and what is ſaid 
of him in Prince's Worthies of Devon. < Skinner's Life of Ge- 
neral Monk, p. 11. | 
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and afterwards in that of the Lord Goring, who gave him the 
Command of his own Company, before he was thirty Years of 
Age. In this Service Mr. Monk was preſent in ſeveral Sieges 
and Battles, and purſuing ſteadily the Study of his Profeſſion, 
became a compleat Maſter thercin. In the laſt Year of his Stay 
in Holland, his Winter-Quarters were aſſigned him in Dort, 
where the Magiſtrates punithing ſome of his Soldiers for Mat- 


ters proper for the Inſpection of a Court-Martial, Captain 


Monk expoſtulated the Matter ſo warmly, that the Point came 
to be decided by the Prince of Orange, who, though he in a 
like Caſe had given Judgment in Favour of Sir Richard Cave, 
(and thereby miſled the Captain) now, to gratify the People, 
gave it for the Burghers, which ſo diſguſted ont, who, under 


a a calm Behaviour, concealed a high Spirit, that he ſoon after 
_ threw up his Commiſſion, and never ſaw the Dutch after, as a 


Friend 4. 

Ox his Return Home, he found his Country in great Confu- 
fion, a War newly broke out wit? the Rebellious Scots, and an 
Army raiſing to chaſtiſe them, in which he ſerved as Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, under the Earl of Newport, and- if his Advice 
had been taken, Things had not ended as they did. When 
the War blazed out in Ireland, in 1641, He, through the Fa- 


vour of his Couſin, the Earl of Leicęſter, then Lord-Lieute- 
nant, was appointed to command his own Regiment ; in which 


poſt he did great Service, and might have been Governor of 
Dublin, but for the Jealouſy of the Earl of Ormondef, In 1643, 
he returned into England to ſerve his Majeſty, to whom he 
was introduced at Oxford, and honoured with a Conference 
which laſted ſome Time, and which ſatisfied the King how ill 


he had been uſed by his Minifters, who, upon ſome dirty Intel - 


ligence from Dublin, prevailed upon his Majeſty to take away 
his Regiment, and give it to Major Warren, a Man of ſo much 
h Honour, 


d Gumble, Skinner, Prince, cc. Skinner's Life of Monk, 


p. 18. Where he aſſerts, that Lieutenant Monk was one of the few 


Officers who ſeconded the Earl of Strafford in his Defire of fighting 
the Scots inſtead of treating with them ; which at all Events muſt 


have ſerved the King's Purpoſe : but his Tenderneſs for his Coun- 
trymen ruined him, and by bearing ſo much from Rebels in one King- 


dom, he invited a Rebellion in another. f Skinner's Life of Gene- 
ral Monk, p. 21. Ludlow tells us in his Memoirs, p. 77. that when 
Ormonde ſent him over, he ordered him to be confined in the Ship, 
becauſe he had made a Scruple of ſerving againſt the Parliament with 
Forces raiſed by their Authority. This ſhews, that General Monk was 
not ſuch a Soldier of Fortune as Burnet, and ſome other Writers, would 
make him, but that he had always a great Reſpe& to Principle. 
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Honour, that had much Difficulty in prevailing on him to 
accept it. Te dab Colonel Mt ſome Amends, the King 
conſtituted him Major-General of the 1r; Brigade, and then 


ſent him to his Command, which he had not enjoyed long, 


before he with many other Officers were ſurprized by Sir Tbo- 
mut Fairfax, and ſent Priſoner to Hull, from whence, by ſpe- 
cial Direction of the Parliament, he was transferred to the 
Tower of London, where he remained ſeveral Years a Priſoner, 
in Circumſtances narrow enough ; though his Brother, who 
was a Royaliſt, and conſequently the leſs able, did what he 


could for him, and his generous Maſter ſent him from Oxford 


one hundred Pounds in Gold ; which was a large Sum out of 
ſo = an Exchequer 8. OE 
_ Is 


1646-7, when the Fury of the Civil War was over by 


the total Ruin of the King's Affairs, Colonel Monk accepted a 
Commiſhon under his Relation the Lord Z'ifle, whom the Par- 
| liament had appointed to the Government of Ireland. When 
in Conſequence of this, he obtained his Liberty, he went before 
he left the Tower to pay his Reſpects to the venerable Doctor 


Matthew Wren, Lord Biſhop Ely, and ny ray his Bleſ- 


ſing, the Colonel took his Leave in theſe Words, My Lord, 


Jam now going to ſerve the King, the beſt I may, againſt his 


Bloody Rebels in Ireland; and I hope I ſhall one Day live to do fur- 
ther Service to the Royal Cauſe in England b. At this Time, 
| however, he was not very i; 


with the Marquiſs of Ormonde hindered either of them from 
' ſerving their Country effectually. But Colonel Monk did not 
long remain idle in England; for the Parliament knew his 
Abilities too well, and had too quick a Senſe of the State of 
Iriſb Affairs not to employ him in the only Service to which he 


woas inclined : and thus he returned a third Time into Ireland, 


with the Title of Commander in Chief of the Engl; Forces in 

the North, where he affociated with Monroe, who commanded 

| a Body of Scots; and though it was a very difficult Thing to 

e ſuch a conjun& Authority, yet the Prudence of Monk 

enabled him to ſurmount this Difficulty, and ſome which were 

yet greater. He was forced to make War without _ 
| whi 


s Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 25. See alſo the Preface by Dr. 
Webſter, where there is a Letter from Mr. Monk to his elder 
Brother, dated from the Tower, Nov. 6, 1644, acknowledging the 
. Receipt of 50 l. and defiring the like Sum. b Skinner's Life of 


Monk, p. 28. This Fact was taken Notice of in Biſhop Wren's Diary, 


once in the Poſſeſſion of Dr. Moore Biſhop of Ely. 


r after a ſhort Stay in 
that Kingdom he returned with Lord L'iſe, whoſe Difference 
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which he did fo effectually as to reduce Owen Roe O Neile, to 
the utmoſt Diſtreſs, by carrying off Proviſions where that was 
practicable, and burning them where it was not. Yet in the 
Spring of the Year 1649, Colonel Mont found himſelf in fo 
weak a Condition by the Deſertion brought on his Army through 
the Deteſtation the Soldiers had of the King's Murder, that he 
was conſtrained to enter into a Treaty with this Owen Roe 
O Neile, ; which certainly ſaved the few Troops he had under 
his Command, and thereby preſerved the Parliament's Intereſt in 
that Country !, However, it gave ſuch Offence, that on his 
Return he was ſubjected to a ſtrict Enquiry by the Houſe of 
Commons, who after a full Hearing of the Matter, came to a 
Reſolution againſt the Treaty, but in Juſtification of Mon#'s 
Intention therein, which ſome think the General never forgot *. 
I muſt own this appears to me one of the darkeſt Parts of 
Hiſtory ; but what I find moſt probable is, that the Parliament's 
Reſolution was intended purely to wipe off the Odium of hav- 
ing treated with an /riſþ Papiſt, and that Colonel Monk did 
nothing therein but under Direction: and this I think ſufficient- 
ly appears from the Parliament's having carried on a private 
Treaty with an Agent of O Neile's at Londen ', and from the 
Stile of their Reſolution, in which, though they declare the Fact 
to be criminal, yet they admit the Man to be innocent ; which 
I conceive he could not well be, unleſs he had known their 
Intentions w. 5 , | 
OLIVER Cromwell was now entruſted with the ſole Direc- 
tion of the [riſþ War, and Monk was out of all Employment; 
which might have ftraitned him in his private Fortune, if his 
elder Brother had not died without Iſſue Male, by which he in- 


herited | 
i Ludlow's Memoirs, Gumble's Life of Monk, Skinner's Life of 
Monk. k Moderate Intelligencer from June 7 to 14, 1649, No. 


221. Hiſtory of Independency, part ii. p. 226. Whitlock's Me- 
morials, Hiſtory of the War in we Ber 5 the ſeveral Lives of 
Monk before · cited. I Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 294, 295- 
n The Reſolution is in theſe Words, That this Houſe doth utterly 
* diſapprove of the Proceedings of Colonel Monk in the Treaty 
and Ceſſation made between him and Owen Roe O Neile ; and 
* that this Houſe doth deteſt the Thoughts of cloſing with any Farty 
© of Popiſh Rebels there, who have had their Hands in ſhedding Eng- 
* liſh Blood. Nevertheleſs the Houſe being ſatisfied, that what the 
* ſaid Colonel Monk did therein, was, in his Apprehenſion, neceſſa- 
« ry for the Preſervation of the Parliament of England's Intereſt ; 
That the Houſe is content the further Conſideration thereof, as to 
* him, be laid aſide, and ſhall not at any Time hereafter be called 
in Queſtion.” | 
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herited the Eſtate of the Family. About this Time alſo he 
declared his Marriage, or perhaps ſomewhat later ; for, it 
| ſeems, he did not care the World ſhould know he had a Wife, 
till he was ſure of a Fortune to maintain ber. His Repoſe 
was of no long Continuance ; for in the Year 1650, Cromuell, 
when he was about to march into Scotland againſt the King, 
engaged him to accept of a new Commiſſion. Skinner and ſome 
other Writers talk of a ſecret Fate which over-ruled him in this 


Action ©; nay, ſome of them would inſinuate, that it was purely 


to revenge the Treaſon of the Scots againſt King Charles l. 
that he took Arms againſt them now, when they were fighting 
to reſtore King Charles II. But I muſt freely own, that it 
appears to me the higheſt Impiety to —_ upon the Pro- 
vidence of God, what would be thought Weakneſs in Man ; 
as, on the other Hand, I ſee no Reaſon why we ſhould ſacri- 


fice Truth to our Zeal for any Perſon, or any Cauſe. I revere 


Men as much as any Man, and yet I muſt ſpeak it as my Opi- 
nion, that he deſerted his Principles upon this Occaſion, that he 
might gratify his Ambition. Cromwell was fo ſenſible of his 
Merit, that he took a very unuſual Way to provide him with a 
Regiment, by drawing ſix Companies out of Sir Arthur Haſle- 
rig's, and ſix out of Colonel Fenwick's Regiment; and to ſecure 
him farther, he made him Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, 
and thus he was again embarked with the Parliament through 
the Intereſt of their General 23. e 


In this Expedition Cromwell, though he was a very great 


Officer, certainly ran into a dangerous Error, which he diſ- 
covered ſomewhat of the lateſt, and then began to retreat to- 
wards Dunbar, the Scots preſſing hard upon his Rear. Finding 
himſelf diſtreſſed, he called a Council of War, in which Opi- 
nions were divided, till General Monk delivered his in theſe 
Words, Sir, the Scots have Numbers and the Hills ; thoſe are 
their Advantages : we have Diſcipline and Deſpair, two Things 
that will make Soldiers fight ; and theſe are ours. My Advice, 
therefore, is to attack them immediately; which if you follow, 1 
am ready to command the Van. His Propoſal being accepted, he 

the Attack, and, as Ludlow acknowledges, was the In- 
ſtrument of that Victory, which gained Cromve!ll! ſo great Re- 
putation . The following Summer he ſpent in reducing the 


beſt 

» Skinner's Life of General Monk, p. 33. Lives Engliſh and Fo- 
reign, Thurloe's Papers, vol. i. p. 470. © Life of General 
Monk, p. 36. ? See Gumble's Life of Monk, and Prirce's 


Worthies of Devon. q Whitlock, Ludlow, Sir Philip Warwick's 
Memoirs. r Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 38. Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, vol. i. p. 328. 
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beſt Part of Scotland, and particularly the Town of Dundee, 


which made a good Defence: he took it notwithſtanding by 


Storm, put 600 of the Garriſon to the Sword, and committed 
other Acts of Severity, which, however neceſſary they might 
be to his private Intereſt, were certainly detrimental enough to 
his public Character, the Thing itſelf rendering him terrible to 
the Royaliſts, and the Manner of it giving Diſtaſte to General 
Ludlow, and all the ſober Men ot that Party *. "The Fatigue 


of ſo much Buſineſs, and perhaps ſome extraordinary Agitations 


of Mind, threw him into a dangerous Fit of Sickneſs, upon this 
he applied for Leave to return into England ; which having 
obtained, he went to Bath, recovered his Health, and coming 
to Londim, found himſelf named a Commiſſioner for bringing 
about an Union between Scotland and England, in which 
without Doubt he was properly employed, ſince few People 
at om Time knew the Intereſt of both Nations better than he 
did t. | | 

THE Dutch War gave Occaſion for removing General Mond 
from his Command in Scotland, in order to employ him on 


board the Fleet. The Death of Colonel Popham made Way 
for this. It was neceſſary to ſupply his Loſs, by ſending an ex- 


perienced Officer in his Stead, and this induced the Parliament 
to caſt their Eyes upon Mont. He was now near fuity-five 
Years of Age, which ſeemed a little of the lateſt to bring a 
Man into a new Scene of Life. Yet it muſt be remembered 
that he was bred in a Maritime County, and had ſeived at Sea 
in his Youth ; ſo that the Preferment was not abſo.:utely out 
of his Way ; or, if it was, he ſoon made it appcar, that he 
could eaſily inure himſelf to any Service that might be benefici- 
al to his Country. We find him with the Fleet in May, 1053, 
and on the 2d of June he engaged the Dutch Fleet, being on 
board The Reſolution with Admiral Deane, who, in the begin- 
ning of the Action was killed by a Chain-Shot, a new Invention 

| generally 


* Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 40. where he ſlips over the Matter | 


without any particular Notice, Lives Engliſh and Foreign. p. 137. 


where it is expreſly ſaid, that he put the Governor, Robert Lumſ- 
dane, and 800 of his Garriſon to the word. Sir Philip Warwick in 


his Memoirs, p. 361, ſays, the Governor was barbarou#!;” ſhot, after 
Quarter given, by a fanatic Officer. General Ludlow, n his Me- 
moirs, vol. i. p 366, affirms quite the contrary, viz. that he ſtormed 
Dundee, and being entered, put 5 or 600 to the Sword. and command- 
ed the Governor, with divers others, to be killed in cold Blood. 
© Gumble's and Skinner's Life of Monk. Es | 
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generally aſcribed to de /Fit*, Mink with great Preſence of 
Mind threw his Cloak over the Body, and having fetched two 
or three Turns, and encouraged the Men to do their Duty, 
ordercd it to be removed into his Cabin. The Diſpute conti- 
nued two Days, and ended at laſt in a compleat Victory gained 
by the Erg//h. The Dutch, it is true, denied this, and the 
States went ſo far as to ſend a Letter to their Foreign Miniſters, 
dirccting them to aſſert that it was but a drawn Battle “; yet 
Van Tromp in his Letter acknowledges the contrary, and lays 
the blame on the Want of Ammunition, and the baſe Behavi- 
our of many of his Captains *. This is certain, that Monk dif- 
covered upon this Occaticn ſuch a Spirit of puſhing Things to 
the utmoſt, as gave him great Reputation. He ſoon encreaſed 
this, by engaging the Dutch again the 29th of Tuly, when he 
likewiſe tought two Days, and gained a compleat Victory, as 
ve have elſewhere ſhewn?, and ſhall therefore inſiſt only on 
a few Particulars relating to his Conduct in this Place. The 
| Dutch Fleet was far ſuperior to his, and yet he not only attacked 
them, but engaged with thirty Sail of Light Frigates, while the 
reſt of the Fleet were a- ſtern, and could not get up. The 3oth 
proved a foul Day, and fo prevented any further fighting. On 
the 31ſt the Dutch had a Supply of twenty-five large Ships, which 
did not hinder Mint, (who now commanded in Chief) from at- 
tacking them, though he knew they had another great Advan- 
tage, viz. a Number of Fire-ſhips, whereas he had none : nay, 
as if he had been ſecure of the Victory, he gave Orders, that 
no Ship ſhould be taken, or Quarter given ; for he ſaw that 
ſending off Ships to convoy them, weakened his own Fleet, 
and thereby leſſened the EffeAs of their Victories 2. His Judg- 
ment appeared to be right from the Conſequence of this Bat. 
tle, in which the Loſs of the Dutch, eſpecially that of their 
gallant Admiral Von Tromp was ſo great, that it would not ad- 
mit of any Diſguiſe ; but the States were forced to ſend their 
Miniſters hither, to conclude a Peace upon any Terms that 
could be got a. After this, he was ſent upon the Coaſt of Hol- 
| e | El ts es land. 


V ® $kinner's Life of Monk, p. 45. Lives Engliſh and Foreign, p 

139. Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, p. 366. Whitlock, Ludlow, 
Rapin, &c. The Reader may find this very Letter in Thurloe': 
Papers, vol. i. p. 273. * This Letter is alſo printed in the ſame 
Collection, vol. 1. p. 270. P. 10% z Baſnage Annales 
des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 240. Heath's Chronicle, p. 348. Bur- 
chet, Columna Roſtrata, Echard, Rapin. a Clarendon, Whit- 
lock, Ludlow, Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, and Skinner's Life of 
Monk. : 
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land, to deſtroy all the Pretenſions of the Dutch, and to make 
their People ſenſible that they were throughly beaten. On his 
Return to Londen he found the little Pariiament fitting by the 


Authority of General Cromwell, who treated Monk however ſo 
kindly, that the General began to be jealous of him, til! upon 


repeated Converſations, he was throughly perſuaded that Monk 


thought them, what he was willing every Body ſhould think 


them, a Crew of ignorant Enthuſiaſts; and then he became 


perfectly eaſy, and took Monk into his Favour, who, notwith- 
ſtanding all this Kindneſs, declared himſelf againſt the Peace 
intended with the Dutch, which Cremwell nevertheleſs made, 
having taken upon him the Title of Protector. And to this the 


States contributed not a little by their Ambaſſadors, who repre- 


ſented to General Cromwell, that the Parliament he had been 
pleaſed to call, were a Set of Men fitter for Bedlam than the 
Government of a State, with whom it was impoſſible to treat 
or conclude any Thing; but that, if he would aſſume the Go- 
vernment, they would ſubmit to any Terms he ſhould think 
reaſonable*®, When he was once fixed in his Protectorate, and 
felt the Weight of governing three Kingdoms, he began to 


think of eaſing himſelf, by ſending proper Officers into two of 


them; and in this Partition, Scotland fell to the Share of Ge- 
neral Mank. It was in the Spring of the Lear 1654, that Crom- 
well took this Reſolution, and Monk readily accepting the Com- 
miſſion, went down thither in the Month of Apri/ſ®. 
Hx found the Kingdom in the utmoſt Confuſion, the Exgliſb 


Army very ſmall,and very ill governed, being under the Command 


of Colonel Deane, a timorous Man, and one that knew not how 
to direct any thing in ſuch a critical Conjuncture. A great 
Part of the Nobility were in Arms for the King ; and as to the 


_ reſt of the People, „ e ſplit into innumerable Parties, by 


Quarrels amongſt their Miniſters 4. The General ſhewed him- 
ſelf a true Servant of Cromiuell's; he not only purſued the Bu- 
ſineſs of the War indefatigably, but by ſetting a Price on the 
Heads of the principal Cavaliers, filled their Minds with ſuch 


Diſtruſts, that they ever after acted as in Confuſion ©. He 


| erected | 


» Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 51. © Carrington's Life of 
Cromwell, Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 55. Whitlock's Memorials. 
© Clarendon, Whitlock, Heath, Gumble, and Skinner's Life of Monk. 
* See this Proclamation, ſigned G. Monk, and dated at Dalkeith, 
May sth. 1654. In it he mentions Major General Middleton, the 
Earl of Athol, the Earl of Seaforth, the Lord Viſcount Kenmure, 
and Major General Dayel ; for the killing of whom, or bringing them 
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erected Ga iſons and Magazines in the moſt diſtant Parts of 
the Nation, uſing ſuch Severity towards all who reſiſted, and 
ſuch Lenity to all who ſubmitted, that in a very ſhort Time 
he ſubdued the whole Ningdom. When the War was over, 
he fixed himſclt at the Houfe of the Counteſs of Buccleugh, 
at Dalkeith, within four Miles of Edinburgh; where, while 
he governcd the Kingdom more abſolutely than moſt of its 
Monarchs had done, be lived with all the Moderation of a 
private Man, and made Huſbandry and Gardening his ſole Di- 
ve:fionsf, Cromwell ſent down a Commiſhon to direct Civil 
Affaiis, under the Title of a Council of State, conſiſting of 
the Lord Brogbhi! who was Preſident, Colonel HH: ward, atter- 
wards Earl of Carlifle, Colonel I/illiam Lockhart, Colonel 
aurian Scroop. Colonel Jahn Metham, and Major-General 
Diſbrews. The Majority of this Council concurred with Monk 
in every Thing, fo that in the main, the Civil as well as Mi- 
litary Power was in his Hands, and he managed it in ſuch a 
Manner, that the People had not either Reaſon or Inclination 
to complain; but on the contrary, were very thankful and 
contented. He ſeems, however, by his Letters, to have been 
ſtrongly attached to Crommwe!l, ſince we find, that he not only 
communicated to him all that he could diſcover of the King's 
Intelligence there with others, but ſent him alſo the Copy of a 
Letter, written by King Charles II. to himſelf; which hitherto has 
been always mentioned as a Proof of Menb's early Affection 
for the King's Service, on a Suppoſiti n, that though he did 
not anſwer, he concealed it; wlich Suppoſition is now over- 
turned b. Yet all his Precau:ion dil not ſecure him from the 
Jealouſy of the Protector, who was actually contriving how 
to remove him, when Death put an End to his Projects. A 
little before his End however, he wrote the General a long 
Letter, concluding with the following P-{tſc:ipt, which I con- 
ceive affords us a better Picture of Oliver, than is any 
where to be met with, and which is ſingular drawn by his 
oven Hand !. 9 . 

. c THERE 


Priſoners to an Engliſh Gariſon, he offers 200 Pounds a Head. This 
Proclamation is in the late Collection of Thurloe's State-Pa pers vol. 
3. p. 261. f Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 70. Gumble, Prince, 
&c. E Clarendon, Whitlock, Heath, Skinner. Prince. h This 
Letter of King Charles II. to Monk, is dated Colen, Auguſt 12, 1655, 
and was communicated to Dr. Peter Baru ick, by Monks Son, as a 
Proof of his Father's early Loyalty : but it appears from Thurloe's 
Papers, that Monk gave an Account of every Thing that paſſed in 
Scotland, and particularly ſent him up this very Letter, with many 
others. ! Skiuner's Life of Monk, p. 72. 
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« THERE be that tell me, that there is a certain cunning 
Fellow in Scotland, called George Monk, who is ſaid to lye in 
% wait there, to introduce Charles Stuart, I pray uſe your 
Diligence to apprehend him, and ſend him up to me.” 


YET, as a Creature of Cromwell's, he was hated by the Com- 


mon-wealth Party, and a Conſpiracy had been formed againſt 
him by Colonel Overton, in which Sindercome had undertaken 
to murder the General, who afterwards made a like Attempt 
upon Crommvell ; but Monk having diſcovered and diſappointed 
the Plot, contented himſelf with ſending the Authors of it 
up to London *. The principal Cauſe of the Protectoi's Jea- 
louſ::,, was the Kindneſs ſhewn by the General to the Scots, 
for finding them of his own Temper, that is to ſay, of a Civil, 
though reſerved Nature, he admitted them freely to his Preſence, 


of what Party ſoever they were. Immediately on Oliver's 


Death, he proclaimed Richard, from whom he received a very 


| kind Letter, which contained a Fact not likely to be true, viz. 


that his Father had directed him to be governed chicfly by 
 Maink's Advice; whereas he was ſcarce in his Senſes, when he 
appointed him to the Succeſſion I. The further to conciliate 
AMbnk's Friendſhip, the Protector ſent down Commiſſary Carges, 
Brother to Lady Mint, laden with Tromiſes; which, however, 


had no Effect upon the wary General, who received his Com- 
mands reſpe&fully, wrote a civil Anſwer to Thurlze's ſmooth 
Letter, and took all the Care he could to ſecure his Command 
in Scetland, *till he faw what Turn Things in England would 


take, it having been his Opinion, that, if Oliver had lived much 
longer, he would have been ſhaken in his Seat u. 


THe ſucceeding Troubles in England, therefore, were very 


far from ſurpriſing him. On the contrary, they were u hat he 
looked for, and expected; and it was very eaſy to foreſee, that 
in Conſ:quence of them, ſome Attempts would be made to re- 
ſtore the King. It would be h eſide the Deſign of this Treatiſe; 


it would require much more Room than we have to ſpare ; and, 
after all, it would be in a great Meaſure needleſs, confidering 
| what has been already written on the Subject, for us to enter 


deeply into the Intiizues made uſe of, while General Monk 


was in Scotland, to bring him into that Intereſt . We ſhall 


3 content 


k Thurloe's State Papers, vol. iv. p. 132. | Skinner's Life of 
Monk, p. 75. m Clarendon, Whitlock, Gumble, Skinner, and 
Price. The Curious Reader may conſult the Life of Dean 

Barwick, 
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content ourſelves therefore with ſaying, that he acted in this 
Matter with the utmoſt Prudence and CircumſpeQtion ; fo that 
what the Earl of Clarendon and Biſhop Purnet have ſuggeſted, 
that he was a Man of flow Parts and flender Abilities, ought to 
be conſidered rather as the Effect of their Prejudices, than of 
the General's Conduct . The Truth is, they were both out 
of this Secret ; that is to ſay, the former had no Hand in it, 
and the latter had never ſo much as heard of it, which was 
Reaſon enough for them to write as they did. The General's 
Council conſiſted chiefly of Ladies. He correſponded in Eng- 
land with the Lady Saville; he managed all Ccotland by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Counteſs of Buccleugh, and conſulted much, in 
regard to his perſonal Conduct, with his Wife, a Woman of quick 
Parts, and a thorough Royaliſt, He had, beſides, ſome Confi- 
dents, who will appear to Poſterity more worthy of the Truſt 
he repoſed in them, for having never boaſted of the Aſſiſtance 
they gave him, as others did, who afforded him much leſs, 
Among the firit, I reckon his Wife's Brother Doctor Clarges, 
Colonel Cloberry, and General AZcrgan ; amongſt the latter his 
Chaplains Price and Gumble, with many others v. . 

In the Management of all great Undertakings, the ſureſt 
Signs of a true Genius, is, the Diſpoſition of its ſeveral Parts. 
This ſhews the firſt Mover; this marks the ruling Character, 
that Superiority of Skill and Conduct which denominates a Man 
truly wiſe and great. Let us ſee, then, what it was Monk was 
| 88 5 * 


Barwick, wherein he will find the beſt Accounts that were ever pub 
liſhed of this Matter; and yet the Earl of Clarendon ſays nothing of 
the Services of this Doctor John Barwick, though no Man was better 
acquainted with them than himſelf: which ſhews, that there are ome 
Things in which that Hiltory is not altogether to be depended on. 
o It is clear from what Lord Clarendon ſays, that he was altogether 
unacquainted with the General's Intentions, and could only collect 
his Deſign from his Manner of acting. His Reſervedneſs, therefore, 
to ſo haughty a Man, might well enough induce him to ſpeak fo 
coldly as he does of the General's 5 Vet he does not 
retend to enter deeply into his Character, as Burnet does, who muſt 
1 much leſs of it, and that only from Converſation in a Court 
where Monk's Patriotiſm and Severity of Morals, had left him few 
Friends. and created him many Enemies. The Capital Secret 
of the Reſtauration was the General's forming the Deſign of it, which 
he did in Scotland, and by the Aſſiſtance of the Counteſs of Buccleugh, 
drew all the Loyal Nobility to confide in him: a Thing which Biſhop | 
Burnet knew nothing of, though it was in Truth the great Spring of 


the Affair, and the cleareſt Proof that the General acted uniformly 
through the whole Expedition. 
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to overthrow, what to eſtabliſh, and what Force he had to do 
it with, He was to change a Settlement, new indeed in itſelf, 
but in Appearance, ſo much the ſtronger, having all the Au- 
tharity in the three Kingdoms; a Veteran Army of upwards of 
30,000 men in England and Ireland, and a victorious Fleet on 
its Side, He was to reſtore a loſt Cauſe, in the Opinion of its 
beſt Friends; a Cauſe which he durſt not ſo much as own ; a 
Cauſe againſt which himſclf had done much, and the Troops he 
commanded, more; all which he was to do, with a Body of be- 
tween 5 and 6000 Men, which were fo ſar from being better 
Troops than thoſe they were to oppoſe, that in Reality they were 
not their Equals. Yet he performed what he purpoſed, he tri- 
umphed over all theſe Difficulties ; and he did this by a juſt Diſ- 
tribution of the ſeveral Parts of his Scheme, any one of which, 
had it been omitted or miſplaced, had ruined the whole. 

He ſecured Scotland behind him, raiſed a ſufficient Sum of 
Money to put the firſt Springs ia Motion, and excited ſuch 
a Spirit in his Army, as fitted it for the preſent Work. Next 
he took Care to ſtir the Humours in the Body Politic ; to rouſe 
and animate all the Parties in the Nation, that they might 
move, and act, and ſhew their Strength. He fet up Fanfax 
againft Lambert, and broke his Veteran Army, by ſhewing 
them their old General. He made uſe of honeſt Doctor Price 
to feed the Royaliſts with Hopes, while his own Actions could 
give them none. By the talkative Mr. Gumble, he wrought 
upon the Common-wealth*'s Men: by gracious and yet general 
Anſwers, he kept himſelf well with all Partics, without declar— 
ing for any, He prevailed with the Parliament to part with a 
better Army than his own, merely from the Opinion of his be- 
iog their be/? Friend When he came to Lond:n, he ſhewed 
himſelf the very be/? of their Servants, by obſcquiouſly per form- 
ing the dirtieſt of their Work, and thereby proving them to 
be the T of Maſters, he paved the Way for outing them of 
their Authority. Thus he went beyond them in their own. 
Arts, outſtripped them in Cunning, and having the City and 
the Country, as well as the Flect and the Amo, on his Side, 
he gave Law to thoſe who had been ſo long Drators 1. 

By recalling the ſecluded Member, he of a Rump made them 
a Houſe, and, by their own Conſent, fairly diflolved that long 
Parliament, which might — have been everlaſting. Af- 

4 ter 


à See Clarendon, Whitlock, Ludlow, Kennet, Echard, Rapin; 
as alſo Gumb'e's Life of Monk, Doctor Price's Myſtery and Method 
of the Reſtauration, Skinner's Life of Monk, and Sir Philip War- 
wick's Memoirs, 
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ter doing all this, he did ſtill more; he refuſed the Kingdom, 
when it was offered him by the diſtracted Republicans, to keep 
it from i's right Owner, and when our old Enemies, the French, 
would have lent him their Aſſiſtance to have hindred the Return 
of a Monarch, who they ſoreſaw, unleſs they miſled him, muſt 
be the firſt in Europe; and this they did as good Politicians, 
though that Monarch was a Grandſon of France. But Monk 
generouſly deſpiſed a Diadem to which he had no Right, and 
with equal Grennek of Mind, refuſed to make any Terms 
with him to whom it belonged . He ſaw the Folly of cobling 
Conſtitutions, and pretending to take Power from one Set of 
Men to give it to an: ther : he choſe, therefore, like a wiſe 
and honeit Man, to fix Things upon their old Boitom, and to 
leave the King's Power, and the People's Freedom, to be diſ- 
cuſſed in the only Aſſembly that could have a Right to meddle 
with thems, Thus was the Reſtauration begun, proſecuted, 
and perfected by Mind, who received as Favours from the King, 
his Titles, Preferments and Fortune ; which to be ſure he might 
have had in another Way. And yet this is the Man whom al- 
| moſt all our Hiſtories treat, as having .only ſecond Rate Parts, 
acting as he was prompted by Men of briſker Tempers, and in- 
vited by favourable Occaſions; as 2 horrid Diſſembler, though 
he refuſed to take the Engagement, and was never concerned 
in the War againft Charles I. as an avaritious, all-graſping Per- 
ſon, though it is c aicfid, that he aſked nothing from his So- 
vereign, to whom he gave all; as a Man utte:ly unfit for Bu- 
ſineſs, who yet had ſhewn himſelf a great Captain i in Ireland, 
an excellent Governor in Scatland, and a profound Stateſman in 
England; not to mention his Reputation as an Admiral, acquired 
by humbling Holland but it is one Thing to merit a Character, 
and another to purchaſe it. The latter was not Mon#'s Talent, 
he provided for his Relations and Friends, but he was no En- 


courager 


. wa on the Credit of the Earl of Shafteſbury, has pub- 
liſhed a very itrange Story in relation to the Conduct of this great 
Man. as if he had agreed with the French Ambaſſador to take upon 
him the Government; which Story is reported at large by Echard 
in his Hiſtory, p. 757. But this, as it is incredible in its Nature, ſo 
it is improbable in its Circumſtances, and ſupported by no Authority 
in the World, but that of a vain Man, who was deſirous of taking 
the Merit of the Reſtauration to bimſelf. 3 The very Enemies of 
Monk have always allowed him this eminent Service of reſtoring the 
King without Conditions, to which we owe that ten Years Calm, ſuc- 
ceeding the King's Return; whereas, if he had ſubmitted to Condi- 


tions, we muſt, from the Nature of Things, have relapſed into Con- 
fuſion immediately, 
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courager of Flatterers, and withal being a bad Courtier, he was 
ſeldom thought of after the Re{tauration but when he was ne- 
ceſſary, and this happening pretty often, leads us to the reſt of 
his Hiſtory, in which we ſhall till find him appear with Ho- 
nour, and perform with Succeſs, 5 

Tu Command of the Army was continued to the Duke of 
Albemarle as long as there was an Army to command: he was 
likewiſe made Maſter of the Horſe, and one of the King's Bed- 
chamber. Biſhop Burnet has ſaid abundance of invidious 
Things of him; and this will make it neceſlary to ſhew how 
falſe 1 are, and how little Credit is due to all the Inſinuations 
of that Prelate againſt this great Man's Character. He ſays he 
was ravenous, as well as his Wife, who was a mean contempti- 
ble Creature, (bad Words theſe in a Biſhop's Mouth, who at 
other Times could ſay ſoft Things of the Ladies) and adds, that 
he ſoon loſt all perſonal Regard by becoming uſeleſs: When 
he was created a Duke, the King ſettled 7000 l. a Year on him, 
though 100,000 J. had been propoſed before the Reſtauration 


took Place. When he was called up by Writ to the Houſe of 


Lords, he was attended by almoſt a whole Houſe of Commons 
to the Door; a very unuſual Mark of Reſpect, which could on- 

ly be due to extraordinary Merit, and muſt have flowed from 
their Senſe of it. Various Plots were framed immediately after 
the King's Return; and in all theſe the Duke's Life was par- 
ticularly aimed at ; this ſeems to be a ſtrong Proof of his Con- 
ſequence, and, if we were to demand another, we cannot deſire 
a better than what all the Hiſtories of thoſe Times tell us, viz. 
That theſe Inſurrections were chiefly ſuppreſſed by his Activity 


at the Head of his own faithtul Regiment u. His Succeſs in this 


Reſpect gave him an Opportunity of deſerving as much from 
the Nation by his Patriotiſm, as ever he did from the King by 
his Loyalty. It was ſuggeſted in Council, that theſe Tumults 
ſhewed how little Uſe could be made of Trained-Bands ; 
and, therefore, that it was fit a Part of the Army ſhould be 
kept up. The Duke ſaid, this could not be done without giving 
the People a Jealouſy of the King ; and that the beſt Way to 
gain their Aﬀections, was to rely upon them v. I leave the 
Reader to judge, with what Decency this Man could be ſaid to 
forfeit all perſonal Regard, and to become in a ſhort Time 


_ uſeleſs. 


Bur 

t Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. i. book ii. * Philips's 

Continuation of Heath's Chronicle. See alſo his Continuation of Ba- 

ker's Chronicle, Life of Dean Barwick, Skinner's Life of General 

Monk, Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs. » Skinner's Life of Monk, 
P. 322. 
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Bur the Biſhop is not content with barely charaQerizing this 
noble Perſon, he charges him with three glaring Crimes ; which, 
as they relate to the moſt eminent Actions of his Life, we ſhall 
briefly. conſider. The firſt is the Murder of the Marquis of 
Argyle. This Nobleman was queſtioned before the Parliament 
of Scotland, for concurring with the late rebellious Powers. He 
pleaded, that he complied with them only, and made a ver 
| ſtrong Defence *: but the Biſhop ſays, that Mont having ſever. | 
Letters of his, which fully ſhewed that his Inclinations as well 
as his Actions were with the prevailing Party; he ſent theſe 
down, which were read in Parliament, and by this Breach of 
private Friendſhip he brought the Marquiſs to the Block v. 
Now to this I ſay, that the Fact cannot be true for many Rea 
ſons: I ſhall mention only a few. Firſt, the Marquiſs in 
his Defence complains, that he was ſurprized into being pre- 
ſent at Oliver's Proclamation as Protector, by General Mont's 
ſending for him to the Council, without letting him know what 
Was to be done. Would he have complained of this, and have 
paſſed by the Letters; or would not this Complaint have been 
ridiculous, if there had been any ſuch Letters :? II. The 
Marquis died with an Appeal to God for the Sincerity of his De- 
fence, and wrote a Letter to the King, affirming the ſame 
Thing, a Copy of which I have ſeen *®. Would fo wiſe a Man, 
as the Marquiſs certainly was, have done this, if, as Burnet ſays, 
his own Letters had made the Thing ſo plain, that his Friends 
| had nothing to ſay ? III. This does not at all agree with Moz#'s 
Character. He was an Advocate for Mercy to the Regicides in 
the Houſe of Lords; he was ſilent on the Bench at the O14 
Bailey, when commiſſioned to try them ; and, which is much 
more to the Purpoſe, he ſaved Sir Arthur Flaſlerig's Life and 
Eſtate (the bittereſt perſonal Enemy he had in the World) by 
owning a Promiſe to him, which ſome ſay he never made. 
This ſeems to ſhew him of no betraying Spirit d. IV. There 
was no Occaſion for Argyle to write any ſuch Letters, for nk 
never was in England after Oliver became Protector; and it 
is hard to underſtand, why the Marquiſs ſhould apply to him 
| in 


* The Proceedings againſt him may be found in the 2d Volume of 
the Scate-Trials Y Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Times, vol. i. book ii. 
* State- Trials, vol. ii. By the Favour of his Nephew, the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Archibald Campbell. In this Letter, the Marquis inſiſts 
on his Loyalty in very high Terms ; and indeed there is all the Rea- 
ſon in the World to believe he never meant any thing more in his pro- 
ceedings in Scotland, than to reſtrain the power of the Crown within 
due Bounds. d Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 319, 320. 
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in Scotland, when he could ſo eaſily have Audience of Cromnuell 
in London, where he often was ©, V. But the Thing is now out 
of Doubt; for by the Publication of Thurloe's Papers it appears 
that Monk never conſidered the Marquiſs in this Light, but al- 
ways repreſented him as a ſecret Friend to the King, and an 
active Enemy to the Protector's Government !. DE 
Tu ſecond Imputation on the Duke of Albemarle's Conduct 
is his recommending the Match with Portugal. It is admitted 
that this Propoſition was made by the Portugueſe Embaſſador to 
the Duke before the King's actual Return, and that he propoſed 
it to his Majeſty as a Meaſure proper for extending the Trade, 
and increaſing the Influence of his Subjects abroad. It is like- 
wiſe true, that the Duke thought the Acquiſition of Tangier a 
very conſiderable thing; which will be the leſs wondered at, if 


we conſider, that in Cromwel/'s time there was a Project of get- 


ting it into our Poſſeſſion. If, therefore, the Duke was for this 
Match from right Motives, and with a View to the Intereſt of 
his King and Country, as it was plain he was, it is very hard 


to arraign his Behaviour upon Conſequences, which it is cer- 
tain he could not foreſee, and very probably had never conſi- 
dered. Beſides, another Queen might have been barren as well 


as Catherine, and have brought the Nation no Advantage at all; 
whereas, it is certain, that our cloſe Conjunction with Portugal 
has been very beneficial to us as a Nation, and that our Ac- 
quiſitions of Bombay and Tangier became uſeleſs, or at leaſt in- 
conſiderable, through our own Fault, through the perpetual 
Struggle of Factions amongſt us, which have been always our 
Bane ; and therefore, to attribute theſe to the Conduct of Monk, 
or to condemn him fur adviſing a Treaty of Marriage, which 
was thoroughly canvaſſed in, and approved by the Parliament, is 
as unreaſonable as it is unjuſt f. 3 
We find the Sale of Dunkirk charged ſolely upon the Duke, 
as if he had contrived and made the Bargain for it, but then 
we have no other Evidence than that it was Biſhop Burnet's 
Opinion, grounded I ſuppoſe on Court Converſation &; _—_ 
= A 


© Skinner's Life of Monk, chap. vii. See the Articles 


of Argyle and Monk, in the 3d, 4th, and 5th Volumes of Thurloe's 
State Papers; and thence it will plainly appear, that there was no 


Harmony between them, and conſequently no Ground to ſuppoſe 


that the Marquiſs would lay himſelf open to him by his Letters. 


' © Burnet's Hiſtory, as before cited. Philips, Kennet, 
Echird, Skinner's Life of Monk, &c. 5s The Biſhop's 


Words are theſe : The matter under Debate was, ve Is 
| Place 
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find it charged by others, who ſeem to be as well informed 
as he, to the Account of other great Counſellors. That it is 
not likely the Motion came from him, the Reader will eaſily 
diſcern, when I put him in mind of his great Fondneſs for ac- 
quiring Tangrer, and that by the 19th Article of the ſame 
Treaty of Marriage it was provided that Dunkirk ſhould never 
be reſtored to Spain, which ſhews how much he had the 
keeping it at Heart, To ſpzak candidly, it is a very difficult 
Thing to know who adviſed this Sale, or rather, who con- 
ſented to it. Some French Writers tell us the Aﬀair was 
negotiated between the Count 4 Eftrades, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, the Lord Treaſurer Southampton, the Duke 
of Albemarle, and the Earl of Sandwich. The two former 
are acquitted by Burnet and ſome other Writers; and as 
to what he ſays of the Duke's aſſerting the place not to be 
tenable, and thereby inducing the King to be more eaſy in part- 
ing with it; I find that Advice aſcribed by others to the Earl cf 
Sandwich, who to be ſure was beſt acquainted with it, I mean 
with the place, its Conſequence, and the poſſibility of kceping 
it. However the Duke acted in the Matter, it is plain he was 
not alone in his Sentiments, and though, without queſtion, the 
giving up Dunkirk was a very wrong Step, yet I think there is 

much better Evidence to fix it upon the King's Neceſſities, and 
his expreſs Will and Pleaſure, in order to come at fo conſiderable 
a Supply as 500,000 l. without the Aſſiſtance of Parliamen, 
than to charge it upon the Duke, who, for ought that appears, 
had no more to do with it than the reſt of the Lords of the 
Council &. | Wurd 


«© Place ought to be kept or ſold. The military men who were be- 
*© lieved to be corrupted by France, ſaid the Place was not tenable; 
% that in Time of Peace it would put the King to a great Charge, 
« and in Time of War, it would not quit the Coſt of keeping it. 
The Earl of Clarendon ſaid, he underſtood not thoſe matters, but 
*© appealed to Monk's Judgment, who did poſitively adviſe the letting 
 ** Itgo for the money that France offered.” Yet | do not find the Duke 
of Albemarle particularly charged in the moſt authentic Account we 
have of this Matter, which is Sir Edward Harley's Account of the 
Expences and Treaſure of Dunkirk, a MS. in the Harleian Library. 
> Echard, p. 801. i The true Reaſon why io great a Noiſe 
was made about this Affair, was, an Inclination expreſſed by the Par- 
| liament to annex this Town to the Kingdom of England, and thereby 
render it inſeparable. This was done at the motion of Sir Edward 
Harley, who had been Governor of it, and who was ſo good a Patriot, 
that he refuſed a Peerage, and 10, oco l. to be paſſive in this matter; 
and for this my Authority is, Hiſtoire de la Maiſon de Harley, par 
Monſieur Moret, MS. * The Quetn mother, whoſe 2 

| | cence 
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Wurn the firſt Dutch War broke out in 1664, we find the 
Duke of Albemarle's Name among the Lords of the Council 


lubſeribing the proclamation : and there ſeems to be no Reaſon 


to doubt, that he was very hearty in that Meaſure ; whereas the 
Chancellor and the Treaſurer were both againſt it l. The Duke 
of York, as we have before ſeen, at the Beginning of the War 
commanded the Fleet in perſon, and upon this Occafion he de- 
volved the whole Adminiſtration of the Admiralty on the Duke 
of Albemarle; and this with ſuch Circumſtances of Confidence 
as demonſtrated his Senſe of his Grace's Capacity and Fidelity u. 
his, added to his former Employments, might have ſufficiently 
occupied him, and have even rendered the conferring on him any 
other Charge, a Thing unthought of; and yet, when the plague 


broke out in the ſucceeding Year, and the King ſaw himſelf 


obliged to leave his Capital, he entruſted the Care of it, of his 
Subjects, and the chief Concerns of his Kingdom, to this Duke, 
- . by who 


ſence and Councils were always fatal to this Nation, was here at the | 


Time ; and one great Cauſe of the King's Want of Money, was to 
| ſettle a Court for her at Somerſet-houſe ; another to pay the Portion 
of the King's Siſter to the Duke of Orleans. The French King vi- 
fibly promoted this Clamour about Dunkirk, by ſtriking a Medal on 


the Purchaſe with this Legend, Providentia Principis, i. e. By the At- 


tention of the Prince. In the Exergue, Dunquerca Recuperata, 
i. e. Dunkirk reſtored. ! Kennet, Echard, Rapin. ® This Let- 
ter deſerves the Reader's peruſal, becauſe it is a direct proof of the 
Falſhood of this Aſſertion, That the Duke of Albemarle loſt his Cre- 
dit ſoon after the Reſtauration. It runs thus : 

„My Lord Duke of Albemarle, 


Having formerly by the King's Approbation, deſired you to take 


the Care of giving all neceſſary Orders for the Affairs of the Navy 
during my Abſence, in the ſame manner as I ought to do if preſent, 
„ I ſhould not now need to repeat it to you, were it not to acquaint 
„you, that I have not only by Word of Mouth, but alſo by Writ- 
ing, given the principal Officers and Commanders of his Majeſty's 
„Navy. Directions to execute all your Commands. I deſire you, if 
« you find any Commanders or other Officers, negligent in the Diſ- 
patch expected from them for his Majefty's Service, not to be ſpar- 
ing in uſing your Authority for their Puniſhment : whether by diſ- 
placing them, or ſuch other Way as you ſhall think fit. I have 
« commanded my Secretary to leave with you all ſuch Things as may 
be neceſſary for your Information: if any Thing be wanting, up- 
* on the leaft Intimat ion it ſhall be ſupplied. So bidding you hearti- 
ly farewell, I am. &c. | CEE 
March 22, 1664-5, James ”? 
This Letter was tranſcribed from a MS. in the Hands of the late 
Lord Frederick Howard. 
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who reſided at the Cockpit, near Whitehall, and with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Earl of Craven, and ſome other public ſpicited per- 
ſons of Diſtinction, took Care of the Health, the properties, 
and Government of the Inhabitants of this great City, diſtri- 
buting daily the vaſt Charities that were raiſed for the Supply of 
the Diſtreſſed, giving Audience to all who had any Buſineſs with 
him, directing the Affairs of the Navy, while we were engaged 
in a War of ſuch Conſequence, and giving a conſtant Account 
of whatever happened, to the King and his Miniſters at Ox- 
| ford”, Such was the Courage, ſuch were the Labours of this 
great Man, who, in the Midſt of devouring Infection, did in 
a Manner the whole Buſineſs of the Nation ; and yet he is ſaid 
to have forfeited all perſonal Regard, and to have become uſe- 
leſs in a ſhort Time after the Reſtauration. 
WHILE he was yet charged with all theſe fatiguing Offices, 
the King, in the Spring of the ſucceeding Year, ſent for him 
| ſuddenly to Oxford. He went thither poſt, and on his Arrival, 
after paying his Compliments to his Majeſty, and giving him 
a ſuccinct Account of the Poſture in which he had left Affairs 
at London, he was told, that the Intent of ſending for him 
thither, was, to make him joint Admiral of the Fleet with 
Prince Rupert, and that he muſt immediately prepare to go to 
Sea. He deſired a Day's time to conſider of it, in which Space 
he conſulted with his Friends, who were almoſt unanimouſly 
againſt his accepting the Command. They ſaid that he had already 
eſtabliſhed his Character as a Soldier, Seaman, and Stateſman ; 
and that it was unreaſonable; at his Time of Life, for him to 
ſtake all the Honours he had won, on the Fortune of a Day. 
That the Dutch were already driven into that Fury, which 
made them moſt dangerous at Sea, and that attacking them 
now, was quite another Thing than it was at the Beginning of 
the War: that in ſhort, the Loſs of a Battel would exceeding- 
ly tarniſh his Reputation, whereas, a Victory gained, could add 
very little thereto. The Duke thanked them for the Reſpect 
they had ſhewn for his Perfon and Character; but at the ſame 
Time added, Theſe were out of the Caſe ; that he valued 
& neither, farther than they were uſeful to his Country; and 
“ that he was determined to obey the King's Commands, ſince 
„ he was ſure he either could accompliſh them, or die in the 
« Attempt o.“ Having accepted this Commiſſion, he returned to 
London the third Day, and though the War and the Plague had 


both 


a Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 331, 332, 333. » Memoirs of 


the Dutch Wars, Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 335. Prince's Worthies 
ef Devon, p. 471. 
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both made great Havock amongſt the Seamen, yet it was no 


ſooner known, that the Duke of Albemarle was to command the 


Fleet, than great Numbers offcred themſelves to the Service, 


becauſe as they phraſed it, They were ſure honeſt George (for 
ee ſo they called the Duke), would ſee them well fed, and juſt- 


66 ly paid p.“ 1 
His Grace, in Conjunction with Prince 


ing St. George's Day, they took Leave of the King, and fell 
down the River in one of the Royal Barges to join the Fleet: 


' when they arrived in the Downs, the King received Intelligence 
that the French had fitted out a ſtout Squadron to join with 
the States; upon which he ſent down poſitive Orders to Prince 
Rupert, to ſail with twenty of the beſt Frigates in the Fleet, 
to fight the French Navy before it could join the Dutch. This 


without Queſtion, had been a right Meaſure, if the King's In- 
teliizence had been good ; but as, in Truth, there was no ſuch 
French Squadron, ſo the taking off ſo great a part of the Fleet 
expoſed the Remainder exceedingly. Some have ſuggeſted, that 


there was Treachery in this; and indeed, from Sir John Har- 


man's Letter, giving an Account of the Battle which enſued, 
one would apprehend, that he was of this Opinion 9, It is, 
however, eaſy to account for the Thing otherwiſe, and by lay- 
ing all Circumſtances together, I muſt own myſelf perſuaded, 
that this Intelligence was owing to the Arts of the French, who, 
by pretending to equip a great Squadron, and to ſend it early to 
Sea, thought to amuſe both us and the Dutch, and en 

us by Dint of theſe Preparations to take- falſe Meaſures; in 
which they ſucceeded, for the Dutch Fleet actually expected 


to be joined by them, as certainly as Prince Rupert did to meet 


them r. 5 
IE Duke of Albemarle commanding now alone, diſcover- 
ed, on the firſt of Fune, the Dutch Fleet, conſiſting of about 


feventy-lix Sail of large Ships, whereas the Duke had not above 


fifty. We have already given an Account of this Battle *, and 
{hall here, therefore, confine ourſelves to ſuch Circumſtances, 


as concern the Duke's perſonal Behaviour. He immediately 


called a Council of War, compoſed of ſome of the gallanteſt 


Men that ever bore Commands in the Engliſh Navy, and there, 


e In regard ſeveral good Ships, beſides The Royal Sovereign, 


„then at Anchor in the Gunffeet (neither fully manned, nor 
| « ready), 


? Memoirs of the Dutch Wars, p. 39. 7 Kennet's Compleat 
Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 281. * Le Clerc, de Neuville, 
Vie de Ruyter. See p. 168. 
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Rupert, uſed ſuch 
Diligence in equipping the Fleet, that on the 23d of April, be- 
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& ready), would, upon their Retreat, be in Danger of a Surpri- 
„% fal by the Enemy; and that ſuch a Courſe might make 
« ſome Impreſſion upon the Spirit and Courage of the Seamen, 
e who had not been accuſtomed to decline fighting with the 
&« Dutch ; it was at laſt unanimouſly reſolved to abide them, 
* and that the Fleet ſhould preſently be put in Readineſs to fall 
„ into a Line.“ Thus it appears, that this was an Act done by 
the whole Council of War, and upon very rational Motives; 
ſo that to charge the Duke with running too great a Hazard 
from his Contempt of the Dutch, is treating his Memory ill, 
without any juſt Grounds . The firſt Day the Enemy gained 
little or no Advantage, notwithſtanding their great Superiority, 
this was entirely owing to the Duke's Example, who, though 
he was once obliged to be towed out of the Line, yet after 
making the neceſſary Repairs in his Rigging, bore into the 
Centre of the Dutch Fleet, where he engaged de Ruyter with 
incredible Fury . 2 „„ ; 
THE next Morning the Duke called a ſecond Council of 
War, in which he delivered himſelf thus. If we had feared 
e the Number of our Enemies, we ſhould have fled Yeſterday; 
<< but, though we are inferior to them in Ships, we are in all 
„ Things elſe ſuperior. Force gives them Courage; let us, 
« if we need it, borrow Reſolution from the Thoughts of what 
„ we have formerly performed. Let the Enemy feel that tho' 
& our Fleet be divided, our Spirit is entire. At the worſt, 
© jt will be more honourable to die bravely here, on our own 
«© Element, than to be made Spectacles to the Dutch. To 
„ be overcome is the Fortune of War; but to fly, is the Fa- 
ec ſhion of Cowards, Let us teach the World, that Englif- 


& men 


t Skinner's Life of General Monk, p. 340. u Biſhop Burnet 
ſays, that the Engliſh Fleet, by the End of the Fight, was quite un- 
rigged, and were in no Condition to work themſelves off, ſo that they 
mult have been all taken, ſunk, or burnt, if Prince Rupert had not 
come in good Time. — The Court gave out that it was a Victory. 
and public Thankſgivings were ordered; which was a horrid Mock- 
ing of God, ard a Lying tothe World. We had, in one Reſpect Rea- 
ſon to thank God, that we had not loft our whole Fleet. Hiſtory of 
his own Times, vol. i. p. 377, 378. This Account is viſibly falſe ; 
for if the Dutch could have deftroyed our whole Fleet, and were 
forced to ſheer off, without doing it, this was a Victory, the Enemy's 
purpoſe being defeated. But the Dutch Admiral owned the Fact 
to be otherwiſe, and that the Duke with the Engliſh Fleet (before 
N Rupert's Arrival) were the Aggreſſors to the laſt, Phi- 

ips's Chronicle, p. 551. Columaa Roſtrata, Skinner's Life of Monk. 
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men had rather be acquainted with Death than with Fear =." 
The Engagement began about Eight, and continued till it was 
Night; but our Fleet ſuffered fo auch, that in a Council of 
War held in the Afternoon, it was reſolved to make a fair Re- 
treat ; which the Duke performed the next Day with great 
Prudence and Honour. In the Evening of that Day Prince 
Rupert with his Squadron came in, and the Duke's Fleet en- 
deavouring to join it, The Royal Prince, commanded ky Sir 
George Ayſcue, ran a-ground, and was burnt by the Enemy. 
Before Night, however, the Engliſh Fleets joined, and then it 
was unanimouſly reſolved in a Council of War, that it would 
be injurious to his Majeſty's Honour and the Reputation cf 
the Brit Fleet, to faſter the Dutch to return with an Appear- 
ance of an Advantage, and that therefore, they ſhould attzck 
them the next Day as early as poſſible ; which was according- 
ly done, when the Duke, notwithſtanding his hard Service in 

the three former Engagements, paſſed, in Conjunction with 
the Prince, five Times through the Enemy's Fleet, and had in 
all Probability beat them at lait, if by an unlucky Accident the 
Prince's Ship had not been diſabled, and ſoon after the Duke's ; 
which however, did not hinder their firing upon the Dutch till 
it was dark 7. Two Days after, the Fleet returned to our own 
Coaſt, and the Prince and Duke to London. On the Report 
of this extraordinary Action, many took the Liberty, as his 
Friends foreſaw they would, to cenſure the Duke of Albemarle's 
Conduct; but the King having throughly examined the Matter, 
declared himſelf fully ſatisfied with his Behaviour; adding, that 
it was grounded on Reaſon and Neceſſity, and that the Honour 
of the Nation was concerned in it: that he had thereby given 
the greateſt Inſtance of his own, and of the Engl; Valour ; and 
had raiſed the Reputation of our Naval Force to ſuch a Height 
of Glory as would render it for ever terrible to its Enemies, 
and reſpected by its Friends *. 5 
The Dutch Fleet having ſuffered leſs, was again ſoon at Sea; 
but they had not been long upon our Coaſt before, to their 
Amazement, the Engl; Fleet came out of the Thames, and 
then they ſtood over to their own Coaſt. On the 24th of July 
both Fleets were in Sight of each other, and the next Day by 
fix in the Morning, a bloody Battle began, wherein the E 11% 
1 gained 


* Skinner's Hiſtory of the Compoſing the Affairs of England by the 
Reſtauration, &c. p. 88. Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 830. 
Y Philips's Chronicle, ubi ſupra, Burchet, Columna Roſtrata, Echarc, 
Rapin. * Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 352. 
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gained a clear and compleat Victory, and the Dutch were dri- 
ven into theit Ports. Upon this followed the burning the Town 
of Brandaris, by dir Robert Halmes, where the Enemy's Loſs, 
as Mr. Echard tells us, on the Authority of a good MS. in 
the Paper-Office, fell very little ſhort of a Million Sterling“. 
This was the laſt great Action performed at Sea by the Duke 
of Albemarle. On his Return, he found the City of London in 
Aſhes, a Misfortune which, however, redounded to his Repu- 
tation, ſince the People ſaid openly in the Streets as he paſled, 
that if his Grace had been there, the City had not been burnt ; 
which is ſuch an extravagant Mark of Affection for his Perſon, 
as could ariſe only from their perfect Satisfaction, in regard to 
what he had formerly performed : and it muſt alſo add much to 
his Character in the Opinion of all true Judges of Merit, that 
he was recalled from the Command of the Fleet by his Majeſty, 
purely to quiet the Minds of the people upon this Misfor- 
. io 5 
I x the Spring of the Year 1667, the King had ſome new 
Advices given him about the Management of his Navy, which 
were by no means approved ty the Duke of Albemarle. The 
Drift of them was this, that as the Dutch were chiefly ſupport- 
ed by Trade, as the Supply of their Navy depended upon 
Trade, and, as Experience ſhewed, nothing provoked the 
people ſo much as injuring their Trade, his Majeſty ſhould there- 
fore apply himſelf to this, which would effectually humble them, 
at the fame Time that it would leſs exhauſt us, than fitting out 
ſuch mighty Fleets as had hitherto kept the Sea every Summer. 
Sir 2 Lawſon was particularly fond of this Doctrine, which 
by Degrees grew acceptable to the King, not ſo much from a 
perſuaſion of its being juſt and reaſonable, as from a Senſe that 
it ſuited with his own Condition, the vaſt Expences of his 
Court rendering it very difficult to raife ſuch Sums as were re- 
quiſite to keep up the Navy. Beſides, there was a peace then 
treating, and the King had the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances given him, 
from the French Court (on purpoſe to betray and miſlead him), 
that the Dutch would fit out no Fleet that Summer ; and upon 
theſe Motives the King took a fatal Reſolution of laying up 
his great Ships, and keeping only a few Frigates on the 
Cruize ©. 25 . 
Tu de Wits, who had perfect Intelligence of all that paſſed 
here, and who perhaps wanted not ſome Friends to * 
u 


2 Hiſtory of England, p. 831. b Gumble's Life of Monk. 
© Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 367, 368. Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory 
of England, Echard, Burnet, Rapin. 
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| reaſon in the World to believe the Dutch had reaped no great 
Credit from this Undertaking. At leaft, this was the Opinion 
of the Parliament, who highly approved the Duke's Conduct, 
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ſuch deftruQive Meaſures as were then purſued, immediately 


laid hold of this Opportunity ; and having firſt amuſed the 
King with an Attempt in Scotland, grounded on their Reſent- 


ment, as it was faid, for the Injuries done their Trade by Pri- 


vateers from thence, they in the midſt of Summer came with 
a ſormidable Fleet, piloted by our own Traitors, into the 


Mouth of the Thames, and on Thurſday the 11th of June, 
1667, appeared before Chatham 4, In this trying Circumſtance, 
the moſt diſhonourable to the Engl;h Nation that perhaps ever 


happened in any Reign, the Duke of Albemarle was immediate- 


ly thought of, as the fitteſt perſon to raiſe the Spirits of the people 


by his preſence, and to defeat the Enemy's Deſigns by his Con- 
duct. He did all, or even more than could be expected from 
him to fruſtrate the Scheme of the De Wits ; but ſuch a pa- 
nick had ſtruck the people, and ſuch a Want of Capacity was 


viſible in thoſe who had the DireQion of the King's Yards, 
that his Orders were very indifferently obeyed . He cauſed, 
however, ſeveral Ships to be ſunk in the narrow paſſage by the 


Muſcle-Bank, and took ſuch other precautions as were of much 
Service ; and, had he been well ſeconded, there is the greateſt 


and on the Narrative he preſented them in Relation to this Af- 
fair, they impeached Commiſſioner Pett, relying implicitly as 
to Facts. on the Credit of what his Grace was pleaſed to tell 
them f; ſo that it was a juſt Obſervation, and at the ſame 
Time a well turned Panegyric, of a learned Prelate, when he 


ſaid of the Duke's Behaviour in this unlucky Buſineſs, That even 


Where the Iſſue of the whole Matter was not very proſperous, 
Sad was pleaſed to order His Part ſo, that he came off with im- 


mortal Honour and Reputation b. 


AFTER the Dutch War was over, and the King had it much 
in his Mind to do his People a Pleaſure, he thought fit on 
the Deceaſe of the Earl of Southampton, to put the Treaſury 
into Commiſſion ; and that it might not be ſurmiſed that the 


Public was in any Danger from the Loſs of ſo great a Man as 


| Q 2 the 
4 philips s Chronicle, Burchet, Columna Roſirata, Echard, Rapin. 


© See his Grace's Account of this matter preſented to Parliament, 
which may be found in ſeveral Books ; but particularly in the Hiſtory 
and Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, printed for Chandler, 
vol. i. p. 114. f See the Heads of this I mpeachment in Echard, 
p. 853. Dr. Seth Ward, Biſhop of Salizbiry, in his Funeral 
Sermon on the Duke of Albemarle. 


Time in attending that Piſſolution which 


every poor Man's Buſineſs on the Spot. He was an Enemy to 
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the Treafurer was allowed to be, the Duke of Albemarle way 
put at the Head of that Commiſſion : and this was the laſt Mark 
of Royal Favour in this Kind which he received; for, loſing 
his Health ſuddenly, (that till then he had ſurpizingly retained, 
in the midſt of ſv many and ſo great Fatigues,) he choſe to 
retire from public Buſineſs, and to ſpend the Remainder of his 
appeared to be not far 
off b. Vet, as he had ſome Relief from his Diſtemper, which was 
a Dropſy, by the Aſſiſtance of one Dr. Sermon of Briſtol, and 


when he relapſed again, continued long in a declining way, he 


ſtill ſhewed much Loyalty to the King, and a very warm Af- 
fection for his Country. 1 Viſits he received from his Ma- 

jeſty and the Duke of York, in his laſt Sickneſs, whom he al- 
wars entertained with decent Diſcourſes on the Impoſſibility of 


ſupporting the Royal — any other Way, than by pur- 


ſuing the true Latereſt of the Nation. He was likewiſe attended 


by the moſt conſiderable perſons in both Houſes of Parliament, 


whom he exhorted to maintain, in their legiſlative Capacities, 


a good Correſpondence with the Crown, and with each other. 


This, he faid was the only Way to ſerve the People ; for if 
once the Paſſions of private Men, or, which was the ſame Thing 
ia another Dreſs, the particular Intereſt of Parties came to in- 
fluence their Debates, the Public would reap no good Fruits 
from them. With the ſame Preſence of Mind he regulated the 


Concerns of his Family, cauſing his only Son to be married to 


the Daughter of Lord Ogle, in his Chamber, on the 3oth 
of December, 1668, and on the 3d of January following he 
quietly yielded up his Breath, fitting in his Chair, when he had 


lived near threeſcore and two Years i. 


AFTER ſpeaking of him ſo fully in his public, it may not be 
amiſs to fay ſomething of ſo great a Man in his private Capa- 


city, the Temper of his Mind, and his Abilities, natural and 


acquired. As to his Perſon, he was a ſtrong well-built Man, 


of a good Preſence, and verv able to endure Fatigue. The Ad- 


vantages he derived from Nature were much ſtrengthened by 
his Manner of Living. He was always an early Riſer, his pri- 
vate Devotions, and whatever Family Concerns he had to ma- 
nage, being conſtantly attended to and diſpatched by ſeven | 
o'Clock, when he gave Audience without Diſtinction to all who 
deſited it, and conſtantly diſpatched (if it was in his Power) 


all 
d Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 369. i Skinner's Troubles of 


England compoſed, p. 104. Gumble's Life of Monk, and Skinner's. 


Lives Engliſh and Foreign, p. 196. 
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all Oppreſſion in the Army, and uſed frequently to ſay, that his 
Officers ſhould have Power to command and to protect, but not 
to terrify or pillage the Soldiers *k. He was a ſtrict Ovterver of 
Diſcipline, of which he gave a ſtrange Inftance at the End of 
the firſt Dutch War in Cromwell's Time. The Seamen came 
to the Navy-Office in Crouds to demand their Prize-Money : 
he told them, that there were 15-0 Ships to be ſold, and that 
they ſhould then have their Money, with which they ſeemed to 


be ſatisfied ; but in the Afternoon there came 4 or 5000 of them 


armed towards II hiteball, which Mink hearing met them at 
Charing-Croſs, in Company with Crcmwell and ſome other Of- 
ficers, where without much Expoſtulation he drew his Sword, 
and wounded ſeveral of them, upbraiding them with not de- 


* on his Word, who never broke it; which had ſuch an 


ffect upon them, that forgetting their former Fury they quiet- 
ly retired, and were afterwards honeſtly paid I. He was ex- 


tremely moderate in his Way of Living, eating but one Meal a 
Day. and that homely and heartily. He deſpiſed and hated 


Drinking; and having ſettled his Affections on the Woman he 


married, was a tender and conſtant Huſband through the Courſe 


of his Life. As a Father, he ſhewed more of Paſſion than in 
any other Character; for on the Loſs of his ſecond Son George 
in Scotland, he gave Way to his Grief to ſuch a Degree, as ſur- 
prized all who were acquainted with the Firmneſs of his Tem- 
per in other Reſpects u. His Valour was very ſingular, for he 


was fierce without lofing his Temper, and had an extraordinary 


Meaſure of Patience, joined with boundleſs Courage ; and theſe 


2 Qualities he poſſeſſed even in the Decline of Life. In the ſe- 
cond Dutch War a Chain-Shot took away his Breeches, yet he 


never altered his Countenance, or his Place ®. In the Chatham 
Buſineſs, apprehending the Dutch would land, he expoſed him- 
ſelf in the midſt of their Cannon-Shot, that his Example might 


* See Gumble's Life of Monk, which in theſe Circumſtances de- 
| ſerves the more to be depended on, ſince the Author was a conſtant 
Eye-Witneſs of what he wrote. | Lives Engliſh and Foreign, 
p. 144, where tis ſaid, he cut off a Man's Noſe, and gave him 101. 


as a Satisfaction. ® Skinner and Gumble's Life of Monk. u Skin- 


ner's Life of Monk, p. 342. The Duke of Buckingham gives us a 
much ſtronger Procf of his Reſolution, on his own Knowledge; for 
he ſays, the Duke of Albemarle declared at the Beginning of this 
Action, that he was ſure of one Thing viz. that he would not be 


taken; and that he ſaw him charge a little Pocket Piſtol with Powder, 


which his Grace believed he would have fired into the Powder Room, 
in Caſe the Dutch had boarded him, See his Memoirs prefixed to his 
Works, P · 6. | | 


* * w a „ 
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keep others to their Duty, and defeat the Deſign of the Enemy, 
as it did; and when a Perſon of Diſtinction expoſtulated with 
him on this Head, and would have perſuaded him to retire, he 
anſwered very cooly, Sir, if ] had been afraid of Bullets, I ſhould 
have quitted this Trade of a Soldier long ago. His Cardinal Vir- 
tues were Prudence and Modeſty : the former enabled him to 
perform the great Things he did, and the latter reſtrained him 
from o-er-valuing himſelf on the great Things he had done. He 
was equally dear to the King, and to the Nation; and it was 
his peculiar Felicity that he had the Affection of both, without 
the Jealouſy of either. He would have retired immediately 
after the Reſtauration, if his Country could have ſpared him; 
and when he ſaw he could not, he ſerved it as chearfully 
as before. He ſerved it in many Capacities He comman- 
ded the Army in chief, when the King and the Nation's 
Safety depended upon that Command. He was put at the 
Head of a Commiſſion for managing the Treaſury, or ra- 
ther ſettling it. His Activity was neceſſary for ſuppreſſing all 
Inſurrectione. His Preſence was thought requiſite in the higheſt 
Courts of Juſtice. If he was entruſted by the King with the 
Army, he was likewiſe entruſted by the Duke with the Fleet. 
He had the Care of the City when viſited with the Plague ; the 
Command of the Navy when we made War with France and 
Holland at the ſame Time. He was ſent for to re- aſſure the 
Minds of the Citizens after the Fire. He was ſent to meet 
the threatening Invaſion of the D::ch; and as he made Way for 
the Treaſurer Southampton, ſo on his Neath he was thought the 
only Man who could replace him. Well then might Secretary 
Nicholas, that able and faithful Servant of the Crown ſay, (and 
he ſaid it when the Duke had done a few only of theſe great 
Things) That independent of his Merit in the Ręſtauration, the 
| Duke of Albemarle by his indefatigable Zeal and ſucceſsful Ser- 
vices afterwards, had merited more than his Prince could do for 
him b. Such was the Man whom his Maſter was not aſhamed 
to call his Father, becauſe indeed he was the Father of his 
Ciuntry 27 „ : 


2 5 . Ws 
„ Gumble's Life of Monk. p Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 318. 
Lord Lanſdown's Works, vol. ii. p. 267. The Reader will obſerve, 
that Secretary Nicholas was a ſtrict Dependent on the Chancellor Cla- 
rendon, who lived at open Variance with the Duke of Albemarle. 
Lives Engliſh and Foreign, p. 188. It was ſaid of him, after his 
Deceaſe, by the King, that the Duke of Albemarle never over-valued 
the Services of General Monk. What thoſe Services were, appears 
in the Preambles to the Patents of the Duke of Albemarle and the 


2 Bath, where the Reſtauration is aſcribed to them by the King 
imſelf. To | | 
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WHEN his Son went to wait upon the King with the Enſigns 
of the Order of the Garter, his Majeſty was pleaſed to reſtore 
them to him. The King likewiſe directed the Duke's Body 
to be removed to Somerſet Houſe, where it lay for many 
Weeks in State, and on the 4th of April was removed with 

t funeral Pomp to D and there interred in 
Shs the VII. Chapel. Yet, as if his Fame had ſtood in 
need of no ſuch Support, a Monument was neglected ; only 
thoſe who have the Care of the Place, preſerve his Figure in 
Wax, and think it ſufficient to raiſe the Admiration of every 

loyal SpeQator to ſay, This is General Monk! = 
He left behind him an only Son Chri/topher Duke of Albe- 
marle, to whom both King Charles and King James ſhewed 
great Reſpect. It muſt be confeſſed, that he had not his Father's 
Abilities, either in the Cabinet, or in the Ficld ; but he was 
a generous good-natured Man, and leſſened conſiderably the 
great Eſtate that was left him, by indulging Pleaſures his Fa- 
ther deſpiſed : yet he had many good Qualities, and particu- 
larly that of ſheltering and encouraging Merit in Diſtreſs. He 
gave a particular Inſtance of this in ſupporting Captain Phipps, 
afterwards Sir William Phipps, and Governor of New- England. 
He came over to make a Propoſal for fiſhing on a Wreck on the 
Coaſt of Hijpaniola, and made the Deſign appear ſo probable, . 
that King Charles II. granted him a Ship called The Aligier Roſe, 
and furniſhed him with whatever was thought neceſſary for the 
Undertaking ; which, however, failed of Succeſs, and Captain 


Phipps returned as poor and as poſitive as ever . He endeavour- 


ed to obtain from King James IT. (who by this Time was on 
the Throne) another Ship, but to no Purpoſe. Afterwards he 
ſet on Foot a Propoſal for making it a private Adventure ; for 
which he was at firſt laughed at, till the Duke of Albemarle 
engaged in the Deſign, and advanced a conſiderable Sum of 
Money towards fitting him out. He quickly compleated the 
reſt, and in the Year 1687, failed in The Bridgwater Merchant, 
a Ship of 200 Tons on the ſame Scheme, propoſing a Diſtri- 
bution of the Profits on twenty Shares, into which the Expence 
of the Undertaking was divided *, ” | 

HE was more lucky in his ſecond Enterprize, though not till 
his Patience was almoſt worn out ; and afterwards proſecuted his 
Deſign with ſuch Succeſs, that in a ſhort Space he returned 
to England with 300,000 J. in Silver. On his Arrival there 


Q 4 wanted 
r Philips, Kennet, Echard, Skinner, Gumble, &c. Lives 
Engliſh and Foreign, p. 196. t Sir William Phipp's Life, by 


Increaſe Mather. Lives Engliſh and Foreign, p. 196. 
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wanted not ſome who would have perſuaded the King to ſeize 
his Ship and Cargo, under Pretence that Captain Phipps had 
not given an exact Information, when he applied for Licence, 
and the Royal Aſſiſtance: but his Majeſty generouſly anſwered, 
that he knew the Captain to be an ms Man, and a Man of 
Honour ; and that if he had brought Home twice as much 
Treaſure, his Proprietors ſhould divide it. His Majeſty further 
expreſſed his Satisfaction by knighting him“. Ihe Duke of 
Albemarle had for his Share, go, ooo Pounds, and Sir William 


about 20,000 Pounds *, This Piece of good Fortune is thought 


to have engaged the Duke of Aibemarle to aſk King James for 
the Goverment of Jamaica, which he obtained: but it it was with 
a View to reap further Advantages from that or other Wrecks, 
he was diſappuinted ; for whether it was that the Treaſure was 
exhauſted, or that the Ship being broken up, the Sea by degrees 
diſſipated its Contents; certain it is, that nothing of Conſequence 
could afterwards be brought up Y. His Grace's free Way of Liv- 
ing, eſpccially in regard to the Bottle, rendered that a very unfit 


Climate for him to live in, and therefore we need not wonder, that 


he did not long enjoy his Government ; but died the Year follow- 
ing without Iflue : and ſo this Noble Family became extinct =, 


Memoirs of Admiral Montague, efterwards Earl of Sand- 


wich, and Knight of the Garter. 


| | AME, indubitably. belongs moſt juſtly to thoſe, who have 


deſerved well of Society ; but the higheſt Degree of Glory 
bought certainly to wait on the Memory of ſuch illuſtrious Per- 
ſons as have been Martyrs for their Country, and died, either 
to ſerve, or preſerve it. If this be a juſt Poſition, as ſure it 


muſt be allowed by every thinking Man ; then the noble Per- 


ſon whoſe Memoiis are at preſent to employ our Care, ought 
ever to be revered by Britens. His Life was an uniform Scene 


of Patriotiſm, and public Spirit; his Death ſo extraordinary a 


Strain of exalted Courage, that as few Facts in modern Hiſtory 


come near it, ſo none in more aatient and lefs corrupted Times 


excced it. | 


To ſneak of the Antiquity, or Nobility of this Family, would 


here be an idle Waſte of Words; the very Name of Montague 


is ſufficient to inform every intelligent Reader of all that I could 
fay on that Subject. Mr. Edward Montague was the only ſur- 
„„ viving 


Life of King James II. p. 392. * Britiſh Empire in Ame- 
rica, vol. 1. p. 130. Sir William Phipps's Life. : Britiſh 
Empire in America, vol. ii p 319. | 
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viving Son of Sir S:dn:y Montague, the youngeſt of ſix Sons of 
Edward Lord Montague of Boughton *® He was born Fuly 27, 
1625 b, and having received all the Advantages which a liberal 
Education could beſtow, he came very early into the World, 
and into Buſineſs ; eſpecially, if we conſider the Times in 
which he lived, and the Qualities neceſſary for Men to be dittin- 
guiſhed in them. 5 
Hz married, when little above 17, the Daughter of Mr. 
Crew, afterwards Lord Crew of Stene©; and being thought more 
warmly affected to the Cauſe of the Parliament than his Father 
Sir Sidney Montague was, who had been expelled his Seat for 
refuſing to take an Oath to lite and die with the Earl of Eſſex, 
and giving ſuch a Reaſon for it, as it was eaſier to puniſh than 
anſwer , received a Commiſſion dated Auguſt 20, 164 3, to raiſe 
and command a Regiment under the Earl before-mentioned. 
T his Colonel Montague, though but eighteen performed ; and 
the Intereſt of his Family being very extenſive, he took the 
Field in fix Weeks. He was preſent at the ſtorming of Lin- 
coln, on the 6th of May, 1644, which was one of the warmeſt 
Actions in the War. He was likewiſe in the Battle of Mar- 
fton- Mor, which was fought on the 2d of Fuly, the ſame Year, 
where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf; inſomuch that ſoon after, 
when the City of York demanded to capitulate, he was appointed 
one of the Commiſſioners for ſettling the Articles; which muſt 
have been the pure Effects of perſonal Merit, ſince he was then 
but in his 19th Year * We find him the next Year in the Bat- 
tle of Naſeby, and in the Month of Fuly, 1645, he ſtormed 
the Town of Bridgwater 1. In September, he commanded a 
Brigade in the Storm of Briſtol, where he performed very 
remarkable Service ; and on the 1oth of September, 1645, 
ſubſcribed the Articles of the Capitulation, granted to 
Prince Rupert, on the Delivery of that important Place to the 
Parliament e; the News of this, he in Conjunction with Colonel 


Hammond, 


2 Warwick's Memoirs, p. 221. ' Peerage of England, vol. it. 
p. 280. c Ibid. p. 281. 4 He told the Speaker, © He 
« would not ſwear to live with that Nobleman, becauſe he was an 
old Man, and might die before him ; nor would he ſwear to die 
with him, ſince the Earl was going with an Army againſt the King, 
which he did not know how to free from Treaſon ; and therefore 
could not tell, what End that great Man might come to.” War- 
wick's Memoirs, p. 221. The Parliament's expelling this Gentleman 
merely for declaring his Sentiments, is complained of in one of the 
King's Declarations as a moſt Arbitrary Proceeding. Clarendon's 
Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 81. * Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collections. 
vol v. p. 637. *# Ibid, vol. vi. p. 56. 8 Ibid. p. 83, 86. 
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Hammond, was appointed to carry, for which a Thankſgiving 
was ordered b. | 


Bur after all this warm Service in the Army, at an Age 


when few People have ſeen one, he ſhewed no Inclination to 
make the Sword the Supreme Power ; but when, by the Arti- 


fices of their Leaders, the Soldiers declared againſt the Parlia- 


ment, and impeached eleven of its moſt worthy Members, he 
forbore going to the Houſe, where, though not of Age, he ſate 
as Knight for Huntingdonſhire ' His Acquaintance, however, 


own generous unſuſpecting Temper, drew him in to accept a 


Seat at the Board of Treaſury, and into a Share of the Tran(- 
actions in thoſe Times, with which he was very much diſſatis- 
fied upon Reflection. After the Dutch War was over, he was 


brought into a Command of the Fleet, and was made Choice of 
by the Protector, to be joined with Blake, in his Expedition into 
the Mediterranean k. 


ADMIRAL Montague found abundance of Difficulties to 


ſtruggle with, at the very Entrance on this Affair; many 
of the Officers being diſpleaſed with the Service in which 


they were to be engaged, and not a few inſiſting on laying 


down their Commiſſions. He managed this intricate Buſi- 
neſs with great Prudence and Dexterity, ſo as to ſhew a due 
Regard to Diſcipline, without running into any Acts of Seve- 
rity : and this had a very happy Effect, ſince, by that Time he 
came to fail, the Fleet was pretty well ſettled, and the Officers 


_ diſpoſed to act in Obedience to Orders!. In the Spring of the 


Year, 1656, we find him in the Mediterranean, where himſelf, 
and his Collegue, Blake, meditated great Things. They once 
thought of attacking the Spaniſh Fleet in the Harbour of Cadiz; 
but after attentively conſidering the Port, it was reſolved in a 
Council of War, that ſuch an Attempt was impracticable. 
Then Gibraltar was mentioned, as a Place that would be of 
great Utility, in cafe it could be taken. Admiral Montague. in 


a Letter to Secretary Thurloe, gives his Judgment of this Pro- 


ject, with great Sagacity. According to his Sentiments, the on- 
ly Method of taking that Place, was, to land a Body of Forces 
on the [fhmus, and thereby cut off the Communication of the 
Town with the Main ; and in this Situation, to make a briſk 
Attempt upon the Place. Yet as a Proof of the Fallibility of 
human Underftanding, we find in this very Letter, a propoſal 


| for 

> Whitlock's Memorials, 166. Peerage of England, 

vol. ii. p. 282. k Thurloe's State-Fapers, vol. iv. p. 443. Cla- 

rendon, Whitlock, Philips, Kennet. Echard. | Thurloe's State 
Paper's, vol. iv. p. 570, 571, 589, 594. | 


with Cromwell, the Court paid him by that artful Man, and his 
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for ſending 5,000 Land -Forces, on the Account of the haſty 
Diſpoſition of the Seamen, which rendered them unfit to per- 
form any effectual Service on Shore w. When this Place, 
however, was taken, it was wholly owing to the Vigour and 
Activity of the Sailors, and to that Impetuoſity in particular, 
which Admiral Montague imagined would be a Hindrance in any 
Undertaking of this Kind. = 

_ Waen cruizing before Cadiz appeared to be of no great Ad- 


vantage, the Fleet ſtood over to the oppoſite Shore of Barba- 
75, in order to repreſs the Inſolence of the Tripeli and Sallee- 


Rovers, which was found no very eaſy Taſk ; and therefore 


Admiral Montague could not forbear intimating his Defire, that 
we ſhould have ſome good Port in Africa, which he believed 


might anſwer various Ends, and eſpecially conduce to the Pre- 
ſervation of our Trade in the Levant. Hence, I ſuppoſe, grew 


the firſt Notion of getting Tangier into our Hands, of which a 


Year or two after there was great Diſcourſe, as well as of the 
Benefits that would redound to the Nation from the poſſeſſing 


of it; and this in all Probability might recommend the Portu- 


gal Match ſo much to the Favour of the Duke of Albemarle, 
whoit is likely depended therein on the Judgment of Montague. 
At this Time, however, we find our Admiral more inclined to 
take that or ſome other Place from the Portugueze by Force ; 
for he entertained a very bad Opinion of their Sincerity, though 


at laſt, the Terror of the Engliſh Fleet compelled them to 


make ſuch a Compoſition as ſatisfied the Protector, and diſap- 
pointed Montague in his favourite Deſign of attacking their Bra- 
zil Fleet ®. „„ 3 
THe Warmth he expreſſed in the Diſcharge of his Com- 
mand, did not hinder the Admiral from perceiving the great pre- 


judice done to our Trade, by the carrying on the Spaniſh War, 


of which he gives a fair and clear Account in one of his Diſ- 


patches to the Secretary, wherein he complains, that he ſaw the 
Dutch, Hamburghers, and Genoeſe, carrying on a mighty Trade 


with Spain, which, as he obſerves, it was impoſſible for them 
to hinder, without engaging the State in a War with all the 
World ; and therefore propoſed, that a Squadron of light Fri- 
gates only, might be kept in thoſe Seas, and the Fleet be em- 


roms ſomewhere elſe to more Advantage. However, the 


rotector's Orders being poſitive, they returned towards Au- 
tumn into the Road of Cadiz, where in September following, 


Captain 


= Thurloe's State-Papers, vol. v. p. 67, 68, 69. n Ibid. p. 


194, 195. ? Ibid. p. 170. 
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Captain Stayner made Prize of the Galleons. A full Account 


of their Strength, and the Money on board them, Admiral 


Montague ſent into England, as ſoon as they were taken ; and 


when he afterwards had received Directions to convoy the Prizes 


Home, he ſent another Account of the Silver on board them, 


_ defiring at the ſame Time, that ſome Perſons might be ſent 
down to meet the Fleet at Portſmouth,in order to take Charge of 
the Silver, and to make a further Search into the Contents of the 
Galleons v. 

Taz Money 
Act in all Cromuwel/'s Adminiſtration, and therefore the utmoſt 
Pains was taken to give the People a very high Idea of this 
Advantage. The Silver was carried in open Carts, and Ammu- 
nition-Waggons, through Southwark to the Tower of London; 
and, to make a ſhew of Confidence in the People, theſeW aggons 
had no greater Guard than ten Soldiers 1. As for Admiral Mon - 
tague, he had all the Compliments paid him upon this Occaſion, 
that it was pofſſibie to defire ; the Protector careſſed him ex- 


ceedingly ; the Parliament returned him Thanks by their 
er; and ſome other Honours he had received, if with In- 


duſtry he had not declined them i. 
| Ian 1657, he was appointed to command the Fleet in the 
Downs, and went accordingly on board it in the latter End of the 


Month of Jul. The Defign of this Fleet was to watch the 


Dutch, to carry on the War with Spain, and facilitate the En- 
terprize on Dunkirk, and in all theſe, he did as much as could 


be 


„ This Letter is directed to Secretary Thurloe, and dated aboard 


the Naſeby, at Sea, off the Lizard, October 22, 1656. Init he 


ſays, ** There have been ſome Miſcarriages, by the Ships that did 
take the Ships of Spayne; but I ſhall delay to tell of them here, and 
judge the beſt Way to improve Mercies of this Kind, is to look 
forward: however, it is my Buſineſs at this Time. The Silver 
they brought is on board this Ship, and the Vice Admiral; in the 
Admiral, we have five hundred and fifty Sowes of Silver, and Boxes 
of Plate, and nine Pieces of Silver not well refined, like Sugar- 
Loaves. In the Vice Admiral, there is a hundred and twenty-four 

<«« Sowes of Silver, all which we judge may produce near two hun- 
- 4 dred thouſand Pounds: I hope I Peak the leaſt, and that it will 
* make much more. In the Galleons Holds alſo, there is that Space 
« between the Main-maſt, and the Bulk-Head of the Bread Room, 
« not yet rummaged.” Thurloe's State-Papers, vol v. p. 509. 
7 This appears from a Letter of the Dutch Ambaſſador Nieuport, to 
the States-General, dated November 17, N. S. 1656. Thurloe's 


State-Papers, vol. v. p. 269. r Clarendon, Whitlock, Philips, 


Lord Sandwich's Journal, MS. 


taken from the Spaniards was the moſt popular 


* 
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be expected from him. Towards the Autumn he thought fit to 
make a Journey to the Camp of the Marſhal de Tureme where 
he had a Conference with him, as to the propereſt Method of 
carrying on the War; and then returned on board the Fleet, 

which cruiſed in the Channel till the beginning of Winter. 
All this Time he ſeems to have been in the higheſt Favour with 
the Protector, and to have had the ſtricteſt Intimacy with his 


Family z and yet the Admiral had Thoughts of retiring from 


blic Buſineſs. What the Reaſon of this was, cannot, at this 
Diſtance of Time, be recovered ; but in all Probability, the 
Senſe he had of the ſtrange Service he was put upon in aſſiſting 
the French, and diſtreſſing the Trade of all the reſt of the 
World, made him uneaſy . One Thing is remarkable, that, 
how much ſoever he diſliked the Orders that were ſent him, he 
executed them with the utmoſt PunQuality ; ſo that the Dutch, 


againſt him e. We may likewiſe gather from his Letters to 
Cromwell, and the Inſtructions he received, that he was not a 


little embarraſſed about the Protector's Deſigns, and yet it is 
plain enough, that Cromwell deſired that the Admiral ſhould ra- 


ther regulate Things by his Diſcretion, than be able to juſtify 
himſelf from the Letter of his Orders ; and this particularly ap- 
pears in the Buſineſs of the Flag, upon which the ProteQor 
wrote him an Epiſtle with his own Hand, commanding in ex- 
preſs Terms, that he ſhould inſiſt upon the Honour of the Fla 

from all Nations, within the Limits of the Britiſb Seas, — 
yet telling him as expreſly, that he knew not what thoſe Limits 
were; adding at the ſame Time, that he was to execute theſe 


Orders with Caution, ſince Peace and War depended on 


them v. 
AFTER the Death of Oliver and the ſetting up of Richard, 


Admiral Montague was made Choice of to command the great 


| Fleet ſent to the North; which as it was in itſelf the wiſeſt 


and beſt Meaſure entered upon in thoſe Times, fo the Fleet was 


beyond Compariſon the beſt that had been fitted out ſince the 
Dutch War ; and therefore I think myſelf obliged to give a 
ſhort Account of it*. The Naſeby, which was the Ship the 


Admiral 
+ Theſe Facts are collected from various Letters in the fixth Volume 


of Thurloe's State-Papers. © We have theſe Particulars in a 
rery curious Letter from Lord Broghill, to Mr. Montague, diſſuading 
him from retiring. Dated from Youghall, November 20, 1657, 
Thurloe's Stare-Papers, vol. vi. p. 622. * Ibid. vol. vii. p. 256. 
” Ibid. p. 633. where the Reader may find Cromwell's Letter of five 
Lines on this Important Subject. x As to the true An of 

tting 


whoſe Ships he ſearched for Silver, made a heavy Complaint 
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Admiral ſailed in, carried 70 Guns and 600 Men, The Reſolu- 
tion had the like number of Men, and 80 Guns. There were 
of Ships carrying 50 Pieces of Cannon and upwards, 14 ; twen- 
ty-eight 40 Gun Ships or near it; four of 30 Guns, and 12 
Ships carrying between eight and 22 Pieces of Cannon, in all 
60 Ships, and on board them 11,820 Men 7. The Admiral 
went on board the Fleet in the Spring of the Year 1659, and 
on the 7th of April he wrote to the King of Sweden, the King 
of Denmark, and the Dutch Admiral Opdam, to inform them of 
the Motives that had induced the Protector, to ſend fo great a 
Fleet into the Baltick; and that his Inſtructions were not to re- 
ſpect the private — of England by making War, but the 

blick Tranquility of Europe, by engaging the Powers of the 
North to enter into an equitable Peace *, 


Berore the Admiral failed, the Parliament thought proper 


to tie him down by very ſtriẽt Inftrutions, which left him no 
real Power, but in Conjunction with their Commiſſioners Co- 
lonel Algernon Sidney, Sir Robert Honeywood, and Mr. Thomas 
Boon ; and at the ſame Time they took an Occaſion to ſhew 
they had no great Kindneſs for him, by giving away his Regi- 
ment of Horſe ; ſo that we may ſuppoſe he left England in 
none of the warmeſt Diſpoſitions for their Service . hen he 
arrived in the Sound, he took his Share with other Miniſters in 
the Negotiation, and made it ſufficiently evident, that his Genius 
was equally capable of ſhining in the Cabinet, or commanding 
at Sea, or on Shore, While he was thus employed, King 
| Charles being very well informed as to his Temper, Principles, and 
ſtrĩẽt Conjunction with the Protector's Family, thought this a 
proper Time (that Family being entirely laid aſide) to make a 
Trial of his Affections; and therefore ſent a Perſon with two 
Letters, one from himſelf and the other from Chancellor Hyde, 
to be delivered to him, if poſſible, without the Privity of his 
Collegues. The Scheme was rational, and well laid; but the 
Meſſenger very indifferently choſen. He was one whoſe Loy- 
alty was apt to dance upon his Tongue in thoſe perilous Times, 
when wiſe Men kept it cloſe in their Hearts; and it was with 
ſome Difficulty that the Admiral preſerved him from ſuffering by 
his Indiſcretion. Yet the Letters and Perſuaſions of a near Re- 
— | lation 


fitting out this Fleet, and the Ends it was intended to anſwer, conſult 

Clarendon, Whitlock, Ludlow, &c. Y This Account I take 

from two Lifts in Thurloe's Collection, and from one in MS. 

> Theſe Letters are in Thurloe's State-Papers, vol. vii. and in Lord 

gy al Journal. * 'Thurloe's State-Papers, vol. vii. p- 
O, 1. 
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| lation of his, who undertook to ſtate the Merits of the Royal 


| Cauſe fairly, had ſuch an Effect on Admiral Montague's Mind, 
that he returned immediately to his Duty, with all that Warmth 
and Sincerity incident to great Minds, conſcious of former fail- 
i The Service the King expected from him was, a ſpeedy 
Return to England, that the Fleet might be ready to act in 
Conjunction with Sir George Booth, and other Perfons of Di- 


ſtinction, who were diſpoſed to hazard their Lives for the Ser- 
vice of their Country: on weighing which Propoſal, Mr. Men- 


| tague found it fo plauſible, that he reſolved to run any Hazard 
rather than not put it into Execution; conceiving that, if this 
Opportunity was miſſed, another equally fortunate, might not 
happen quickly d. | 
CoLONEL Sidney was a Man of quick Parts, and deep Pene- 
tration : he ſoon diſcerned ſome — in Mr. Montague's 
Conduct, and purſued his Diſcoveries ſo cloſely, that he miſled 
very little of coming at his whole Secret. The Admiral, ob- 
ſerving his Suſpicions, called a Council of War, and therein 
made a clear and cloſe Speech, in which he ſhewed them plain- 
ly the little Hopes there were of doing any Thing for the Ho- 
nour of England, by remaining where they were: that to fight 
they had no Authority; and if they were to remain Neuter, 
they might as well fail Home. He then laid before them the 


Accounts he had received from his native Country, of the great 


Struggles between the Army and the Parliament, whence he 


ought to be had to the Fleet. He concluded wich ſaying, that 
he readily ſubmitted his Sentiments to a free Debate, and that 


he was determined to act according to their Judgment: but 


that one Thing muſt be noted, Proviſions were already become 
ſcarce, it was very difficult to obtain Supplies ; and therefore, 
if they reſolved to ſtay, they muſt reſolve alſo to live at ſhort 
Allowance. "The Queſtion was ſoon decided, and, in Conſe- 
| quence of the Council's Opinion, Admiral Montague weighed 
immediately and failed for England. On his Arrival, he found 
Things in a very unexpected Situation; Sir George Booth in the 


Tower, the Parliament reſtored to their Authority, and a warm 


Charge againtt himſelf come to hand from Colonel Sidnep. 
Immediately on his Arrival he ſet out for London, attended the 
Parliament, and gave an Account of his Conduct with ſo much 
Wiſdom and Eloquence, that even ſuch as diſliked it, knew 


* Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. * © Heath's Chronicle, p. 426. 
a MS. 


Memoirs of the Reſtauration, 


took Occaſion to hint, that themſelves had a great Stake there; 
and that if a new Government was to be ſettled, ſome reſpe&t 
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not what to object, and were, therefore very well ſatisfied with 
diſmiſſing him from his Command; to which Lawſon was ap- 
pointed, a rigid Anabaptiſt, and one in whom they had the 
greateſt Confidence. 

AFTER ſuch an Eſcape, Mr. Montague withdrew to his own 
Eſtate, with a Delign to enjoy in Privacy and Peace the Re- 
mainder of his Life ; and this made him concern himſelf very 
little, if at all, in the following public TranſaQtions, before 
Mont's coming into England. After this, when that General 
ſhewed a Deſire that Admiral Montague ſhould be again reſtor- 
ed to his Command, he ſent privately to the King for his Ap- 
probation, before he would accept it. Having obtained this, he 
ſent his Majeſty a Liſt of ſuch Officers in the Fleet as might be 
confided in, and of fuch as he apprehended muſt be reduced 
by Force. He likewiſe defired to know, whether the King had 
any Aſſurance of the General; but was ſo cautious, as to deſire 
no Notice might be taken to his Excellency how his Inclinations 
Rood * On his coming on board the Fleet, he found Things 
ſtrangely altered, and ſen from whom he expected moſt 

ition, as ready to ſerve the King as himſelf : upon 
which he laid by all Reſerve, and, as ſoon as he received the 
King's Letter directed to himſelf and General Mont, he failed 
with the Fleet to Holland, leaving only two or three Ships to 
attend the Parliament Commiſſioners. This was a very warm 
Teſtimony of his Affection for the King's Service, and as ſuch 
was received by his Majeſty ; but when it was obſerved that the 
Parliament Commiſſioners looked upon it as a Mark of Diſre- 
ſpect, the King was pleaſed to cover Mr. Montague, by ſending 
him an Order that was antedated. Soon after he had the Honour 
to convoy his Majeſty to England, who, two Days after his 
landing at Dover, ſent Sir Edward Walker, Garter King at 
Arms, to deliver him his Declaratory Letters, with the Garter 
and George of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, which he 
preſented him on the 28th of May in the Morning, in his Ship 
then riding in the Downs f. e Je 

AMONG the Honours conferred on ſuch as had been particu- 
larly inſtrumental in reſtoring bis Majeſty to his juſt Rights, our 
Admiral bad his Share, and by Letters Patent dated the 12th of 
. 1660, he was created Baron Montague of St. Neots in the 

,ounty of Huntingdon, Viſcount Hinchingbrooke in the ſame 


* Clarendon, Whitlock, Heath. As to Sidney's Charge, the Rea- 
der may find it in Thurloe's State-Papers, vol. vii. p 731. Cla- 
rendon's Hiſtory, 735. f Walker's Hiſtorical Account of the 
Knights of the Garter, a MS. p. 104. penes Joh. Anſtis Arm. 
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County, and Earl of Sandwich in Kent, ſworn of his Majeſty's 
moſt honourable Privy-Council, made Maſter of the King's 
Wardrobe, Admiral of the narrow Seas, and Lieutenant-Admiral 
to the Duke of York, as Lord High Admiral of England. At his 
Majeſty's Coronation his Lordſhip carried St. Edward's Staff, and 
was now looked upon as one of the King's principal Miniſters, 
as well as the Perſon chiefly entruſted with the Care of the 


Fleet :. He conſtantly attended the Council, when any Tranſ- 


actions relating to foreign Affairs were under Debate, and al- 


ways gave his Opinion like a good Subject and a true Patriot. 


When the Marriage with the Inſanta was concluded, he brought 


| her Majeſty over, and performed other Services as has been al- 


ready ſhewn *, | 


Hrs Lordſhip has been aſperſed for joining as is ſurmiſed with 


the Duke of Albemarle in the Project for giving up Dunkirk to 
the French. I have already mentioned Mr. Echard's Account 
of this Matter, and his inſinuating, that the Earl of Sandwich 


had ſpoke of Dunkirk as a Place of. no great Importance ; which 
determined the King to part with it l. But certainly when he 
| wrote this, he was more tender of the Earl of Clarendon's Cha- 
racer than of the Truth; for he could not but know, that the 
Count 4 Eftrades, who negotiated the Treaty for the Sale of 


Dunkirk, charges the whole Tranfaction upon Clarend:n, and 
repreſents Albemarle and Sandwich to have been ag.inſt it k. Bur- 
net ſays, all the Military Men were bribed by France; and no 
doubt includes the Earl of Sandwich amongſt them !. I will take 
this Opportunity of giving the Reader ſome further Hints to- 


wards a fair Account of this Matter, and of the Share this no- 
ble Lord had in it. 


Tux King being diſtreſſed for Money, the Sale of Dunkirk 
was thought of as a Means to ſupply him. Upon this a Letter 
was written from Hampton-Court the 29th of June, 1662, to 


invite a French Miniſter over, in order to tranſact an Affair of 


great Conſequence ; but what that Affair was, the Letter did 
not make appear ®, It was ſome Time before the Count 


d Eftrades arrived with the King of France's full Power to ne- 
2 this Buſineſs. After his Arrival he acquainted his Ma- 


ter with this Propoſal about Dunkirk, and that it was the Chan- 


cellor who had made it. In ſubſequent Letters he affirms, that 


the -. 


8 Pat. 12 Car. II. Walker's Hiſtorical Account of the Knights of 
the Garter, MS. h See p. 153. * Hiſtory of England, p. 801. 
* See d'Eftrades's Letters, p. 279. | Hiſtory of his own Times, 


vol. i. p. 282, of the Dutch Edition, in fix Volumes, 8vo. * Ds 


Eftrades's Memoirs, p. 280. This Letter is dated Aug. 27, 1662. 
Vor. II. — 
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the King, the Duke of Yor4, and the Chancellor were for 
it; the Treaſurer, the General, and the Admiral againſt it e. 
"This, however, is to be underſtood of the Sale of Dunkirk to 
the French; for the Ching was propoſed but by Halves at the 
Council; and at firſt the Strength and Importance of the Place 
was talked of: upon which the Earl of Sandwich (who knew it 
as well as any Man) ſaid, that the Coaſt of Dunkir# was ge- 
nerally ſo tempeſtuous, and the Ground fo rolling upon every 
Storm, that there never could be any certain Steerage to the 
Port v. This was the Truth, and nothing more; yet was the 
Earl far from thinking it ought to be put into the Hands of the 
French, though he judged it too expenſive for his Maſter to 
keep; and, therefore, he declared for demoliſhing it 1. This 
not being reliſhed, the Duke of Albemarle called for Sir Edward 
Harley, who told the King plainly, that the Artillery and Mi- 
| litary Stores were worth more than the French were to give for 
the Place; and then it was propoſed to annex Dunkirk to the 
King's Dominions, and ſo put the Expence upon the Parlia- 
ment. How thcſe Propoſitions came to be rejected, I cannot 
ſay ; but it is plain that, though the Earl of Sandwich did not 
ſet a higher Value upon Dunk:r4, than in the Condition it was 
then in, it deſerved ; yet he never defired to ſee it fall into the 
_ of the French, as has been very falſly and maliciouſly aſ- 
erted. | = 

WHEN the Dutch War began, in 1664, the Earl of Sand- 
wich went heartily into the Meaſure, as conceiving it for the 
Honour and Intereſt of England ; and when the Duke of York 
took upon him the Command of the Fleet as High-Admiral, 
his Lordſhip commanded the Blue Squadron, and by his Induſtry 
and Care, abundance of the Enemy's Ships were taken, and the 
| beſt Part of their Bourdeaux Fleet. In the great Battel, fought 
on the 3d of June, 1665; wherein the Dutch loſt their Ad- 
miral Opdam, and had eighteen Men of War taken, and four- 
teen deſtroyed, a large Share of the Honour of the Victory was 
juſtly given to the Conduct of the Earl of Sandwich; who, 
about Noon, fell, with the Blue Squadron, into the Center of 


the Enemy's Fleet; and thereby began that Confuſion which 


ended, ſoon after, in a plain Flight . Moſt of our Hiſtorians 
0 WO. | agree 


® This appears from the French King's Anſwer to the Letter before 
cited. ? Which is the Expreſſion mentioned by Echard. 4 The 
French King takes Notice of this in his Anſwer to Count d' Eſtrades of 
Auguſt 27. See Landſdown's Vindication of Monk, amongſt 
his Works, vol. ii. p. 144. 5 Philips's Continuation of Heath's 
Chronicle, Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 819, 820. Burchet, Co- 
lumna Roſtrata, Lediard. Columna Roſtrata, p. 160. 
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agree that, if this Victory had been properly purſued, the Dutch 


Fleet had been totally ruined ; and the Neglect of this Advan- 
tage is, as I have elſewhere obſcrved, by ſome ch. rg ed on the 
Duke of York : yet Burnet, who pretends to a very particular 
Knowledge of this Matter, has certainly advanced a direct Fal- 
ſity about it; ſince he affirms, that Brcunker carried Orders, as 
from the Duke to Admiral Penn, to ſlack Sail, whercas, in 


Truth, theſe Orders were carried to Sir Jahn Harman, who 


was Captain of the Duke's Ship, and unluckily obcyed them u. 
This deſtroys all the reſt of the Biſhop's Story, about a Council 
of War, and Penn's Opinion therein; that the Dutch were more 
formidable, and would fight the better for being beat. How- 
ever, on the Return of the Engliſb Navy, and a Report to his 
Majeſty of what had paſſed at Sea, the King declared the Duke 


of York ſhould not return to the Command of .the Fleet; but 
that it ſhould be left to the Earl of Sandwich, who was order- 
ed to take Care to put it as ſpeedily as poſſible in a Condition 


do return to the Dutch Coaſt; which he accordingly performed v. 
Tux Earl of Sandwich failed on the fifth of July, with 60 


Men of War to the Coaſt of Holland, bearing the Royal Standard 


of England, and having under him the braveſt Seamen that per- 
haps ever bore the Engl; Flags. Finding the Dutch Fleet not at 
Sea, and having Information that both their Za/t- Inaia and 
Smyrna Fleets were to return Home North-about, he reſolved 


to ſteer for the Coaſt of Norway, in hopes of meeting with ' 


them: Nor was this a difficult Thing, ſince it was ſoon aſter 
known, that they had taken Shelter in the Port of Berghen x. 
We have already given ſome Account of this Action, but re- 
ſerved a more particular Detail for this Place, to which it pro- 


perly belongs; the rather becauſe the Attempt on the Dutch 


Fleet in the Harbour of Berghen, was the Occaſion of our War 


with Denmark, which ſome have ventured to charge on the 


Earl of Sandwich, as brought about by his ill Management ; 
Whereas, in Truth, he did every Thing that could be expected 
R 2 ſrom 


* Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 277, 278. Echard's Hi- 


ſtory of England, p. 820. It is likewiſe ſo ſtated in the Parliamenta- 


ry Enquiry: But Sir John Harman's Reputation for Courage, was ſo 


throughly eſtabliſhed, that to have mentioned him, would not ſo well 
have anſwered the Purpoſe of refleing on the Duke. „Philips, 
Kennet, Echard. In the Earl of Clarendon's Speech, as Chancellor, 
to the Parliament at Oxford, October the 1oth, 1665, the 2 
the Duke at Home is repreſented as a Mark of the King's Tenderneſs 
for his Royal H ighneſs's Perſon. * Burchet, Columna Roſtrata, 


Baſnage, le Clerc, de Neuville. 
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from an experienced Officer, and a Man of Honour, as we 
| ſhail ſhew in few Words, becauſe our Naval Hiſtorians are ſilent 
on this Head, | 
SIR Gilbert Talb:t was then Envoy at the Court of Den- 
mark, and he finding a Diſpoſition in that Prince, to fill his 
Coffers at the Expence of the Dutch, propoſed to him, as 
the moſt eficAual Way of doing it, the ſeizing of their Fleets 
in his Harbour, which would indemnify him from all the Loſſes 
he complained of, and bring into his Treaſury many Millions 
of Dollars. The King of Denmark readily embraced the Pro- 
ject, and offered only one Objection, which was, his own 
Want of Force to execute it. Sir Gilbert immediately anſwer- 
ed this, by ſaying, that he did not doubt, but the King of Eng- 
land would furniſh him with a Fleet ſuſficient to make prize of 
all the Dutch Ships, on Condition that the profit of the Expe- 
dition ſhould be divided between them; to which his Daniſb Ma- 
jeſty readily aſſented 7. This Propoſal being tranſmitted to the 
Engliſh Court, was readily cloſed with, and Advice thereof ſent 
to the Earl of Sandwich. As this was a Tranſaction very little 
to the King of Denmark's Honour, ſo he inſiſted upon it, that 
the Agreement ſhould not be put into Writing; and this Piece 
of Nicety ſpoiled the whole Affair: For when the Earl of Sand- 
wich had Intelligence of de Ruyter's being come with the Eaft- 
India Fleet into Berghen, he reſolved not to let flip ſo fair an 
Opportunity, but to ſail thither with the utmoſt Expedition. He 
ſent, however, Mr. Vorden, a Gentleman of Diſtinction, to 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, to inform him, that he was determined not 
to loſe the Opportunity of attacking the Dutch Fleet, and there- 
fore deſired that he would ſend him a diſtinct Account of the 
Nature of the King of Denmark's Engagements, that he might 
the better know wha: he was doing. Sir Gilbert took ſome 
Pains to comply with this Requeſt; but by various Accidents 
they were fruſtrated, and the Earl of Sandwich arrived in thoſe 
Seas without hearing any Thing from the Envoy *. Sir Thomas 
Tyddiman being ſent with a ſtout Squadron to block up the Port 
of Berghen, appeared before it on the firſt of Auguſt, 1665. 
9 PT OR, — M. 


A true and perfect Narrative of the late ſecret Negotiation in 
Denmark, by Sir Gilbert Talbot, MS. This Piece was in the Hands 
of Biſhop Burnet, and of Mr. Echard, who have made Uſe of it in 
their Hiſtories. I have likewiſe conſulted another Piece, publiſhed by 
Authority, entitled, A true Deduction of all the Tranſactions between 
his Majeſty of Great-Britain, and the King of Denmark ; which dif- 


ters in many Reſpects from Sir Gilbert Talbot's Relation. 2 Sir 
Cilbert Talbot's Relation before cited. | | 
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The firſt Thing he did, was to ſend a Gentleman to the Go- 
vernor, to inform him of the Deſign, and to know what Orders 
he had. To this the Governor anſwered, that he had none, 


but that he expected them by the Poſt in two or three Days; 


and, therefore, deſired the Engliſh would deſiſt from making any 
Attempt for that Time. That Evening, however, the Caſtle 
fired upon the Engliſh Fleet, and did ſome Miſchief ; and the 
Dutch were ſuffered to bring 70 Pieces of Cannon on Shore, to 
fortify their Line. Admiral T;zddiman perceiving this, called a 
Council of War, wherein he laid the whole Matter before his 
Officers, who, after a full and free Debate, reſolved to loſe no 
Time, but to attack the Dutch Fleet the next Morning; and 
this for three Reaſons: I. Becauſe the Daniſh Governor had 
given them no diret Anſwer, nor had promiſed them any Sort 
of Favour or Aſſiſtance. II. If the Dutch had further Time 
iven them to fortify themſelves, an Attempt might become 
impraQticable. III. That the grand Dutch Fleet was now at 

Sea, and might probably come in to their Relief -. 
Tunis Reſolution taken, Sir Thomas Tyddiman gave all his 
Captains Charge, that they ſhould not fire againſt the Caſtles or 
Ports, and ſhould alſo be very careful to direct al their Shot low, 
at the Hulls of the Dutch Ships, to prevent, what they could, 
any Damage to the Town that lay behind the Ships ; both 
which Directions all the Seamen did unanimouſly agree were 
performed, according as, in the Treating with the Governor, 
all thoſe Directions were promiſed to be given. The Diſpute 
con'inued *till near eight o'Clock : during which Time, it is 
true the Caſtle hung out a white Flag, but to what Intent the 
Engliſb could not gueſs; for all the Seamen, whoſe Station was 
neareſt to it, agreed alſo in this Point, That the Caſtle never leſt 
firing, from ſome Quarter or other of it; imagining then, t'1at 
the Dutchmen, who might have been taken in for the ſtrength- 
ning the Caſtle, had fired againſt the General's Orders, during 
the Time of hanging out the White Flag, as indeed it proved; 

for they had at leaſt 300 of them there. 5 
THe greateſt Damage that the Engl received was from the 
Caſtle, which, by accidental Shots, cut ſome Hawſers that kept 
the firſt Line together; and ſo, to avoid running foul on one 
another, they were forced from their Stations, and when they 
were out of the Reach of the Dutch Guns, the Fort upon the 
utmoſt Point cn the Star-board Side, ſhot at them afreſh, whoſe 
Guns the Engliß had ſilenced during the Engagement, and in 
| R 3 | their 


2 DeduRtion of all Tranſactions between his Majeſty of Great- 
Britain, &c. p. 11. 
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their going off, had many of their Men killed by them. Not- 
withſt.nding which, the Engliſh came that Day to anchor with- 
in the Rocks of Norway, five Leagues Diſtance from Berghen, 
having no Pilots that could ſhew them Anchoring-Hold nearer, 
for ſo many Ships together. 

WhHiLE the Engliſb were repairing their Ships, the Daniſh 
Governor endeavoured to draw them into a new Negotiation, 
affirming, that now he had received his Maſter's Orders, and 
was content to afford them what Aſſiſtance he could: but, af- 
ter mature Deliberation, it was not thought proper to truſt to 
theſe Promiſes d; and, therefore, on the laſt of Auguſt, the Earl 
ſailed with the reſt of his Fleet towards the Coaſt of Holland; 
but ſuffering much by a Storm, his Ships were carried back 
again to the Northward, and on the 4th of September, he met 
- with four Dutch Eafi-India Men, and ſeveral other of their 
Mecrchant-Ships under a good Convoy ; and though the ſtormy 
Weather favoured their Eſcape, yet he took eight good Men of 
War, two of their beſt Ea/t-[ndia Ships, and twenty Sail of 
their Merchant- Men. Alſo, on the gth of September, a Part of 
our Fleet fell in with eighteen of the Hollanders, the greateſt 
Parc of which they took, with four Dutch Men of War, and 
above a thouſand Priſoners e. os 3 

Ox his Return, he was received by the King with diſtin- 
guiſned Marks of Favour : but his Royal Highneſs's Conduct 
in the great Engagement, on the third of June, being much 
cenſured; and the King then declaring the Duke of York ſhould 
go no more to Sea, and the Earl's Conduct in the ſame Action, 
being as much applauded ; leſt his Continuance in the ſole Com- 

85 ET, mand 


d True Deduction of the Tranſactions between his Majeſty of 
Grcat- Britain. &c. p. 11, 12. It muſt be allowed, that theſe Facts 
arc contradicted by the MS. Account of Sir Gilbert Talbot, to which 
both Echard and Burnet have adhered, and conſequently lay all the 
Elame on Sir Thomas TI ddiman and the Earl of Sandwich. But, 
| beſides the Deduction's being a public Paper, owned by King Charles IT. 
and conſequently more authentic than Sir Gilbert Talbot's Relation ; 
there is in the former, a Copy of the Governor's Letter, which flat! 
contr dicts the Subſtance of the ſame Letter. given in Sir Gilbert's 
Account, which I take to be, in fact, rather an Apology for his own 
Conduct. The Truth ſeems to be, that the Earl of Sandwich con- 
ſidered this whole Negotiation as a diſhonourable Thing; and, in- 
deed, it is very apparent that if no Reſpect at all had been had to 
this Agreement, but the Engliſh had attacked the Enemy's Fleet with- 
out giving them Time to fortify themſelves, the whole, or at leaſt the 
greateſt Part, muſt have been ſunk or taken,  *© Kennet, Bur- 
<het, Echard, Columna Roſtrata, Rapin. e 


—_ 9 * 
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mand of the Fleet might be any Diſadvantage to the Duke, our 
Affairs in Spain requiring an extraordinary Embaſſy, his Maj ſty 
diſpatched the Earl of Sandwich to the Court of Mud, id, to 
mediate a Peace between the Crowns of Spain and Portugal 4. 
This Negociation was of equal Difficulty and Importance: We 
had many Things to aſk from Spain, in Favour of our Trade; 
and there was nothing to which the Spanzards were Jeſs inclined 
than to make Peace with Portugal, and own it for an indepen- 
dent Kingdom: yet the Earl of Sandwich managed this Buſineſs 
with ſuch Addreſs, that he concluded a moſt advai.tageous 

Treaty with the Court of Spain, conſiſting of forty Articles; 
and this too in a ſurpriſing ſhort Space of Time, if we conſider 
the Nature of Spaniſb Negociations ; for his Lordſhip arrived at 
Madrid on the 28th of May, 1666, and the Treaty was ſigned 
on the 13th of May, 1667 * : His Lordſhip then applied himſelf 


to the other Part of his Commiſſion, and by inſiſting principally 


on the Intereſts of Spain, and making it evident, that the Conti- 


| nuance of the Portugal War would be the total Ruin of their 


Affairs, and that a Peace might be made without the leaſt 
Wound to their Honour, at that JunQure ; he ſo far prevailed, 
as to gain the Queen of Spain's Conſent, that a Treaty ſhould 
be ſet on Foot under the Mediation of the Crown of Great- 


Britain. The Confidence repoſed in him upon this Occaſion, 
was managed with ſuch Dexterity by the Earl of Sandtoich, that 


in three Weeks after his Attival at Liſben, he concluded a Peace 
between the two Nations, to their mutual Satisfaction. This 
Treaty was ſigned the 13th of February, 1668 f, and it was 
extremely advantageous to the Portugueze (who, conſidering the 
diſtracted State of their Government, had very little Reaſon to 
expect fo fortunate an Event) it was no leſs honourable to the 

Crown of Britain. 5 „„ 5 
Urom the Concluſion of theſe Treaties, the Earl of Sand- 
wich was complimented both by the King and Duke under their 
Hands, and bis great Services are acknowledged in ſuch Terms 
as they deſerved, and which do no leſs Honour to the Memo- 


ry of the Princes who wrote them, than they do his to whom 


they were written. Many of the Leiters penned by his Lord- 


ſhip in this Embaſly have been made public, and remain ſo ma- 


ny indelible Marks of his Wiſdom, Integrity, and public Spirit. 
They ſerve alſo to ſhew how unneceſſary a Qualification Cun- 
ning is in a public Miniſter, for they are written with a Plain- 

wo neſs 


4 Philips's Chronicle, p 545. EKennet's Compleat Hiſtory of 


England, vol. iii. p. 293. Philips's Chronicle, p. 565, Pointer's 
Chronological Hiſtorian, vol. i. p. 223. 
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neſs that cannot be counterfeited, and ſhew in their Compoſi- 
tion a Strength of Genius capable of carrying its Point, by ſetting 
Truth in a proper Light, without the Aſſiſtance of any of thoſe 
little Arts ſo much admired in modern Politicians. As he was 
too quick- ſighted to be deceived, he had too much Candour to 
impoſe on any with whom he tranſacted; and when this Tem- 
per of his was throughly known, he was able to do all Things 
in Spain; ſor being well informed of the Nobility of his Birth, 
and his great Actions at Sea, and having repeated Proofs of his 
ſtrict Regard to Honour, they readily believed every Thing he 
ſaid, and willingly aſſented to whatever he propoſed. After the 
Concluſion of the Treaty with Portugal, he returned again to 
Madrid, where he ſpent ſome Time in ſettling Affairs, and con- 
firming that Court in the Opinion that Britain was its moſt uſe- 
ful and natural Ally, and then taking his Leave, arrived on the 
19th of September, 1668, at Portſmouth D. On his Return to 
Court he was received with all imaginable Teſtimonies of Re- 
ſpect by the King and Duke, who were equally ſollicitous in 
fixing him to a good Opinion of thoſe Meaſures upon which 
they were then entering. „ e 
Tus Plantation- Trade was by this Time become very con- 
ſiderable, and growing daily more and more advantageous to 
the Nation, his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to erect a Coun- 
cil for inſpecting Matters relating to Trade, and for the ſpecial 
Encouragement of the Plantations. As this was in itſelf a ver 
popular Act, fo King Charles, who knew, as well as any Prince, 
the Art of pleaſing his Subjects when he thought fit to practiſe 
it, judged it convenient to put at the Head of this new Coun- 
cil, a Man as acceptable in his Character as the Project was in 
its Nature; and this determined him to the Choice of the Earl of 
Sandwich, who on the 3d of Augu/?, 1670, was ſworn Preſident 
of the Council of Plantations, and in that Quality he ſwore the 
Duke of York, Prince Rupert, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
other Perſons of the higheit Quality, Members thereof b. In 
this Capacity, as well as in that of Vice-Admiral and Privy- 
Counſellor, he gave no ſmall Diſturbance to the Cabal: For in 
the firſt Place, he was a ſincere and zealous Proteſtant ; next, 
he was a true Engliſhman, loyal to his Prince, but ſteady in the 
Cauſe of his Country, an Enemy alike to Faction and arbitrary 
Power. He was, beſides, for regarding no Qualification but 
Merit in the Preferments of the Navy, declaring upon all Oc- 
caſions againſt ſhewing Favour to the Relations of Peer 


8, or 

other 
5 Pointer's Chronological Hiſtorian, vol. i. p. 226. b See the 

Gazette of that Date, * — 3 


rr 


to this the Duke of York made ſuch an Anſwer as ſeemed to 
- hint that the Earl ipoke out of Fear; which Inſinuation, if it 
was really made, was certainly barbarous and unjuſt k, I cannot 
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other Perſons of Diſtinction, to the Prejudice of ſuch as had 


ſerved longer or better. This rendered him the Idol of the 


Fleet, who, after the Death of the Duke of Albemarle, looked 
upon him as their Father and Protector; which, however, 
raiſed him a great many Enemies amongſt ſuch as could not 
bear the thwarting of their private Intereſts, though for the 
Sake of the Public. The ſecret Hiſtories of thoſe Times (to 


which I muſt own I do not always give Credit) infinuate, that 


his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York was diſpleaſed with him; 
| but, however that might be, it is very certain, that the King had 


always a juſt Senſe of the Earl of Sandwich's Services, and ſhewed 
him upon all Occaſions as much Favour and Eſteem as he did to 
any of his Subjects l. 5 

On the breaking out of the laſt Dutch War, his Lordſhip 
went to Sea with the Duke of York, and commanded the Blue 


Squadron, the French Admiral Count & Eftrees commanding the 


White. The Fleet was at Sea in the beginning of the Month of 
May, and towards the End of that Month came to an Anchor 
in Seuthwold Bay, in order to take in Water; there we are 
told, that on the 27th, which was hitmonday, there was great 
Merry-makiog on board the Fleet, and many Officers and Sea- 
men were permitted to go on Shore, and were at Southwold, 


Dunwich, and Aldborough. Things being in this Situation, and 


the Weather withal very hazy, the Earl of Sandwich, who 


had on board the Admiral, gave it as his Opinion in the Even- 


ing, that the Wind ſtanding as it did, the Fleet rode in Dan- 
ger of being ſurprized by the Dutch; and, therefore, he 
thought it adviſeable to weigh Anchor and get out to Sea : 


ſay who firſt reported this Story, but of this we may be poſitive, 


that, as a certain Author has reported it, it could not poſſibly be 


true l. Several very judicious Perſons have inclined to think that 
; it 


1 See Biſhop Parker's Hiſtory of his own Times, p.151. * Fchard's 


Hiſtory, 813. Columna Roſtrata, p. 217. | This Author is 
Biſhop Burnet, who in the Hiſtory of his own Times, ſays, © I ſay 


nothing of the Sea-Fight in Solebay, in which de Ruyter had the 


Glory of ſurprizing the Engliſh Fleet, when they were thinking 


“ leſs of engaging the Enemy, than of an extravagant Preparation 
* for the uſual Diſorders of the 29th of May; which he prevented, 
*« engaging them on the 28th.” It is an odd Whim of this Pre- 
late, that becauſe the People might be diſpoſed to be drunk on the 
29th, they ſhould be out of their Wits on the 28th. Now the Truth 


At | 
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it was framed long after the Tranſaction, in order to heighten 
ſome Circumſtances which we ſhall preſently relate. 
O the 28th of May, between two and three in the Morn- 
ing, the Fleet was informed of the Approach of the Dutch : 
upon which his Royal Highneſs made the Signal for weighing 
Anchor, and getting to Sea ; and the Occaſion being of ſo 
preſſing a Nature, many of the Captains were obliged to cut 
their Cables. The Blue Squadron, however, was out firſt, and 
in good Order; the Red next; and the bite in its proper 
Station, much a-ſtern ®. The Earl of Sandwich in his fine Ship 
The Royal James, which carried 100 Pieces of Cannon, and 
about 800 Men, began the Fight, and fell furiouſly on the 
Squadron of Van Ghent. This he did, not from a Principle of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf by an Act of heroic Valour, for he knew 
| his Character was too well eſtabliſhed to need that: his View 
was to give the reſt of the Fleet Time to Form; and in this 
he carricd his Point. Captain Brakel, in The Great Holland, a 
60 Gun Ship, depending on the Aſſiſtance of his Squadron, at- 
tacked The Ruzal James, but was ſoon diſabled, as were ſeveral 
other Men of War ; and three Fire-ſhips were ſunk. By this 
Time moſt of his Men were killed, and the Hull of The Royal 
James ſo pierced with Shot, that it was impoſlible to carry her 
off. In this Diſtreſs he might have been relieved by his Vice- 
Admiral Su Joſeph Jardan, if that Gentleman had not _ more 
oe. ſollicitous 


of the Matter was, that the Feaſting happened on the zyth, becauſe 
it was the Monday in Whitſun-Week ; but ſome People have a great 
Mind to ſet a black Mark upon the 29th of May, and on the Cha- 
rater of General Monk for the ſame Reaſon. Vet let us once more 
hear his Lordſhip——* The Admiral of the Blue Squadron was 
* burnt by a 'ire-Ship, after a long Engagement with a Dutch Ship, 
« much inferior to him in Strength. In it the Earl of Sandwich 
« periſhed, with a great many about him, who would not leave him, 
4% as he would not leave his Ship, by a Piece of obſtinate Courage, 
„ to which he was provoked by an indecent Reflection the Duke 
* made on an Advice he had offered, of drawing nearer the Shore; 
„and avoided an Engagement, as if in that he took more Care of 
« himſelf than of the King's Honour. We have ſeen above, that 
the Earl's Advice was to put to Sea, that they might engage the ſooner, 
and not be ſurprized. The Dutch Gazette treated the Earl's Memo- 
ry better than this Biſhop ; for in it we find, The Earl of Sand- 
wich engaged for ſeveral Hours with many of our Men of War, 
&* diſabled ſeven of our Ships, among which was Lieutenant-Admiral 
«« Van Ghent's, Vice-Admiral Van Neſſe's, and Captain Brakel's ; 
« and after putting off three Fire-Ships, was at laſt burnt by the 
« fourth.” nm [ take this from Mr. Saville's Letter to the Earl of 

Arlington, then Secretary of State, and publiſhed by Authority. 
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ſollicitous about aſſiſting the Duke. When therefore he ſaw 


him ſail by, heedleſs of the Condition in which he lay, he faid | 


to thoſe who were about him, There is nothing left for us now, 
but to defend the Ship to the laſt Man, and thoſe who knew him 
readily underſtood, that by the laſt Man he meant himſelf. 
When a fourth Fire-ſhip had grappled him, he begged his Cap- 
tain Sir Richard Haddock and all his Servants to get into the 


Boat and fave themſelves ; which they did: yet ſome of the 


Sailors would not quit the Admiral, but ſtaid and endeavoured 
at his Command to put out the Fire, which, however, they 
could not do, and ſo they periſhed together, the Ship blowing 
up about Noon . The Dutch Writers give a different Account 
of this Matter ; they ſay, that the Earl and one of his Sons 
were ſmothered in the Long-Boat, by the Crew jumping in up- 
on them o; which cannot be true, ſince the genuine Cauſe of 
the Earl's remaining on board was, his Apprehenſion that he 
might be taken in the Long-Boat, and be made a SpeQacle to 
the Dutch ; the ſame Thought which occurred to the Duke of 


Albemarle, and determined him, in cafe no other Way was left, 


to blow up his Ship and himſelf. Such as aſcribe this Reſolu- 
tion to the Reſentment of what his Royal Highneſs had ſaid the 
Evening before, aſperſe one great Man's CharaQter in order to 
tarniſh another's. It is a ſtrange Pleaſure that ſome People 
take in attributing the greateſt Events to the worſt Motives, 
and always preſuming that to be the Spring of a Man's Acti- 
ons, which ſeems leaſt fit to be ſo. In this Caſe from the 
Temper of the Perſon, and the Circumſtances attending his 


Death, there is the higheſt Reaſon in the World to preſume, 


that he ſacrificed himſelf from a Principle of Public Spirit: 


why then ſhould we be ſo inhuman as to fancy he did it from 


private Pique ? The antient Romans would have had nobler 
Notions : they would have ſaid he devoted himſelf to his Coun- 
try, and merited, by his manner of dying, the Victory which 
enſued. 

His Lordſhip's Body was found near a Fortnight afterwards, 
and the King teſtified, by the Honours he paid to the Corpſe, 
how much he admircd the Man, how ſenſible he was of his 

hard Fate, and how willing he was to mingle with the Duſt 


of his Anceſtors, the Remains of ſuch as died gloriouſly in 


their Country's Service. This Fact ſtands thus in the Ga- 
Zette. | | 


Harwich, 


» Burchet, Columna Roſtrata, Baſnage, de Neuville. o Baſ- 
nage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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Harwich, June 10. 


ce Tris Day the Body of the Right Honourable Edward 
Earl of Sandwich, being by the Order upon his Coat diſ- 
ec covered floating on the Sea by one of his Majcſty's Ketches, 
« was taken up, and brought into this Port; where Sir Charles 
ce Littleton the Governor receiving it, took immediate Care for 
“ its embalming and honourable diſpoſing, till his Majeſty's Plea- 
| «© ſure ſhould be known concerning it. For the obtaining of 
c which, his Majeſty was attended at Mhiteball the next Day, 
c by the Maſter of the ſaid Veſſel, who by Sir Charles Little- 
& ton's Order, was ſent to preſent his Majeſty with the George 
„ found about the Body of the ſaid Earl, which remained at 
e the Time of its taking up in every Part unblemiſhed, ſaving 
« ſome Impreſſions made by the Fire upon his Face and Breaſt. 
& Upon which his Majeſty out of his princely Regard to the 
00 5 Deſervings of the ſaid Earl, and his unexampled Per- 
& formances in this laſt Act of his Life, hath reſolved to have 
his Body brought up to Londen, there at his Charge to re- 
* ceive the Rites of Funeral due to his great Quality and 
«© Merits ?.” 5 | : 
« THE Earl of Sandwich's Body being taken out of one of 
c his Majeſty's Yatchts at 1 on the 3d of Fuly, 1672, 
6 and laid in the moſt folemn ner in a eee. Barge, 
c proceeded by Water to Veſtminſter-Bridge, attended by the 
King's Barges, his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Yor#'s ; as alſo 
<< with the ſeveral Barges of the Nobility, Lord-Mayor, and the 
<< ſeveral Companies of the City of London, adorned ſuitable to 
« the melancholy Occaſion, with Trumpets and other Muſick, 
<< that ſounded the deepeſt Notes. On paſſing by the Tower, 
_ << the great Guns there were diſcharged, as well as at Whitehall, 
6 and about five o'Clock in the Evening, the Body being 
« taken out of the Barge at Meſiminſter-Bridge, there was a 
« Proceſſion to the Abbey-Church, with the higheſt Magnifi- 
« cence. Eight Earls were Aſſiſtant to his Son Edward Earl 
of Sandwich, chief Mourner, and moſt of the Nobility and 
„ Perſons of Quality in Town gave their Aſſiſtance to his 
« Interment, ia the Duke of Albemarle's Vault in the North 


« Side of King Henry VIT's Chapel, where his Remains are 
< depoſited 9.” 


AFTER this Account of the Reſpect ſhewn by his Sovereign, 
to his dead Body, it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin ſome Inſtauces 
| | . 


» Gazette, June 13, 1672. * Tbid. July 4, 1672. 


2 pompous Detail of this bloody Diſpute, proceeds in theſe 
« Digby, Son of the Earl of Briſſel; who, almoſt alone, fought 
e with the third Squadron of the Dutch : yet, at length, when 


% commanded was bored through with innumerable Shots, the 


8 with Numbers, fell a Sacrifice for his Country. A Gentleman 


Gerard Brant, who is never partial to any but his own Coun- 


| pleaſed to ſay, Such was the Fate of this Noble Peer, who was 
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of the Tribute paid by illuſtrious perſons to his Memory, We 
will begin with the late Duke of Buclingbamſbire, who having 
given us an Account of the Battle in Southwold Bay, concludes 
it thus: The Enemy had no Succeſs to buaft of, except the 
t burning our Royal James; . board her, not only 
&« a thouſand of our beſt Men, but the Earl of Sandwich him- 
« ſelf, Vice-Admiral of England, was enough almoſt to ſtyle it a 
« Victory on their Side; ſince his Merit as to Sea Affairs, was 
c moſt extraordinary in all Kinds*.” Biſhop Parker, after 


Words, The Engliſh loſt many Volunteers, and ten Cap- 
c. tains of Ships; amongſt theſe were the Earl of Sandwich, and 


« Digby was ſhot through the Heart, and the Ship that he 


« Seamen with Difficulty brought her into the Harbour; but b 
&< Sandwich having miſerably ſhattered ſeven of their Ships, 4 
cc and beat off three Fire - Ships, at length being over- powered 


c adorned with all the Virtues of Alc:biades, and untainted by 
« any of the Vices; of high Birth; capable of any Buſineſs; full 
« of Wiſdom ; a great Commander at Sea and Land, and 
&« alſo learned an d eloquent, affable, liberal and magnificent .“ 


trymen, after a full Account cf the Valour with which the Earl 
defended himſelf, and which he tiles unfortunate Courage, is 


« Vice-Admiral of England; a Man equally brave, knowing, 
© and of a moſt engaging Behaviour; one who had rendered 
„ his Sovereign the greateſt Services, not only in the Field but 
in the Cabinet, and as an Ambaſſador in Foreign Courts t.“ 
Sir Edward Walker, who wrote an Hiſtorical Account of the F 
Enights of the Garter, a Work which it were to be wiſhed * 
his Succeſſors in his Office had continued with like Impar- — 
tiality, gives the Earl of Sandwich this Character, He was a F 
„ Perſon of extraordinary Parts, Courage, Fidelity, and Aﬀa- 
s bility, and juſtly merited all the Honours that were conferred 
„% upon him.“ „% 5 

THESE Teſtimonies, from Friends and Foes (for the Duke 


of 4 
2 Duke of Buckinghamſhire's Works, vol. ii. p. 15. Biſhop | | 
Parker's Hiſtory of his own Times, p 151. t Vie de Ruyter, 4 


Liv. xi. * Hiſtorical Account of the Knights of the Garter, MS. 
before cited. 
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of Buckinghamſhire and the Biſhop of Oxford were of a Party 
not much inclined to favour the Earl of Sandwich; from 


Strangers as well as his own Countrymen, are inconteſtable Proofs 


of this great Man's Abilities, and therefore I was in ſome Doubt, 
whether 1 ſhould add the following poetical Compliment to his 
Memory; but, when I conſidered, that it might prove a Hint 
to ſome abler Poet, to do Juſtice to ſo ſublime a Subject, I 
thought the Reader would not be diſpleaſed with the Sight of 
Lines which have not hitherto been publiſhed. ih 


KPITAPR 


Dorn d with Titles, but from Virtue great, 
At Sea a Neptune, Neſtor in the State; 

Alike in Council, and in Fight, renown'd, 
In Afion always, with Succeſs ſtill crown'd; 
A Soldier, Seaman, Stateſman, here He lies; 
No Heart more honeft, and no Head more wiſe: 
Though brave, yet gentle; though ſincere, not rude ; 
Juſtice in Camps, in Courts he Truth pur ſu l. 
Living, he rais'd a deathleſs, ſpotleſs Name, 
And dying, ſoar'd above the reach of Fame. 


Reader, if Engliſh, flop the falling Tear ! 
Grief ys wait 2 1 2 Fear : 
He wants not Pity——could his Aſhes ſpeak, 3 
generous Sounds would from the Marble break, 
& Go ſerve thy Country, while God ſpares Thee Breath; 
„Live, as I liv'd, and ſo deſerve my Death. 


Wx ought next to ſay ſomewhat of Prince Rupert, who 
commanded the Engliſh Fleet often, and with great Applauſe. 
To run through his memorable Adventures, would take up too 
much Time, and deviate likewiſe from the Intention of this 
Treatiſe: we ſhall, therefore, touch briefly thoſe Circumſtances 
of his Conduct, which more immediately relate to his Capacity 
as a Sea-Officer, and leave his other Actions to the Care of ſome 
faithful Hiſtorian, who may incline to tranſmit them to Poſte- 
rity, in the Manner they deſerve : for though it cannot be de- 
nied, that this Prince had his Failings, and that theſe might have 
ſome bad Effects on the Affairs of King Charles I. yet it muſt 
likewiſe he confeſſed, that he did that Monarch great Services, 
and that his Errors have been much heightened, by the Skill, 
as well as Partiality, of ſome who have decricd them, 1 

| E 
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Hz was the third Son of the Prince Elector Palatine, ſome- 
time ſtiled King of Bohemia, by the Princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt 
Daughter to King James I. and was conſequently Nephew to 


Princes, eſpecially younger Brothers, qualified him for Arms ; 


and fuch as have been leaſt inclined to favour him, admit, that 


he was extremely well fitted, in reſpe&t both to natural 
Abilities and acquired Accompliſhments, for a great Com- 
mander v. When the unhappy Civil Wars broke out here, he 


came and offered his Sword to his Uncle, when he was ſcarce 


of Age, and, through the whole War, behaved with great 
Intrepidity ; and on many Occaſions his Endeavours were at- 
tended with extraordinary Succeſs. When the War was over, 


he went Abroad with a Paſs from the Parliament: but when 


the Fleet revolted to the Prince of Wales, he readily went on 
board it, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by vigorous Councils; 


which, however, were not followed ; but on the Return of 
the Fleet to Holland, the Command of it was left to him. He 


then failed to Ireland, where he endeavoured to ſupport the 


King's finking Cauſe ; but was quickly purſued by the Par- 


liament's ſuperior Fleet, under Popham and Blake, who, in the 
Winter of the Year 1649, blocked him up in the Haven of 


Kinſale, whence he eſcaped, by _ puſhing through their 


Fleet ; an Action as ſucceſsful in the Event, as brave in the In- 
tention *. : 


AFTER this Eſcape, he ſailed to the Coaſt of Spoin, where 


firſt he was treated with ſome Reſpect; but when it was known 


that the Parliament had a better Fleet at dea, and were very intent 


on ſuppreſſing his Highneſs, the Spaniards became afraid of 


ſhewing him any Mark of Favour ; and therefore, when two 
or three of his Ships were diſtreſſed, and ran aſhore, they plun- 
dered them, and preſſed the Men into their Service 7. This 
we need the leſs wonder at, if we conſider that Captain Young 
burnt The Antelope, one of the Prince's Ships, in the Harbour 


of Helvoetfluys, without any Reſpect to the Authority of the 


States-General, even in their own Ports; and this, it is ſaid, in- 
3 "oe | . 


The faireſt Character I have met with of this gallant Prince, is 
in Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, p. 226, which is tranſcribed by 
Echard into his Hiſtory. The Reader may likewiſe conſult Clarendon, 
Whitlock, and the other Hiſtorians of thoſe Times. x Ludlow's 
Memoirs, p. 295, 291. Burchet, Columna Roftrata, Echard. &c. 


7 Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 595, 596. Where there is a more 


circumſtantial Account of this Fact, than is to be met with any 
where elſe. | 


King Charles I. His Education like that of moſt German 
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clined them to a War with England; for obſerving the Temper 
of the Parliament, and the Growth of their Naval Power, it 
was eaſy for the Dutch to foreſee that nothing but a vigorous ' 
Reſiſtance could defend their Trade, or preſerve them from 
Subjection. From the Coaſt of Spain, the Prince failed to 
Liſbon, whither he was quickly followed by Blake, with a Squa- 
dron of eighteen Sail, We have already given ſome Account 
of this Expedition, and of his being at laſt forced by Blake to 
leave that Port, and betake himſelf again to the Mediterranean ; 
and therefore, here I ſhall only obſerve, that it was chiefly the 
| Reverence paid to Prince Rupert's Perſon, that enabled him to 
keep the Sea with his Squadron, which was now become too 
| ſmall to be called a Fleet. On the 5th of November, 1650, 
General Blake deſtroyed The Roe-Buck, and The Black Prince, 
two of the beſt Ships he had remaining, while his Highneſs in The 
Reformation, and his Brother Prince Maurice in The Cinvertine 
or, as other Writers ſay, in The Swallow, ſailed into the Adriatict, 
Sta, and after taking ſome Prizes, returned, after Blake's De- 
parture, into the Port of Toulon, where they diſpoſed of them, 
id their Sailors, and provided for a more diſtant Expedition *. 
t muſt be obſerved, that though this kind of Behaviour in 
Prince Rupert exaſperated the Parliament againſt him, and was 
in reality, as I have elſewhere owned, a very unjuftifiable 
Practice; yet it was, on the other hand, the Source of the 
Parliament's Power at Sea, which they would otherwiſe have 
| ſcarce thought of maintaining ; but finding themſelves, on a 
ſudden, on bad Terms with Spain, embroiled with France, diſ- 
liked by the Dutch, and at open War with Portugal; they 
were obliged to cultivate a Naval Force with their utmoſt Care, 
in which, as they applied themſelves to it with Diligence, it muſt 
be admitted they were very ſucceſsful, and had quickly ſo many 
Squadr:-ns well manned at Sea, as made them terrible to all the 
World *. 5 1 
Pu xNcE Rupert's Squadron, in the Spring of the 1651, 
failed again for the Streights, conſiſting then of five Men of 
War, and two Fire-Ships. There he began to take Spani/b 


Ships 


* Philips's Chronicle, p. 289, Bate, Warwick, Ke. Amongſt 
other Inconveniencies following from this Practice, the Prince's Exam- 
ple was no ſmall one. When he condeſcended to live by privateer- 
ing, no body was aſhamed to take up the Trade, ſo that from Breſt, 
Guernſey, Jerſey, and the Scilly-Iflands, there iſſued whole Fleets of 
Corſair s. Let the Reader compare what I have obſerved with 
Facts from Whitlock, Ludlow, and Carrington's Life of Cromwell, 
and he will ſee the Truth of it immediately, 
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Ships by way of Repriſal, for the Reſpect they ſhewed the 


Parliament; till finding himſelf hard preſſed by Penn, he re- 


ſolved to follow bis Brother into the Meſt· Indies. This Pro- 
ject was owing to the Lord Millaugbby's engaging Barbadoes, and 
the Leeward -I lands to declare for the King, when all other Co- 
lonies, except Virginia, had owned the Parliament. This De- 
ſign might poſſibly have proved more ſucceſsful, if Prince Ru- 
pert, on his Arrival in thoſe Parts, had applied himſelf to the 
Preſervation of the Meſt-India Trade; but inſtead of this, both 
he, and Prince Maurice continued to cruize upon the Spaniards, 
till the latter periſhed at Sea, and the former found his Ships in 
ſuch a Condition, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to 
return into Europe ; which accordingly he did, and in the be- 
—_— 1653, arrived ſafely in Britanny, where he diſpoſed 
of his Prizes, paid his Seamen as far as it would go, and for 
the preſent, laid aſide his Office as an Admiral d. His Conduct 


on this Occaſion, is very harſhly repreſented by the Earl of 


Clarengm, who, as he never lived in any great Terms of Friend- 
ſhip with him, might poſſibly conceive worſe of his Pro- 
ceedings than they deſerved, This is certain, that the 
noble Hiſtorian was greatly miſtaken in what he ſays of the 
Prince's deſerting the King's Service, on his going back into 
Germany ; for we have undeniable Teſtimonies of the contrary, 
and ſeveral Letters of his are yet extant, whereby it appears, 
that he nezotiated with ſeveral Princes of the Empire, on his 


Majeſty's If, and behaved towards him on all Occafions 


in his Exile (after the Quarrel at Paris) with all the Du- 
ty, and Deference that he could have ſhewn him on the 
Rn. 

O the King's Reſtauration, Prince Rupert was invited into 
England, where the King created him Duke of Cumberland, 
Earl of Holderneſs, &c. and gave him alſo various Offices wor- 
thy of his High Birth. By this Time, the Prince's Fire was 


pretty much decayed, and his Judgment cocler and fitter for 


great Employments, when, therefore, in the Year 1666, the 


- King entruſted him, in Conjunction with the Duke of A 


bemarle, to command the Fleet, he diſcovered all the great 
Qualities that could be deſired in an Admiral; for by his hap- 


py 
d Philips's Chronicle, p. 337. Clarendon, Kennet, Echard, Bate, 
Warwick, Kc. © Thisis very evident from Abundance of Letters 


in Thurloe's State-Papers, which repreſcnt his Highneſs as a buſy 
Agent for the King; and particularly from a Letter of his to King 
Charles II. dated Heidelberg, February 6, 1656, vol. i. p. 694. 
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py Return to the Fleet on the 3d of June, he raviſhed from the 
Dutch the only victory they had the Appearance of gaining ; and 
afterwards on the 24th of July, in the ſame Year, beat them 
effectually, purſued them to their own Coaſt, blocked up their 
Harbours, and made them ſenſible of the Superioiity of Engliſb 
Courage, when not oppreſſed by Numbers*. In the Autumn of 
the ſame Year, having the ſole Command of our Fleet, and 
underſtanding that the Dutch were endeavouring to join a French 
Squadrun of 40 Sail, under the Duke of Beaufort, he followed 
them ſo cloſely into B:/:ign Road, that to avoid another Battle, 
they hauled in ſo near the Shore as in all Probability they muſt 
either have deen burnt or ſunk, if a ſudden Storm had not 
forced the Prince to return to St. Helen's Bay. But in the 


mean Time Sir Thomas Allen with his Squadron, fell in with 


Part of the French Fleet, and uſed them ſo roughly, that they 
were glad to betake themſelves to Port, and lay aſide all 
Thoughts of joining their Allies * On his Highneſs's Return 
home, he was kindly received by the King, and grew into 
great Eſteem with the Nation. He always ſteered evenly be- 
tween the Factions at Court, and having ſo near a Relation to 
the King, thought not of ſtrengthning his Intereſt by entering 
into any Intrigues. Vet he never declined any Occaſion that 
offered of ſhewing himſelf a firm Proteſtant, and a true Patriot, 
though he knew that this Conduct would expoſe him to ſome 
who were never much inclined to be his Friends. But the 
King, who was obliged to govern too much by Parties, was far 
from diſliking his Couſin's Conduct, ſince it gave him an Op- 
portunity of uſing his Councils, and engaging his Services with 
the general Approbation of his People ; which otherwiſe he 
could not have done. In other Reſpects the Prince was very 
loyal, and would never be perſuaded, even by ſuch as had a 
great Influence over him, to go into any of thoie Meaſures, 
which, though covered with ſpecious Pretences, ſerved only to 
_ diſtreſs the King, and to diſtract his Subjects. | 
AFTER the breaking out of the laſt Dutch War, and the paſ- 
ſing the Teſt-Act, his Highneſs was again drawn from his Re- 
tirement to take upon him the Command of the Fleet. The 
Duke of York had reſigned his Office of Lord High Admiral; 
the Earl of Sandwich and moſt of the old Admirals were dead, 
ſo that none could with any Decency be called to that Com- 
mand but himſelf . He had never lived on any Terms with 
ELL the 


4 Kennet, Echard, Burchet, Columna Roftrata, Rapin. Phi- 
lips's Chronicle, 7 5 f Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 893 
Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, Burchet, Columna Roſtrata, Rapin. 
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the Miniſtry, who were tiled, The Cabal, and, indeed, it was 
impoſſible he ſhould, for they were all Perſons of the utmoſt 


Art, and he was the plaineſt Man that could be. The Me- 
thod, therefore, they took to rid themſelves of a War, which 
they found it very hard to manage, was, to make ſuch Diſpo- 
ſitions in the Fleet as were fitteſt to render the Admiral uneaſy, 
from a Proſpect that this might bring the Advice of making 
Peace from other Hans than their owns. All the Captains in 
the Fleet were the Creatures of the Duke of York, and were told, 
though perhaps without Truth, that glancing at the Prince's 


Character would oblige his Royal Highneſs. There needed no 


more to ſet theſe Folks to work : they began to find Fault with 


every Order he gave, and to miſrepreſent every Meaſure he 


took, but the Priace quickly convinced them, that inſtead of 
hurting his Character, they would deftroy their own d. By his 
briſk getting out to Sea in the Month of April, he ſhewed that 
he could be active in Age as well as Youth, and by failing over 


to the Dutch Coaſt, he diſcovered a Readineſs to fight, which 


was the old Characteriſtic of an Engliſb Admiral. We have al- 


ready given an Account of the Battle of the 28th of May, 1672, 


in which we had the Advantage ; but it may not be amiſs to copy 
a ſhort Paragraph from the Prince's own Letter, which ſhews 
the Modeſty of his Nature, and withal his Honour and Impar- 
tiality, ſince it relates to the Behaviour of one who he knew 


did not like him. Sir Edward Spragge alſo on his Side main- 
© tained the Fight with ſo much Courage and Reſolution, that 
de their whole Body gave Way to ſuch a Degree, that had it 


& not been for fear of the Shoals, we had driven them into their 


© Harbours, and the King would have had a better Account of 
&« them. The Caſe being thus, and the Night approaching, I 


« judged it fit to ſtand a little off, and to anchor here where I 
& now ride” i, 1 
THE next Engagement happened on the 5th of June, in 
which the Advantage was more plainly on the Side of the Eng- 
liſb, as is evident from Prince Rupert's Letter, which was im- 


mediately publiſhed ; but after this Engagement, he found the 


Fleet to be ſo miſerably unprovided of all Neceſſaries, and, 
which was worſe, ſo badly manned, that he thought fit to re- 


turn Home. This Meaſure, though very neceſſary, might have 
been liable to ſome Miſconſtruction from Poſterity, if by Acci- 


8 2 dent 


f See An exact Relation of the Engagements and à dions of his 


Majeſty's Fleet under Prince Rupert. ® Echard, Burnet, Hiſtory 


of the Dutch War. i This Letter makes a fingle folio Leaf, and 
is dated at one o Clock in the Afternoon, on the 29th of May, 1673. 
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dent we were not furniſhed with a true Key to it; which way 
this. The Prince had often complained before, and the Of- 
ficers of the Navy had conſtantly perſuaded the King, that there 
were no Grounds for his Complaints ; which put his Highneſs 
under the Neceſſity ef taking this Step, that the Thing might be 
put out of Diſpute, and the Fleet out of Wants. As this ſhew- 
ed his S:icit, (tor he brought the King himſelf to look upon the 
Ships) ſo he gave af:erwards as ſtrong a Proof of his Judgment, 
by carrying the whole Fleet through The Narrow on the 19th 
of Juh, and _orng on the Dutch Coaſt almoſt as ſoon as they 
had received certain Intelligence of his returning to his own ©. 
On the 11th of Auguſt he fought the laſt Battle that was ever 
fought with this Enemy; of which we have already given ſo 
full an Account, that, in Reſpect to the Fact, we can add no- 
thing here. On his Return from his Command, the King ex- 
preſſed ſome . Coolneſs, which was owing, not more to the Arts 
of his Highneſs's Enemies, than to the Quickneſs of his Letter, 
in relation to the laſt Fight, and the Behaviour of the French; 

but the King's Diſpleaſure quickly wore out, as the Intereſt ag 


*The Office of the Ordnance vindicated themſelves notwithſtand- 
ing the King's View: But whoever ſhall conſider that Vindication at- 
tentively, will perceive that it is extremely artificial, and calculated 
rather to ſcreen themſelves, than to clear up the Truth of the Fact. 
i The Reader may gueſs at the Particulars of this Letter, from the 
following Paragraph of, The exact Relation, &c. in which they are 
| ſummed up almoſt in his own Words. In the midſt of ſo many In- 
* trigues of Oppoſition here at Home, ſo many Delays of his Com- 

« miſſion, ſo few Powers contained in it, ſuch a ſcanty Number of 
* Seamen, ſo little Aſſurance of divers chief Commanders, ſuch 
Failure of Proviſions, ſuch Want of Ammunition and all other 
Neceſſaries, ſuch Deceit of Navy Officers, ſuch Non-obſervance of 
Orders at Sea amongſt his own Engliſh, and ſo manifeſt Defections 
* of the French; not to be ſtaggered in his Reſolution, nor to be put 
out of all Patience and Prudence in Action, nor to abate of his 
Affection and Zeal for the Honour and Service of his Majeſty, 
« the >afeguard and Intereſt of Religion and the Kingdom, in a Sea- 
*« ſon when ſo many Popiſh Projectors played a Game under Board, 
and above too; will be an everlaſting Argument of his Highneſs's 
** Valour and Renown, and muſt needs be a ſtrong Obligation upon 
the King, the Parliament and People of England, who are now left 
to judge, whether it was not a wonderful good Providence of God, 
and one of the moſt memorable Pieces of Service ever done at Sea, 
to ſurmount all thoſe Difficulties, and even Envy itſelf; and af er 
all, to bring home the Fleet-Royal of Englend, without the Loſs of 
one Man of War, to her own Shore in Safety, in Deſpight of all 
** Enemies that deſigned otherwiſe by Sea and Land.” 
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the Cabal began to decline. Aﬀter this the Prince led a quiet, 
and (in a great Meaſure) a retired Life, moſtly at Minaſor - 


| C:ftle, of which he was Governor, and ſpent a great Part of his 


ime in the Proſecution of chymical and philoſophical Experi- 
ments, as well as the Practice of mechanic Arts, for which be 


was very famous. He is mentioned by foreign Authors with 


Applauſe for his Skill in Painting, and celebrated by one of the 
moſt judicious of our own for his Invention of Mezzztinto 
Prints, ſince riſen from their Softneſs and Beauty into fo high 


Eſteem *. He likewiſe delighted in making Locks for Fire- 


Arms, and was the Inventor of a Compoſition called Prince's 
Metal. As to his public Character in the laſt ten Years of his 


Life, it was that of a Patriot, which was owing to the innate 


Honeſty of his Temper, and not to his having any liking to 
Intrigues. In reſpect to his private Life he was ſo juſt, ſo be- 
neficent, ſo courteous, that his Memory remained dear to all 
that knew him. This I fay of my own Knowledge, having 
often heard old People in Berkfire ſpeak in Raptures of Prince 
Rupert. He died at his Houſe in Spring Gardens, on the 29th 
of November, 1682, in his grand Climacteric leaving behind him 


a Daughter by Mrs. Margaret Hughes, who afterwards married 


General Howe, and has not been long dead u. 8 
Six John Lawſon has been ſo often mentioned in this Work, 

that I find myſelf obliged to give the beſt Account of him I can; 

though I muſt own it to be very ſlender, in Spight of all the 


Pains I could take to obtain better Memoirs. He was the Son 


of a Perſon in low Circumſtances at Hull. and was bred to the 


Sea, either on Account of his raking a Liking to it, or that it 
beſt ſuited his Father's Situation, who, perhaps, knew not other- 
wiſe how to provide for him. In Proceſs of Time he obtained 


a Ship by his Merit, and ſerving in the Fleet under the Parlia- 


ment, was made a Captain for his extraordinary Deſert a. He 


ſerved with great Fidelity againſt all their Enemies ſo long as 


the Parliament retained their Power, and towards the End of 
the War carried a Flag, together with Penn, under Menk. In 
1653, he commanded a Fleet of 44 Sail, which were ſent over 
to the Coaſt of H:!!and, and by taking a ſcarce credible Num- 
ber of Prizes, had a great Influence in making the Peace “. 
On the Change of the Government, and Cromwel!s aſſuming 
the ſupreme Power to himſelf, he was continued in his Com- 

S 3 5 75 | mand, 


| ® Cabinet des Singularitez d' Architecture, &c. Tom. i. p. 177. 


Evelyn's Calcography, &c. m Echard's Hiſtory of Englard, 
P. 1023. n See Whitlock's Memorials, p. 471, 563, 564. 
See Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 466. Whitlock's Memorials, p. 591, 
596, 606. 
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mand, and treated with Reſpect; but it ſeems, his Principles 
did not incline him to act fo ſteadily under the new Govern- 
ment as he did under the old v. As to Church-Affairs, he was 
an Anabaptiſt; and in reſpect to Civil Government, he was a 
Republican. In all Probability he received theſe Tinctures ear- 
ly, and like many other People, thought purſuing his own Pre- 
Cauſe. He was certainly 
very honeſt in his Conduct during the Civil War, acting alto- 
ther upon Principle, which led him to diſlike the Protector's 
1 though not to reſiſt it; for he thought that a 
Man might lawfully ſerve his Country under any Authority: 
and indeed this was Blake's Notion, and that of moſt of the Sea 
Officers of thoſe Times. 1 
| Ir is very certain, that the Protector Oliver had early Intel- 
ligence of Law/on's Diſaffection. Colonel Overton, who had 
_ plotted againſt Mont in Scotland, had in ſome of his Confe- 
rences with his Friends mentioned Vice-Admiral Lawſon, as a 
| Perſon they might be ſure of; yet for all this he was employed, 
and entruſted to command a Fleet for the Channel-Service in 
1655 1. But the Spaniſh War had the fame Effect upon him, 
that it had upon many other Officers; he looked upon it as a 
flagrant Act of Injuſtice and Tyranny, and began from that 
Moment to cabal againſt the Protector. True it is, that Cram- 
well had no juſt Motive for attacking Spain : But the grand Rea- 
ſon why the Republicans reſented this ſo warmly was, becauſe 
the Crown of Spain had made greater Advances to the Parlia- 
ment than any other foreign Power", There were at the ſame 
Time a very formidable Body of Men, who conſpired againſt 
Cromwell on enthuſiaſtic Principles, and were ſtiled, Fifth Mo- 
narchy-Men. With theſe, Lawſon, Okey, Rich, and other Of- 
ficers thought fit to join; becauſe they agreed with them in the 
Main, and were for pulling down the preſent Tyranny. Secre- 
tary Thurlce, however, had ſuch clear Information of al! their Pro- 
ceedings, that they were able to effect nothing. On the con- 
trary, April the 1oth, 1657, Major-General Harriſon, Ad- 
miral Lawſon, and ſeveral others were committed; which put 
an End to their Intrigues . oo 


WEN 


This appears from ſeveral Informations given againſt him to 
Thurloe, of which Notice will be afterwards taken. 94 This In- 
formation to Monk is in Thurloe's State-Papers, vol. iii. p. 185. 

where Preſident Bradſhaw, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Col. Pride, Col.Cobbet, 
Col. Aſhkeld, and other Officers are named therein. The Reader 
may find this Matter largely and clearly explained in a Treatiſe en- 
titled, The World miſtaken in Cromwell, which is reprinted in the 
firſt Volume of State - Tracts in the Reign of Charles II. Amongſt 


Thurloe's 
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WHEN he recovered his Liberty, he thought fit to retire, 
and very probably did not imagine he ſhould be employed again ; 
but upon the firſt News of the Return of Admiral Montague with 


bis Fleet from the Baltick, the Parliament reſolved to have it 
put into the Hands of one in whom they could confide; and, 


therefore, ſent for Mr. Lawſon, declared him Vice- Admiral, 


gave him the Command of a few Frigates, and ordered him to 


take the Charge of the whole Fleet on its Arrival :. In his Pri- 


vacy, he had converſed with ſome underſtanding Cavaliers, and 


came to have a true Notion of the Full; of ſhifting from one 


Form of Government to another, and the great Crime of ſub- 


verting the Conſtitution of one's Country, to which an abſolute 
Obedience is due. As ſoon, therefore, as he heard of General 


Maonk's March into England, he reſolved to co-operate with 
him ; and knowing that nothing could be done, but by the Me- 


dium of a Parliament, he got the Fleet to declare roundly upon 
that Head; for which he received their ſolemn Thanks . When 


Monk came to London, and many People doubted what Courſe 
he would take, Admiral Lawſon ſaid to General Ludlow, That 
fince the Levite and the Prieſt had paſſed by withcut helping them, 
he hiped they had found a Samaritan who would . This Ludlow 


_ underſtood in his own Senſe ; but it was certainly meant in an- 
other. He himſelf underſtood this afterwards ; for he tells us, 


that when Mr. Milliam Prynne, out of his great Loyalty to the 
Houſe of Stuart, had given the Clerk, without Order of the 

Houſe of Commons, a Clauſe for excepting cut of the Bill of 
Indemnity, ſuch as had taken the Oath for abjuring that Fami- 
ly, in the Council of State; he was ſeverely reprimanded by 
Doctor Clarges, Brother to General Mon4, becauſe he foreſaw 


that this would affect Admiral Lawſon, to whom the General 
was previouſly engaged *. Indeed, as to the Vice-Admiral, he 
came very early, and very heartily into the Reſtauration, ſo that 


when the Earl of Sandwich acknowledged his Services in this 


Reſpect to the King in Holland, he was much carreſſed, received 
Pe 84 the 


Tuhurloe's State- Papers, vol. vi. p. 184, there is a very large Diſ- 


courſe on this Matter, which ſeems to have been a Report made to 
the Houſe of Commons. This is wrong referred to in the Index, 


where Vice-Admiral Lawſon is ſaid to he one of the Fifth Monarchy- 
Men ; whereas from that very Paper it appears, that he was one of a 
Committee appointed by the diſcontented Officers in the Army to con- 


fer with theſe Fifth Monarchy-Men; amongſt whom was Venner, 
who afterwards made a deſperate Attempt againſt King Charles II. 
t Whitlock's Memorials, p. 6,0. Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 666. * Whit- 
lock's Memorials, p 693. » Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 821. * Ibid 


vol. iii. p. 24. 
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the Honour of Knighthood, and was always looked upon as a 
Man fincerely attached to the Crown ; which was confirmed by 
all his ſucceeding Actions . | 
IMMzDIATELY after the Reſtauration, he was ſent as Vice- 
Admiral to the Earl of Sandwich, when he went to fetch Queen 
Catherine from Portugal, and was afterwards employed in the 
M. diterranean agu the Algerines, to whom he did conſider- 
able Damage, and ſo effectually blocked up their Port, that 
they were not able to ſend any of their Cruizers abroad. More 
he might, and certainly would have done, if he had not been 
_ diſappointed in his Expectation from de Ruyter ; who, with his 
Dutch Squadron, was ſent on the fame Errand . Theſe Ad- 
mirals differed about a Salute, which de Ruyter paid Lawſon, 
and Lawſon refuſed to return, as being bound up by his Inftruc- 
tions: After this, there was no Harmony between them; the 
Dutch Admiral took the firſt Opportunity of quitting this Ser- 
vice, and ſlipping away to Guinea, which was highly reſented 
by King Charles, and alledged as one of the Cauſes of the Dutch 
War. That we may not ſuppoſe Sir Jahn Lawſon's refuſing to 
ſalute de Rayter, proceeded either from Pride in him, or from a 
captious Diſpoſition in thoſe who drew his Inſtructions, it will 
be proper to ſet this Matter in a true Light. The Dutch, to 
prevent their ſaluting Engliſh Ships in their own Seas from paſ- 
ſing for an Acknowledgment of their Sovereignty in thoſe Seas, 
affected to pay them that Reſpect wherever they met with them, 
that ſo it might appear to be a Compliment to an Ally, and 
not a Submiſſion to a Superior. The Court of England very | 
well underſtood this, and therefore at his Departure from the 
Earl of Sandwich's Fleet, Sir Jobn had Orders not to ftrike to 
the Ships of any Prince or State whatever. Soon after this Ac- 
cident, he had Orders ſent him to return Home, and to leave 
the Command of his Squadron to Captain (afterwards Sir Tho- 
mas) Allen, who was to finiſh the War he had begun againſt 
Jö; 8 „ 
O his Arrival in England, he found the Dutch War broke 
out, and that the King had ſent for him in order to ſerve under 
bis Brother, as Rear-Admiral of the Red. Sir Fohn was very 
grateful for this Honour; but at the ſame Time told his Ma- 
jeſty, that he could ſnew him a more compendious Way of 
%% n 


Y See Clarendon, Kennet, Echard, Burchet, Columna Roſtrata; 
and particularly Sir Philip Warwick in his Memoirs, p. 415. Phi- 
lips's Continuation of Heath's Chronicle, p. 526, 528. Baſnage 
—_ des Provinces Umes, vol. i, p. 712. Philips's Chronicle, 
p. 628. R OY. JP mw 
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bringing the Durch to Reaſon, than by fitting out great Fleets. 
He obſerved that, in the laſt Dutch War, they were more di- 
ſtreſſed by the Captures he made after the laſt great Battle, n 


they had been by all the Operations of the War; and he added 


further, that the Reaſon of this was not hard to find, vz. 
That they were able, as a State, to fit out great Fleets in leſs 
Time, and at much leſs Expence, than it was poſſible for his 
Majeſty to do; and their Subjects willingly contributed to this, 
becauſe they ſaw the Neceſſity, and were ſenſible of the good 


Effects of it. But if Numbers of their Merchant-Ships were 
taken, if their Commerce was rendered precarious, and many of 


their Traders became Beggars; for this they had no Remedy, 
and that, therefore, this was their tender Part in which tt 
might be hurt, and in which, if they were kurt, they m 
make a Peace on ſuch Terms as his Majeſty ſhould think fit to 


r This Advice was rejected at that Time, becauſe his 


Royal Highneſs was reſolved to go to Sea, and it was not 
thought to be conſiſtent with his Honour to ſtand on the De- 
fenſive, and avoid fighting the Dutch Fleet. But after Sir Jahn 
Lawſon was dead, and the Expence of the War made it bur- 


thenſome to the King, he began to reflect on the Council he 


had given him, and reſolved to purſue it. But wanting proper 
Directions in the Execution of this Scheme, and, to ſpeak the 


Truth plainly, having many diſhoneſt Servants, who pretended 
to have their Ships well-manned, when they had ſcarce Sailors 
enough to manage them »; (for ſo the Thing appeared on a 


Parliamentary Enquiry) this Deſign, as we have ſcen elſewhere, 
miſcarried ; and yet this Miſcarriage remains a Stain on the Me- 
mory of Sir John Lawſon, in the Judgment of ſome Writers ©, 
But to return from theſe Reflections to our Hiſtory. E 
Om the 21ſt of April, 1655, the Duke of York failed with a 
rand Fleet to the Coaſt of Holland, himſelf carrying the Red 


Flag, Prince Rupert the Mbite, and the Earl of Sandwich the 


Blue. His Royal Highneſs's Vice and Rear Admirals were Penn 


and Lawſon, who both performed all that could be expected 


from them. Towards the latter End of the Engagement, which 
happened off Leoſtof, on the memorable thiid of June, that 


Day twelve Years, in which they had been beat by Monk; 


d See the Hiſtory and Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, 
printed for Chandler, in which there is a Reſolution of the Houſe of 


Commons, that notwithſtanding his Majeſty had 18,0c0 Men in pay, 


in diſperſed Ships, in 1687, there was not a ſufficient Number of 
Ships left to ſecure the Rivers Medway and Thames. See 
Skinner's Life of Monk, p. 367. 
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Lawſon, after he had exceeded all that he had done before, was, 
by a Muſket-Shot in his Knee, diſabled from enjoy ing that Vic- 
| tory which he had laboured ſo hard to gain. He did not, how- 
ever, die, till ſome Days after, when he had the Satisfaction of 
knowing, that his Country triumphed, and that, as he had lived, 
ſo he died, with Glory. This was the End of Sir John Law- 
fon, a Man who owed all Things to his Merit, and who, after 
doing ſo many and great Services to this Nation, wants, for 
ought that I can learn, a Tomb. The Particulars I have given 
the Reader, are collected from various Writers, who all agree in 
this, that he was an able, upright, honeſt Man 4. Sir Philip 
Warwick ſays, that he was highly loyal *, and another eminent 
Author, that he was the moſt experienced Seaman of the Age 
in which he lived, excepting only one of whom we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſpeak . . 3 E 
SIR Jobn Kempthorne was deſcended of a good Family in De- 
vonſbire, and was born in the Pariſh of Vidſcombe, in that 
County, in the Year 1620. His Father being a Royaliſt, and 
in low Circumſtances, was glad of an Opportunity of binding 
him Apprentice to the Captain of a Trading Vettel belonging 
to Topham, with whom he lived very happily for ſome Years, 
and being a young Man of good natural Abilities, he attained 
an extraordinary Degree of Knowledge in his Profeſſion, by 
which, and by the Favour of his Maſter, he grew into great 
Credit with the moſt eminent Traders in Exeter, in whoſe Ser- 
vice he made various Voyages into the Mediterranean, with 
great Profit to them, and no ſmall Reputation to himſelf*. In 
the Beginning of our Wars with Spain, be diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, by a very extraordinary Action. He was attacked by a 
large Spaniſh Man of War, commanded by a Knight ot Mal- 
a; and though the Odds was very great, yet Captain Kemp- 
thorne defended himſelf gallantly, till all his Ammunition was 
| ſpent; and then remembring that he had ſeveral large Bags of 
Pieces of Eight on board, he thought they might better ſerve to 
annoy, than enrich the Enemy ; and therefore ordered his Men 
to load their Guns with Silver, which did ſuch Execution on 
the Spaniards Rigging, that if his own Ship had not been diſ- 
abled by an unlucky Shot, he had in all Probability got _ 
As 


1 Echard's Hiſtory, p. 827. Burchet, Columna Roſtrata, Biſhop 

Parker's Hiſtory of his own Times, &. In his Memoirs, p 415. 
f Author of the Hiſtory of the Dutch War, who ſays, ** In this Bat- 
* tle fell Vice-Admiral Lawſon, the moſt experienced Seaman of the 
Age, if we except Sir George Ayſcue.” © Prince's Worthies of 
Devon, p. 437. | 
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At laſt, however, over-powered by Numbers, he was boarded, 

taken, and carried into Malaga. | 
Taz Knight to whom he was Priſoner, treated him with the 
utmoſt Kindneſs and Civility, carried him Home to his Houſe, 
gave him the free Uſe of it, ſpoke of him with much Reſpect, 
commended his Valour to every Body, and declared, that he 
never knew a Man who deſerved higher Preferment ; and after 
a ſhort Stay in this Manner, which I can ſcarce call a Confine- 
ment, he ſent him ſafely home to England. It is a great Miſ- 
fortune that one is obliged to relate ſuch a Paſſage as this, with- 
out the proper Circumſtances of Names and Dates; but when 
theſe have been lighted by ſuch as at firſt committed the Fact to 
writing, they are not afterwards eaſily recovered. However, 
there can be no doubt made as to the Truth of the Relation, 
ſince on the Credit of this Action, Captain Kempthorne laid the 
Foundation of his ſubſequent Fortunes. Having premiſed this, 
we may proceed to the ſecond Part of this Adventure. Some 
Years after, the Knight of Malta was taken in the Streights, by 
Commodore Ven, and brought Priſoner into England, where 
he was committed to the Tawer. This afforded the Captain an 
Opportunity of returning all the Civilities he had received, and 
of procuring his Liberty, which he did, at his own Expence, 
and furniſhed him with every Thing neceſſary to return to Spain: 
An Action generous and grateful in itſelf, and which could not 
fail of doing Captain Xempthorne Honour v. = 
AxrrER the Reſtauration, Captain Kempthorne had ſome Me- 
rit to plead ; his Father having quitted the Profeflion of the Law, 
to ſerve as a Lieutenant of Horſe in the King's Army, which 
proved his Ruin. Whether this, or any perſonal Intereſt which 
his Son might have, brought him into the Navy, it is not eaſy 
to ſay ; but ſoon after the King's Return, he was provided with 
a Ship, viz. The Mary Roſe, a third Rate, carrying 48 Guns, 
and 230 Men. In this Ship he went as Convoy to a conſider- 
able Fleet of Merchant Men into the Streights, and in the 
Month of December, 1669, met with a Squadron of ſeven A 
gerine Men of War; and yet by his Prudence and Courage, he 
preſerved all the Veſſels under his Care, and obliged the Enemy 
to ſheer off, after leaving behind them ſeveral of their Men, 
who had boarded The Mary Reſe, and were brought by Captain 
Kempthorne into England i. This gallant Action, juſtly entitled 
him to a Flag ; and yet it was ſome Years afterwards out-done, 
with great Satisfaction to the Captain: For his Son, a young 
Gentleman 


b Remarkable Sea-Deliverances, p. 22. i See the particular 
Relation of this Engagement cited before, p. 187. 
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Gentleman of three and twenty, in The King's Fiſher, a Frigate 
of 46 Guns, and 220 Men, engaged ſeven AMgerinets, three of 
which carried as many Guns as the whole Squadron that his Father 
had to deal with ; and after many Hours fight, in which he was 
ſeveral Times boarded, made them weary of their Undertaking, 
and carried the King's Ship ſafe into a Spaniſh Port, where him- 
ſelf died of his Wounds *. | 

He was in both the Dutch Wars, and behaved ſo well, that 
upon the Duke of Albemarle's taking the Command of the Fleet 
in 1666, he carried one of the Flags, and in the ſucceeding 
War he ſerved as Rear-Admiral, and had the Honour of Knight- 
hood I. He ſpent the latter Part of his Life in a Poſt both of 
Profit and Reputation, viz. Commiſſioner of his Majeſty's 
Navy at Portſmouth : and yet it is ſaid, that he was diſguſted 
(as is frequently the Caſe) at his being thus laid aſide, and pre- 
cluded, as he underſtood it, from any farther Promotion in the 
Navy. We have no Account of the Motives which might in- 
| duce the Court to flight a Man of Sir Jahn Kempthorne's Merit; 
only we are told, that he was a very zealous Proteſtant, and 
having been chiefly raiſed by the Favour of Prince Rupert, it 
js probable his Intereſt declined with that of his Highneſs. How- 
ever it was, it has been tranſmitted to Poſterity, that his ſharp 
| Senſe. of his Diſappointments ſhortened his Days: and thus a 
Man who had with ſuch Courage ventured his Life for the Ho- 
nour of the Crown, and had done ſuch ſignal Service to the 
Nation, was facrificed to ſome pitiful Court-[ntrigue, and left to 
wear away his Life in a little Employment, which would have 
been eſteemed a high Promotion by a Perſon of another Tem- 
per, and who had leſs Paſſion for Glory than this worthy Gen- 
tleman, who ended his Days on the 19th of Oober, 1679, 
when he wanted a Year of Threeſcore. His Body lies interred 
on the North Side of the Altar in the great Church at Port/- 
mouth, and I have heard that ſome of his Poſterity are yet re- 
maining in Devonſhire ®, This Sir Fohn Kempthorne had an 
elder Brother, Captain Simon Kempthorne, who alfo diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf at Sea, but of whoſe Actions I can ſay nothing par- 
ticular : I ſhall therefore content myſelf with having thus en- 
deavoured to preſerve his Name. | e 

Tu Care taken by the Dutch to preſerve the Memoirs of 
ſuch as had eminently ſerved the State, by burying them at the 
public Expence, erecting for them magnificent Tombs adorn- 


ing 

r Prince's Worthies of Devon, p. 438. * Philips's Chronicle, 

Burchet, Columna Roſtrata, Echard. v Prince's Worthies 
of Devon, p. 459. 
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ing theſe with honourable Inſcriptions, ſettling Penſions on their 
Family, and by theſe Acts of Gratitude, obliging all Hiſtorians 
as well as putting it into their Power to relate whatever concerns 
ſuch Perſons carefully and diſtinctly, can never be enough com- 
mended. It is indeed one of the greateſt Inſtances of the Wiſ- 
dom of their Government, ſince it ſupports and encourages 
public Spirit, maintains the Power, and ſecures the Reputation 
of the Republic, which are Things of the higheſt Conſequence 
to Society, and the Source of that Liberty and Happineſs by 
which they are fo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed from their Neighbours. 
Happy had it been for us, if a like Spirit had prevailed here! 
I ſhould not then have been obliged to apologize ſo often for 
Omiſſions, which I find it impoſſible to ſupply ; nor would 
there have been Occaſion for this Remark to excuſe the Short- 
neſs of theſe Accounts which I am yet to give of ſome of the 
2 Seamen who lived in this Reign, and who by their gal- 
ant Behaviour, juſtly Merit the Praiſe of ſucceeding Times. 
Six George Ayſcue, as an old Officer in the Navy, was treated 
very reſpectfully by the Parliament, which bound him effectu- 
ally to their Service; ſo that when the Fleet revolted to Prince 
Rupert in 1648, Sir George who commanded The Lyon, brought 
her into the River of Thames, and declared for the Parliament 
which was in itfelf a very important Service, and was acknow- 
ledged to be ſuch at that Time . Upon this Teſtimony of 
his Fidelity, the Parliament gave him 'a Command in thoſe 
Ships which were ſent over to the Coaſt of Holland, to obſerve 
the Motions of the Prince of Wales . In March 1649, he was 
conſtituted Admiral of the Iriſßh Seas, and in that Office did 
reat Service to the Proteſtant Intereſt, furniſhed Dublin with 
roviſions, and contributed greatly to the Reduction of the 
whole Iſland; which induced the Parliament, as a Mark of their 
Favour, to make an immediate Proviſion for his Arrears, and 
continue him for another Year in his Command P. | 
Wurd the War began to decline in [reland, and the Parlia- 
ment had Leiſure to think of reducing Places at a greater Diſ- 
tance, Sir George Ayſcue had Orders to fail with a ſinall Squadron 
to reduce the Iſland of Barladoes; but before he was in any 
Readineſs to ſail, his Orders were countermanded. The Rea- 
ſon of this was, the Parliament had received Information, that 
the Dutch were treating with dir John Greenville, in order to 
have the Iſles of Sciily put in their Hands; and, therefore it 
was 


a Whitlack's Memorials, p. 317. * Phillips's Continuation of 
Baker's Chronicle, p. 740. Heath's Chronicle, p. 176. Whitlock's 
Memorials, p. 279, Plbid. p. 381. 
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was thought to reduce this Iſland firſt, Blake and 
— were employed in this Expedition, in the Spring of the 
ear 1651, and performed it with Honour and Succeſs. They 
had but a ſmall Body of Troops on board, and Sir John Green- 
ville had a conſiderable Force in the Iſland of St. Mary, com- 
manded by ſome of the beſt Officers in the late King's Army; 
ſo that if theſe had been decided by the Sword, the Diſpute muſt 
have been both bloody and doubtful. Sir John eaſily perceived 
that this muſt end fatally, in Reſpect to him, and the Remains 
of the King's Forces under his Command ; and therefore en- 
tered into a Treaty with General Blake and Admiral Ayſcue, who 
| uſed him very honourably, and gave him fair Conditions: af- 
ter which Blake returned to England, and Ayſcue prepared for 
his Voyage to Barbadoes 4. The Parliament when they firſt heard 
of the Reduction of Scilly, were extremely well pleaſed, as in- 
deed they had Reaſon, ſince Privateers from thence did ſo much 
Miſchief, that ſcarce any Trade could be carried on with tole- 
rable Security. But when the Conditions were known, ſome 
great Men changed their Opinions, and gave Blake to under- 
id, that he and his Colleague had been too forward, ſo that 
it was doubtful whether the Parliament would ratify this Agree- 
ment. Blake ſaid, that if they had given Sir John Greenville 
good Conditions, they had done it with good Reaſon ; that in 
the firſt Place it ſaved the Effuſion of Engliſb Blood; and next, 
that there was a ſtrong Squadron of Dutch Ships at no great 
Diſtance, the Commander of which had offered Sir John 
100,000, to put theſe Iſlands into his Hands; that if the Par- 
lament did not approve of his Conduct, he ſhould be ſorry for 
it, and would take Care to prevent a Miſtake of that ſort for 


the future, by laying down his Commiſſion, as he was conh- 2 


dent Sir George Ayſcue would likewiſe do r. Upon this there 
was no more ſaid of the Articles, which were honourably com- 
plied with, and Sir George received Orders to fail immediately 
to the Meſt-Indies; which he obeyed. bolt 
He arrived at Barbadoes on the 26th of October, 1651, and 
became quickly ſenſible of the Difficulty of that Enterprize. 
His own Force was very inconſiderable in Compariſon of that of 
the Iſland ; the Governor was a Man of Quality, good Senſe, 
and well beloved, and had aſſembled a Body of near 5000 Men 
to oppoſe him :. In Spight of all theſe Difficulties he was de- 
__ N ttermined 
q Clarendon's Hiſtory, p. 636. Heath's Chronicle, p. 306. Bate's 
Hiſtory of the Troubles, &. = Land{down's Proſe Works. vol. 
ii. p. 256, 257. * Heath's Chronicle, p. 323. Columna Roſtrata, 
p. 98. Britiſh Empire in America, vol. ii. p. 18. 
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termined to do his utmoſt to reduce the Place, and how well 
he ſucceeded, the Reader may learn from the following ſuccinct 
Relation of General Ludlow. * Sir George opened a P 

into the Harbour, by firing ſome great Shot, and then ſeized 
« upon twelve of their Ships without Oppoſition. The next 
« Morning he ſent a Summons to the Lord Willoughby to ſub- 
« mit to the Authority of the Parliament of England; but he 
« not acknowledging any ſuch Power, declared his Reſolution 


. to keep the Iſland for the King's Service. But the News 


© of the Defeat of the Scots and their King at Worcefter being 
brought to Sir George Ayſcue, together with an in 
Letter from the Lady Willoughby, containing the fame Ac- 
count; he ſummoned him a ſecond Time, and accompanied 
his Summons with the Lady's Letter, to afſure him of the 


© upon his Numbers, and the fewneſs of thoſe that were ſent 
to reduce him, being in all but fifteen Sail, returned an 
© Anſwer of the like Subſtance with the former. Where- 
upon Sir George Ay/cue ſent 200 Men on Shore, commanded 
by Captain Morrice, to attack a Quarter of the Enemies that 


cc 
© 
cc 
cc 
(ke 
« Truth cf that Report. But the Lord Willoughby, relying 
cc 
cc 
i 
cc 
c 


lay by the Harbour, which they executed 38 by tak- 
„ ing the Fort, and about forty Priſoners, with four 
„ Cannon, which they nailed up, and returned on board 


« again. | 


ieces of 


„ AT this Time the Virginia-Fleet arriving at Barbadbes, it 
« was thought fit to ſend a third Summons to the Lord Wil- 
« houghby ; but finding that neither this, nor the Declaration 
c ſent to them by the Commiſſioners of Parliament to the ſame 
t Purpoſe, produced any Effect, Sir George Ayſcue landed 7000 


Men from his own and the Virginia-Fleet, giving the Com- 


<« mand of them to the ſame Captain Maorrice, who fell upon 
« 1300 of the Enemy's Foot, and three Troops of their Horſe, 
c and beat them from their Works, killing many of their Men, 
c and taking about 100 Priſoners, with all their Guns. The 
« Loſs on our Side was inconſiderable, few of ours being 
ce killed upon the Place, and not above thirty wounded. Yet 


5 < theſe Succeſſes were not ſufficient to accompliſh the Work, 
< there being above 5000 Horſe and Foot in the Iſland, and 


« our Virginia-Fleet preparing to depart for Want of Provi- 

<« ſions. X 
<« In this Conjunction, Colonel Muddiford, who commanded 
4 2 Regiment in the Iſland, by the Means of a Friend that he 
« had in our Fleet, made his Terms, and declared for the 
« Parliament. Many of his Friends following his Example, 
did the like, and in Conjunction with him, encamped ** 
| | * the 
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tc the Protection of our Fleet. Upon this, the moſt Part of the 
« Iſland were inclined to join us; but the Lord Willoughby pre- 
4 vented them, by placing Guards on all the Avenues to our 
* Camp, and deſigned to charge our Men with his Body of 
©« Horſe, wherein he was much ſuperior to them, had not a 
4 Cannon-Ball, that was fired at random, beat open the Door 
* of a Room where heand his Council of War were ſitting ; 
4 which taking off the Head of the Centinel who was placed 
4 at the Door, ſo alarmed them all, that he changed his Deſign, 
* and retreated to a Place two Miles diſtant from the Harbour, 
Our Party conſiſting of 2000 Foot and 100 Horſe advancing 
« towards him, he deſired to treat; which being aqoepted, Co- 
„ Jonel Muddiford, Colonel Collyton, Mr. Searl and Captain 
Pact, were appointed Commiſſioners by Sir George Ayſcue ; 
« and by the Lord Willoughby, Sir Richard Pierce, Mr. Charles 
« P;m, Colonel Ellis, and Major Byham. By theſe it was 
« concluded, that the Iſlands of Nevis, Antigua, and St. Chriſto- 
« pher's ſhould be ſurrendered to the Parliament of England 
cc that the Lord Willuughby, Colonel Walrond, and ſome others, 
ac ſhould be reſtored to their Eſtates ; and that the Inhabitants 
of the ſaid Ifles ſhould be maintained in the quiet Enjoy- 
&« ment of what they poſſeſſed, on Condition to do nothing 
& to the Prejudice of the Commonwealth. This News being 
« brought to Virginia, they ſubmitted alſo, where one Mr. 
« George Ludlow, a Relation of mine, ſerved the Parliament in 
ce the like manner as Colonel Muddiford had done at Barbadoes t. 
Six George Ayſcue returned to P hon the 25th of May, 
1652, with great Reputation *. The Dutch War was now very 
warm, and Sir George was forced to take a Share therein, though his 
Ships were extremely foul with ſo long a Voyage, and in a manner 


unfit for Service. Yet when General Blake failed to the North, 


he performed incredible Things; for in July he took five Dutch 
| Merchant-Men, and afterwards attacked a Fleet of 40 Sail, un- 
der the Convoy of four Men of War, took ſeven, burat three, 
and forced the reſt on the French Shore. On the 16th of Au- 
guſt, 1652, the Dutch attempted to ſurprize Sir George with a 

reat Fleet, who was juſt then returned from convoying a rich 
F leet of Eaſi- India Ships into Plymouth. Though he was much 


inferior 


t Ludlow's Memoirs, &c. vol. 1. p. 387. u In Lilly's Aſtrolo- 
ical Predictions for 1653, we have this Account of what paſſed in the 
eding Vear May 25, Sir George Ayſcue Knight, returned 
« ſafe from the Weſtern Iſlands to Plymouth, to the great Joy of the 
« People, having reduced all the Weſtern Iſles, and taken from the 
Dutch above 40 Sail of Ships.” Whitlock's Memoirs, p. 534, Heath's 
Chronicle, &c. 
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ticles of Capitulation which he had granted him. They thought 
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inferior in Strength, he fought notwithſtanding ; and at laſt, 
yet with conſiderable Loſs, he forced them to retire v. After 
this he acted vigorouſly againſt the Enemy, and though his Ser- 
vices were not very well received by the Parliament, yet both 
the Seamen and the People agreed that he had acted like a 
Hero, of which we have a ſtrong Teſtimony in Lilly's Alma- 
nack, which was a kind of Oracle in thoſe Days *. 

In ſome ſhort Time after this, the Parliament thought fit to 


conſider Sir George's Services, and to vote him a Reward of 


$20 Pounds a Ycar in Ireland, and three hundred Pounds in 
oney ; but withal, they thought proper to lay him aſide, un- 
der Pretence that the Honour of the Nation was ſome way af- 
feed by the Loſs he had ſuffered in the late Fight in Dover- 
Read: but this was a mere Pretence; for not only our own 
Hiſtorians, but the Dutch Writers alſo agree, that never any 
Man behaved better than he did upon that Occaſion : and fo far 

was the Honour of the Nation from being at all wounded by any 
Loſs he ſuſtained, that this very Action was then, and ſtill is, con- 


ſidered as one of the ſtrongeſt Proofs of the invincible Courage of 


the Englih at Sea 7. Nay, immediately before he was diſmiſſed 


from his Command, he gave a moſt extraordinary Proof of his 


Courage; for he proteſted againſt Blake's Retreat, after he had 


been worſted in the Battle of the 20th of November, and declared, 


he thought it more honourable to periſh at Sea, than to retire 
in the Sight of an Enemy: and upon this Occaſion, he inti- 
mated a Deſign of throwing up, which gave his Enemies an 


Opportunity of taking away his Commiſſion *. The true Grounds 
of the Parliament's Diſpleaſure towards him, though they did not 


care to own it, was the fair Agreement he had made with the 
Lord Willoughby of Barbadoes, and the Largeneſs of thoſe Ar- 


he 


v Whitlock's Memorials, p. 539, 540, 541. * This Paſiage oc- 
curs in his Obſervations on Auguſt, 1653, and runs thus. Auguſt 
« 16, 1652, Sir George Ayſcue near Plymouth, wich fourteen or fif- 
teen Ships only, fought threeſcore Sail of Dutch Men of War, had 
e thirty Shot in the Hull of his own Ship. Twenty Merchant (I 
« ſuppoſe Merchant- Men converted into) Men of War, never came in 


to aſſiſt him: yet he made the Dutch give way. Why our State 


« ſhall pay thoſe Ships that fought not, we of the People know not. 

« This is He that is a Gentleman, lives like a Gentleman, and acts 

the Part of a generous Commander in all his Actions. Y Heath's 

Chronicle, p. 323. Columna Roſtrata, p. 101. Bate's Troubles in 

England, pt. ii. p. 175. Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. 

p. 260. le Clerc, de Neuville, xc. * Columna Roftrata, p. 101. 
Vor. Il. | 3 | | 
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he might have been ſufficiently cautioned at they 
had ſhewn on the Treaty he made with Greenville, and 
were therefore the more deeply touched wit ſecond Of- 
fence . Anuther Reaſon for their inclining to him down 
ſoftly, was his great Influence over the Seamen, by whom he 
was exceedingly beloved. In this T 2 
wiſe ,. a Man Was 


i 
2 


tainly firm to their Intereſts ; diſobliged 
knew not what to think of ſuch a Pr 


: 
G 
R. 
Z 
; 


Af- 
ſections of the Sailors, as appeared very ſoon after, when Ge- 
neral Cromwell turned them out of Doors, the whole Fleet con- 
curring in the Approbation of that which ſhews how 


dangerous a Thing it is to ſacrifice 
ſecret Diſtruſts v. : 
AFTER this, the Admiral led a retired 
cerning himſelf with public Aﬀairs. The 
Eſtate in Ireland, induced him to go over thither i 
he had frequent Conferences wi 
8 Kingdom, S Eſteem for 
im, that he wrote expreſly to hurlee, to take his 
Advice about a certain Matter of Moment, is ne. 
id in any Thing elſe which required the Opinion of a very 
knowing and experienced Perſon ©. Yet it does not that 
he was ever employed in the Protector's Service; for I find him, 
in 1656, at his Seat in Surry, which is thus deſcribed by Wh:t- 
| lack. The Houſe ſtands environed with Ponds, Motes, and 
« Water, like a Ship at Sea; a Fancy the fitter for the Ma- 
„ ſter's Humour, who was himſelf ſo great a Seaman. There, 
<« he faid, he had caſt Anchor, and intended to ſpend the reſt 
© of his Life in private Retirement *”. He his Re- 
| ſolution, however, for which, if I miſtake not, this Viſit laid 
a Foundation; ſince Whitlock went in Company with the Swe- 
diſb Ambaſſador, and Sir George was afterwards prevailed upon 
to quit his Retreat, to go over to Sweden, where he was to be 
Admiral®. „„ + „ af 
T #x1s Scheme of ſending him into the North, was one of the 
laſt formed by the Protector Oliver. He had always kept a 
cloſe Correſpondence with Charles Guſtavus King of Sweden, 


from 
2 Heath's Chronicle, p. 323. d See the Poſtſcript to Lilly's Al- 
manack, for 1654. © This Letter is printed amongſt Thurloe's 
State-Papers, vol. iv. p. 198. «Whitlock's Memorials, p. 649. 


where there is a long Account of a very curious Converſation on Ma- 
ritime Affairs, between the Ambaſſador and the Admiral © Thur-- 
loe's State Papers. vol. iv. p. 260. 
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from yo Time that e 2 and drew 
many Advan from this Conjunction. He ſaw, therefore, 
with great — the Succeſs of the Dutch in ſettling the Af- 
fairs of the North, and their awing his Ally, the King of 
Sweden, 2 a ſtrong Fleet in the Baltic. He had his 
Reaſons avoiding a ſecond War with the Dutch, and yet 
he could not think of abandoning the Swedes fo At laſt, there- 
fore, he took a Reſolution of ſending a ſtout Squadron well- 
manned, under the Command of Sir George Ayſcue, who was to 
enter the Swedifs Service; by which Stroke of Policy, the Pro- 
tector thought he ſhould avoid all Diſputes with Holland, and 
yet do as much for the Swedes as they could deſire s. But 


this Squadron failing too late in the Year, the Ice prevented 


its Arrival at Copenhagen : however Admiral Ayſcue continued 
his 1 to Stueden by Land, and was received with great 
Marks of Favour by his Stuediſb Majeſty, with whom he con- 
tinued to the Time of that Monarch's which happened 
in the Beginning of the Year 1660 *; ſo that Sir George Ayſcue 
had no manner of Concern in the laſt Troubles in England. 
An returned Home ſoon after the Reſtauration, and was re- 
ceived with all the Reſpect due to a Man of his Rank and Me- 
rit. When the Dutch War broke out, in 1664, he went to 
Sea as Rear-Admiral of the Blue Squadron, and behaved with 
great Honour in the * third of June, 1665 1. On 


f Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 545. where there 
is a better Account of Cromwell's Deſigns, than I have found in any 
of our own Hiſtorians. s How much the News of this Proj 
alarmed the Danes, will appear from the following Letter of their Mi- 
niſter to Secretary Thurloe, r 27, 1658, when in Pro- 
ſecution of Oliver's Defign, Ri had reſolved to ſend Ayſcue to. 
May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 

Talk has been this many Months, that Sir George Ayſcue, and 
i ten or twelve Sea-Captains were to take Service under the King of 

„ Sweden, which I could not be induced to believe, thinking the 
* ſaid Ayſcue would not turn a mercenary Soldier of another Prince, 
« whilſt the War in his own Country laſted ; if he could nat be ſa- 
« tisfied with that Wealth and Honour he has gotten, and live a re- 
* tired and quiet Life. But I have been deceived in my Opinion, 
and find, that certainly he and the ſaid Captains are to depart in a 

« few Days; they to command each a Man of War, and Sir George 
« the whole Swediſh Fleet.” Thurloe's State-Papers, vol. vi. p. 412. 

b Hiſtoire de Swede, par Puffendorf, Tom. iu. p. 30. Whitlock's 
Memorials, p. 677, 698. Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 397. Ech- 
ard's Hiſtory of England, p. 820. | 


Triumph, and at laſt ſhut him up in the Caſtle of 
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the Duke of Yor#s Return to Court, and the Earl of Sand- 
wich's hoiſting the Royal Flag, Sir George Ayſcue ſerved as Vice- 
Admiral of the Red, and was very fortunate in making Prizes *. 
In 1666, when Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle com- 
manded, Sir George A\ſcue, in The Rozal Prince, the largeſt 
and heavieſt Ship in the Fleet, bore the White Flag, as Ad- 
miral of that Squadron, having, Sir William Berkley for his 
Vice Admiral, and Sir John * for his Rear-Admiral. 
In the famous Battle on the firſt of June, he did remarkable 
Service not only againſt the Enemy, but in the Preſervation 
of ſuch of the Engliſb Ships as were diſabled by their ſuperior 
Force. With the ſame ſucceſsful Diligence he acted the two 
next Days; but towards the Evening of the third, when Prince 
Rupert appeared with the Frigates under his Command, and a 
Signal was made for the Fleet to join, Sir George Ayſcue's 
Ship unfortunately ran upon The Galloper, and could not be 
got off. There, beaten by the Waves, ſurrounded by his Ene- 
mies, and unaſſiſted by his Friends, he was, as the Dutch 
Writers themſelves confeſs, compelled by his own Seamen to 
ftrike ; upon which, the Dutch took them on board, and finding 
it impoſſible to bring off The Royal Prince, ſet her on Fire l. 
This Capture of Sir George Avſcue, gave the Enemy great Sa- 
tis faction: they carried him from Place to Place, by way of 
N Ty 
where he continued for ſome Months a, and after this, he went 
no more to Sea, but ſpent the Remainder of his Days in Quiet. 
S R Edward Spragge was a Gentleman of great Abilities in 
the Cabinet, as well as at Sea, and as much diſtinguiſhed by his 
Prudence in adviſing, as by his Activity in executing, in which 
he was ſecond to none. We find him a Captain, in the firſt 
Engagement with the Dutch, after the Reftauration, on the 3d 


of June, 1665, wherein he behaved with great Reputation, and 


ſo far recommended himſelf to the Favour of the Duke of York, 
that upon his Majeſty's viſiting the Navy, and going on board 
The Royal Charles, he received the Honour of Knighthood = ; 
which encouraged him to expoſe himſelf {till more freely. He 
was likewiſe in the four Days Battle in * 1666, where he 
was particularly taken Notice of by the Duke of Albemarle, and 
in the ſucceeding Battle, which was fought on the 24th of Juh, 
n he 


k Burchet, p. 398. Columna Roſtrata, p. 166. Lediard. ! Echard's 
Hiſtory of England, p. 830. Burchet, p. 399, gives an Account of this 
Battle; but takes no Notice of the Loſs of The Royal Prince. Columna 
Roſtrata, p. 172. Baſnage, le Clerc, de Neuville. ® Baſnage Annales 
des Provinces Unies, vol. i. p. 776. = Echard's Hiſtory of Eng- 

land, p. 831, 
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he carried a Flag under Sir Jeremiab Smith, Admiral of the Blue 
Squadron, who engaged Tromp, ſhattered his Vice-A'!miral, fo 
that ſhe was abſolutely diſabled ; and having ruined the Kizging of 
his Rear-Admiral, and killed its Commander, contributed greatly 
to the Glory of that Day ». He diſtinguiſhed himſelf likewiſe, 
in the Cloſe of that War, in the unlucky Buſineſs at Chatham, 
where he was employed to defend the Fort of Sheerneſs, attacked 
by the Enemy on the 1cth of June, 1667, and tho'-it was un- 
finiſhed, his Gariſon very ſmall, and the Place in no State of 
Defence; yet he continued to defend himſelf, till it would have 
been an Act of Raſhneſs to expoſe his Gariſon any longer. 
When he found how impracticable it was to do any effectual 
Service by Land, he ſet himſelf to collect as great a Force as he 
could by Sea. This amounted to no more than five Frigates, 
ſeventeen Fire-Ships, and ſome Tenders ; and yet when the 
Dutch Admiral Van Nes come up the River again, after their 
Attempt upon Harwich, Sir Edward Spragge engaged him about 
the Hope. The Fight was very unequal ; but there being at 
firſt little or no Wind, Sir Edward laid hold of that Advantage, 
and by dexterouſly towing his Ships burnt eleven or twelve of 
their Fire Ships, with ſix of his on; but the Wind ſtiffning, 
he was at laſt obliged to ſhelter himſelf from the Enemy's un- 
equal Force, under the Cannon of Tilbury- Fort. The next Day 
the Weather being favourable, he attacked the Dutch again in 
his Turn, and by the happy Management of his Fireſhips, put 
them into ſuch Confuſion, that after a ſhort Diſpute, they were 
forced to retire, and to burn their laſt Fire-Ship to prevent her 
being taken. On the 25th they proſecuted their Retreat ; but 
with Sir Edward Spragge's Squadron of Fire-Ships in their Rear. 
He followed them to the River's Mouth, where they met ano- 
ther Squadron of Fire-Ships from Harwich, which put them in 
ſuch Danger, that above a hundred Men in the Vice-Admiral 
of Zealand, and another large Man of War, leaped over-board, 
and were drowned. This was the laſt Action on our Side in 
r 85 
I x 1669, the Conſtable of Caſtile being appointed Governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, Sir Edward Spragge was ſent over 
to compliment him upon that Occaſion, and to enter into ſome 
further Negotiations for the Service of the new Meaſures in which 
Sir Edward is ſaid to have been Py engaged 4, The Truth 
3 9 


o Columna Roſtrata p. 179. ? Philips's Chronicle, p. 561. 
Burchet, Echard, Columna Roſtrata, Baſnage le Clerc, de Neuville. 
4 Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 857. Rapin, Oldmixon's Hiſtory of 
the Stuart's. 
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is, he was raiſed by the Favour, and fu the Friend- 
ſhip, of the Duke of York, ſo that Yay monty A in his 
Service, and was thought to have a large e in his Con- 
fidence, Some have reported, that he was a Papiſt ; of which 
there is little Probability, ſince we find him ſent to Sea with 
Prince Rupert, in 1673, when the 7 had driven the Duke 
of York, and others of his Religion, from their Poſts*. This 
Advancement of Spragge, I mention here only to obviate the 
Objection to him on the Score of Religion; for before I ſpeak 
of his Behaviour in the laſt Dutch War, I muſt take Notice of 
his Employment in the Mediterranean, after his Return from 
his Negotiation in Flanders. | 
THERE had been ſeveral Admirals to chaſtize the Algerines, 
both by the Engl and Dutch; but very few of them had been 
able to affect any great Matter. They, generally ſpeaking, 
contented themſelves with ſome ſlight Action, to the Prejudice 
of theſe Corſairs, and then concluded a Peace; which was 
uſually broken by that time they with their Squadrons were 
returned Home. The Conſidleration of this, together with the 
loud Complaints of the Merchants, induced the Court to fix 
upon Sir Edward Spragge to command a Squadron in thoſe Seas, 
in hopes of his meeting with better Succeſs than his Predeceſſors, 
from his known Courage and Reſolution ; for it is confeſſed by the 
Writers of thoſe Times, that Sir Edward greatly reſembled the 
Earl of Sandwich, and concealed like him a high and daring 
Spirit, under the moſt poliſhed Behaviour. He failed from Eng- 
land on this Expedition in the Spring of the Year 1671, with 
five Frigates and three Fire-ſhips, and there might be as many 
more Ships in thoſe Seas; ſo that in all, his Fleet conſiſted of 
about twelve Sail. In the latter End of the Month of April, 
he had Intelligence that there were ſeveral Algerine Men of War 
in Bugia Bay; on which he called a Council of War, when it 
was reſolved, that he ought immediately to attack them. In 
Purſuance of this Reſolution he failed thither, but in his Paſſage 
had ,the Misfortune to have The Eagle Fire-Ship diſabled by a 
Storm; and ſoon after one of his Ships ſpringing her Main- Maſt, 
was obliged to bear away for the Chriſtian Shore. Sir Edward, 
however perſiſted in his Deſign, refitted The Eagle, and bore 
into the Bay of Bugia with a briſk Gale, not doubting 1 17 


r of the Dutch War, p. 45. An exact Relation of the Ac- 
tions of his Majeſty's Fleet, under Prince Rupert, &c. p. 5. Secret 
Hiſtory of the Reigns of King Charles II. and King James II. 
* Kennet, Burchet, Columna Roftrata, Baſnage, le Clerc, de Neuville, 
Vie de Ruyter, &c. | FA 
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able to fire the Ships : but by that Time the 
f © Oli nt Fan? þ Gs ans ue 
Wind roſe again, it proved contrary. On the 
were able to do nothing for the fame Reaſon, 
every half Hour; upon which Sir Edward 
Attempt _ them in the Night with his 
of his Fire-Ships, which rowed as well 
About twelve o Clock that Night he executed 


his P is Boats and The Eagle Fire-Ship, 
under is eldeſt Lieutenant Mr. Nugent. 
But and the high Land obſcuring 
the r them, they paſſed by, and Lieu- 
ten one of the Boats with the Fireſhip's, 


7 


in to diſcover the Enemy, leaving Or- 
e to come to an Anchor 

Water. The Lieutenant had not left him 
Minute before he perceived himſelf within Piſtol-ſhot of the 
uding the Buſineſs now as good as done, ſteered 
the Fire-Ship, and to his Amazement ſaw her 
all , The Enemy taking the Alarm at this, the 
23 N row r wa} ung 
ir Opportunity was loſt of burning the A/gerine Men of War 
view ts Las Man. The next Day the Enemy un- 
ri and made a ſtrong Boom with their 
Cables, buoyed up with Caſks, for which 


2 


and 


; and to try the Admi- 
, it fo cl 


On Monday the 8th of May, 1671, there a conſi- 
derable Body of Horſe and Foot in the Neighbourhood of the 
Bay, which were ſoon after diſcovered to be an Eſcort to a very 
large Convoy of Ammunition ſent from Algiers to the Ships, on 
the ſafe Arrival of which they fired all their Cannon, to teſtify 
their Joy. Sir Edward Spragge conſidering this, and not know- 
ing what future Reinforcements they might receive, reſolved to 
take the firſt Opportunity of making his utmoſt Effort ; and in 
order thereto, directed The Victory to be lightned ſo as that ſhe 
might not draw above eight Foot. About Noon there ſprung 
up a fine Breeze to the Eaſt, upon which the Admiral gave 
the Signal for the Men of War to draw into a Line, and bear 
up in the Bay. Immediately after this the Wind ſunk at 
4 once 
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once, ſo that they deſpaired of doing any Thing. But about 
Two the Gale ſprung up again, and the Ships bore in as they 
were directed. The Admiral came to an Anchor in 4 Fathom 
Water, cloſe under their Caſtle Walls, which fired upon him 
continually for two Hours. In this Space he ſent in his own Pin- 
nace, and thoſe of The Mary and The Dragon. Theſe cut the 
Boom, though not without conſiderable Loſs. Lieutenant Pin, 
who commanded The Mary's Boat's Crew, had eight wounded 
with himſelf; Licutenant Pierce of The Dragon was alſo wounded 
with 10 of his Men, and one killed. In the Admiral's own 
Pinnace there were ſcven killed, and all the reſt wounded, ex- 
cept Mr. Harman who commanded it. The Boom being cut, 
the Fire-ſhip went in, and getting up athwart their Bowſprits, 
their Ships being a-Ground, and faſt to the Caſtles, ſhe burnt 
very well, and deſtroyed them all. Captain Harris who com- 
manded her, his Maſter's Mate, Gunner, and one of his Sea- 
men were deſperately wounded with ſmall Shot, and this at 
their Entrance; ſo that probably the whole Deſign had proved 
abortive, if the Admiral had not with great Prudence commiſli- 
oned Henry Milliams, (then one of his Maſter's Mates, but who 
had formerly commanded The Re Fire-Ship,) to take the Charge 
of the Veſſel in caſe the other was diſabled ; which he did ac- 

cordingly, and performed all that could be expected from him. 
This Loſs was irreparable to the Agerines, who had picked out 
the ſeven Men of War here burnt, on Purpoſe to fight dir 
Edward Spragge, and furnithed them with their beſt Braſs Ord- 
nance from on Board all the reſt of their Veſſels, with 18 or 
1900 choſen Men double officered, under the Command of 
Old Terky their Admiral, of whom, between three and four 
hundred were loſt, the Caſtles and Town miſerably torn, and, 
a vaſt Number of People in them killed and wounded ; and which 
much increaſed their Miſery all their Surgeon's Cheſts were 
burnt on board their Ships, 65 that Numbers died for want of 
having their Wounds dreſſed. Beſides the Men of War (of 
which we ſhall give a Lift) there were burnt a Genoeſe Ship, a 
ſmall Erngiio Prize, and a Settee. | 


An exact LIST of the Agier Ships burnt in Fugia, with 
their Number of Guns and Age. May 8, 1671. 


Ships Names Commanders Guns. Years old. 


The White Horſe. Tabark Rays. ——J4 4 
The Orange Tree. ——Courbaly,—— 34 4 
| The Three Cypreſs Trees.--Caram Hammet.— 34 


03) we 
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Ships Names Commanders. Guns Yearsold. 
The Three Half Moons. — Braybam Tagrin,--28——2 
The Pearl. —Brazham Turco 26 1 

| The Golden Crown. —— Ha'ua Tagrin.—24— 8 
The Ha f Min. —————FHamnett. —24 7 


In this Engagement Sir Edward Spracge had only 17 killed, 
and 41 wounded ; which makes the Victory ſtill more extraor- 
dinary, and is a very full Proof how K a ſteady and con- 

ſtant, as well as briſk and active Courage is in an Officer who 

bears ſupreme Command at Sea :. What the Conſequences were 
of this Action, and how well Sir Edward by his Wiſdom im- 

proved the Advantage that had been gained by his Arms, we 
have already ſcen , and ſhall therefore not repeat it here, but 

proceed to his Conduct in the laſt Dutch War, in which he re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed himſelf. _ | 


AFTER having performed with Honour the Buſineſs for 


which he was ſent into the Mediterranean, he returned in the 


Beginning of the Year 1672, with the Squadron under his Com- 


mand. The Dutch War was then meditated by our Court; 


but had not as yet broke out. Sit Robert Holmes, who had been 


the principal Inſtrument in bringing on the firſt Dutch War, nad 
been employed alſo to begin this, by attacking the Smyrna Fleet 
which was then expected home. On the 12th of January ir 
Edward Spragge met Sir Robert Holmes's Squadron near the iſle 
of Wight, and upon Sir Robert's enquiring News, Sir Edward 
very frankly told him, that he had ſailed ſeveral Days with the 
Dutch Smyrna Fleet, that in a Day or two's Time they might 
be certainly expected. Sir Robert Holmes was very well pleaſed 


with this News, but took great Care to ſay nothing that might 
g ve him the leaſt Intimation of his having any Orders to attack 


them, though if he had ſo done, and required Sir Edward's 


Aſſiſtance, he could not poſſibly have failed of taking or deſtroy- 


ing that whole Fleet, reckoned worth a Million and half ; and 


on 


e take this Account of Sir Edward Spragge's Expedition firſt | 


from his Inſtructions, publiſhed in the Memoirs of Engliſh Affairs 


chiefly Naval, p. 200, which Inſtructions are dated at Richmond the 


14th of June, 1670, and ſeveral other Papers in the ſame Book. Se- 
condly, From Sir Edward's own Letter, dated May 11, 1671, and 
- Publiſhed by Authority, under the Title of, A true and perſect Rela- 


tion of the happy Succeſs and Victory obtained againſt the Turks of 


Algier at wo, by his Majeſty's Fleet in the Mediterranean, under 
the Command of Sir Edward Spragge, &c. Printed in the Savoy, by 
Thomas Newcomb, 1671, See p. 187, 188. 


Man, and had been much in their 
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on the taking of which the King depended, for a Supply to- 


wards carrying on the War. But Sir Robert, averſe to ſharing 
any Part of the Reputation that might be acquired by this Action, 
uſed his utmoſt Diligence that no Body ſhould have any Part in 
the Execution of it but himſelf, in which, however, he had no 
| Succeſs ; and as this blaſted his Reputation with the World, fo it 
produced a Quarrel between him and Sir Edward Spragge, 
which could never afterwards be compoſed v. 
WHEN his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York had reſolved 
| to take upon him the —— of the Exgliſß Navy in the 
fame Year, Sir Edward Spragge was chiefly depended on for aſ- 
1 the Fleet, and preparing all Things for the Reception 
of his ighneſs, as I find by = Ow to him as Com- 
mander in chief of his Majeſty's Fleet on June 15, 1672 *; 
and he performed his Part ſo well, that by the End of the 
Month all "Things were ready, and his Highneſs was invited on 
board, who joined him ſoon after, together with the Earl of 
Sandwich, and other Perſons of Diſtinction. He was preſent in 
Solebay Fight the 28th of May, and diſtiuguiſhed himſelf there- 
in by finking a Dutch Ship of 60 Guns. During the reſt of 
that Campaign, he behaved with his accuſtomed Diligence, and 
returned with great Reputation after it was over; which very 
1 determined the Court to employ him (as they did) the 


t . 3 

Wurd the Duke of York was obliged to part with his Com- 
mand, and the Court, to gratify the Deſire of the Nation, lay 
under a Neceſſity of making uſe of Prince Rupert, they took 
Care to ſecure the Fleet notwithſtanding, by employing ſuch 
Officers as they could beſt, and his Highneſs leaft, truſt. Sir 
Edward Spragge was to carry the Blue Flag inſtead of Sir Ro- 
dert Fichnes, whom his Highneſs propoſed ; and, becauſe there 
had been a Difference between theſe Admirals, the Court thought 
fit to lay Holmes entirely aſide, though he was a very active 
WS y. Before the 

Fleet put to Sea, Sir Edward was ſent with the Character of 
Envoy Extraordinary to France, where he was received with all 
poſſible Reſpect, was exceedingly carreſſed during his Stay, and 
at his taking Leave had a Preſent made him of great Value. 

His Bufinefs was to renew the Treaty with that Court, to ſettle 

| 268 | ” the 


- » Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 555. of the Dutch 
Edition. True Account of the Actions of the Fleet under Prince Ru- 
pert. Hiſtory of the Dutch War. Memoirs of the Royal Navy, 
þ 296 True Account of the Actions of the Fleet under 


Rupert, &c. p. 85. 
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the Rules that were to be obſerved on the Junction of the French 
and Egli Fleets, and to reftore the old Friendſhip between 

the Courts, which ſeemed to be ſomewhat injured by the late 


Proceedings in England:. As no Part of Sir Edward Spragge's 
Negotiation or Inſtructions was ever communicated to Prince 
Rupert, it gave him freſh Grounds of Diſlike; fo that when 
Sir Edward came to hoiſt his Flag, there was a great Coolneſs 
133 1 14 hinder our Admiral's doing his 
ty very gallantly in the Engagement, which happened on 

the 28th of May, wherein he fought Tromp ſeven ——4 foi ced 
him to go from The Golden Lien into The Prince on Horſchack, 
and thence into The Amſterdam, from that into The C:met, where 
he had certainly either been killed or taken, if he had not 
been relieved by de Ruyter v. Sir Edward alſo twice changed his 
Ship. Theſe Circumſtances are not taken Notice of in the Ac- 
count which was publiſhed after Sir Edward's Death ; but in 
Prince Rupert's Letter to the Earl of Arlington, the Matter (not- 
withſtanding the Quarrel betwixt them) is very fairly ſtated. 
Sir Edward Spragge, ſays his Highneſs, did on his Side main- 
« tain the Fight with ſo much Courage and Reſolution, that 
<< their whole Body gave Way tu ſuch a Degree, that had it not 
«© been for Fear of the Shoals, we had driven them into their 
* Harbours, and the King would have had a better Account of 
_ « them. In the Battel of the 4th of June, Sir Edward is 
blamed for coming, juſt before the Engagement began, fix Miles 
in his Boat to receive his Highneſs's Orders“: However, af et 
he returned, he behaved with great Reſolution, forced Van 
Tromp, with whom he was again to contend, twice to change 
his Ship, and would inevitably have either taken or deſtroyed 
him, if he had not been relieved by the Admiral. The Hazard 
that he ran, provoked him fo againſt Vice-Admiral Sweers, 
that he accuſed him to The States-General. Prince Rupert, in 
his Letter, takes no Notice of Sir Edward Spragge's Behaviour 

at all, and though it is very certain, that he had the Advanta 
of Tromp in this Action ; yet even that is concealed by an Au- 
thor, who pretends to more than ordinary Knowledge of all 
that paſſed. The Dutch Writers confeſs his Bravery, W 


_ ® Kennet, Echard, Columna Roſtrata, Oldmixon, Rapin. * True 
Account of the Actions of the Fleet under Prince Rupert, K 9. 
d Baſnage Annales des Provinces Unies, yol. ii. p. 411. Vie de Ruy- 
ter, p. 565. © See that Letter printed by Authority, and dated 
from on board The Royal Charles, off the Oyſter-Bank, May 29, 
1673, 4 True Account of the Actions of the Fleet, under Frince 
Rupert, p. 10, 11. 
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he puſhed them hard ; and Tromp in his-Letter to The States, 
ſays, that he was forced to retreat a litt e before it was dark “. 

In the third Battle, which happened on the 11th of Auguſt, 
Sir Edward Spragge, with the Blue Squadron, was in the Rear, 
where it is ſaid, that notwithſtanding he had promited Prince 

Rupert not to part from his Side, yet being provoked by Tromp, 
he laid his fore-top Sail to the Maſi to ſtay for him ; and having 
engaged his Squadron, continued fighting for many Hours, at 
a Dittance from the Fleet. Sir Edward was at firſt on board 
The Royal Prince, and Tromp in The Gelden Lyon ; but after a 
Diſpute of about three Hours, in which the Dutch Admiral 
avoided coming to a cloſe Fight, Sir Edward's Ship was fo diſ- 
abled, that he was forced to go on board The St. George, as 
Tremp did on board The Comet. Then the Fight began again 
with greater Fury than before. At laſt, The St. George was fo 
battered, that Sir Edward thought fit to leave her, and to en- 
| deavuur to go on board The Royal Charles; but before his Boat 
had rowed ten times its own Length from The St. George, it 
was pierced by a Cannon-Shot ; upon which, the Crew endea- 
youred to get back again; but, before that could be effected, 
Sir Edward was drowned; his Hands taking ſo dead a Hold on 
the Side of the Boat, that when it came to float, he was found 
with his Head and Shoulders above Water f. 

THis End had the brave Sir Edward Spragge, who thereby 
made good what he promiſed the King, when he took Leave of 
him, that he would bring him Yan Tromp alive or dead, or loſe 
his own Life in the Attemp:s. Theſe Admirals, indeed, ſeem 
to have had a particular Deſire, each to overcome the other; 
for they had conftantly fought in every Battle from the Time 
that Sir Edward Spragge ſucceeded the Earl of Sandwich, and 
Van wu came again to command the Dutch Fleet in the 
Room of Van Ghendt. The Dutch Writers ſpeak of his Death 
with viſible Regret, and own, that he was one of the braveſt 
Men, and beſt Commanders that ever fought at Sea, Our own 
Writers are profuſe in the Praiſes they beſtow on his Valour, 
and therefore I ſhall content myſelf with citing only one Teſti- 
mony in his Favour ; which ſhall be that of Biſhop Parker, who 

En deſcribes 


The Writer abovementioned is the Author of the Relation fo 
often cited, who had himſelf a Command in the Fleet. Bainage An- 
nales des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 435. Le Clerc, Tom. ii. 
p. 241. Vie de Ruyter, p.*498. An exact Relation of the Actions 
of the Fleet under Prince Rupert, &c. p. 14—21. Baſnage Annales, 
des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 420. De Neuville, vol. iv. p. 204. 
Vie de Ruyter, -p. 574. © Echard's Hiſtory of England, p. 894. 


whoſe Actions are mentioned in the Hiſtory, it is, becauſe they 
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deſcribes the laſt Scene of his Life thus. There was a re- 
% markable Fight between Spragge and Tramp; for theſe hav- 
ing mutually agreed to attack each other, not out of Hatred, 
cc but a Thirſt of Glory; they engaged with all the Rage, or as 
d it were, with all the Sport of War. They came ſo cloſe to 
«© one another, that like an Army of Foot, they fought at once 
c with their Guns and Swords. Almoſt at every Turn, both 
&« their Ships, though not ſunk, were yet bored through, their 
&* Cannon being diſcharged within common Gun-ſhot : Neither 
„ did our Ball fall in vain into the Sea; but each Ship pierced 
e the other, as if they had fought with Spears. But at length, 
& three or four Ships being ſhaitered, as Spragge was paſſing in 
« a Long-boat from one Ship to another, the Boat was over- 
& turned by a chance Shot, and that great Man not being 
& ſkilled in ſa imming, was drowned, to the great Grief of his 
«© generous _— who, after the Death of Spragge, could 
% hardly hope to find an Enemy equal to himſelf. But thus it 

% happened, that when that brave Man had overcome fo many 
& Dangers, his Country being now victorious and ſafe, no 
„Honour remained for him to receive, but the Reward of a 
„ glorious Death l.“ rn, 5 | 


E 


'THEsE were the great Men who carried the Glory of the 
Englis Arms ſo high, and who effeQually ſupported the 
Honour of the Flag. If the Reader miſſes the Memoirs of ſome 


belong to another Place, in Conſequence of their having ſur- 
vived this Reign, and that unfortunate one which ſucceeded it. 
But, theſe are the Heroes to whom were owing our principal 
Victories, which raiſed our Reputation ſo high, extended our 
Commerce ſo far, and might have brought us much greater 
Advantages, if our domeſtic Diviſions had not in ſome Mea- 
ſure fruſtrated their Labours, and defeated our ExpeQations 
from thoſe Naval Succeſſes, which all hazarded and many laid 
down their Lives to purchaſe. A memorable Misfortune this, 
and which we ought never to forget, if we deſire to avoid feel- 
ing the Effects of ſo wretched a Conduct, with a ſhort Expli- 
cation of which, as a neceflary Comment on what has been 

already ſaid, we ſhall conclude this Chapter. 
THE two Dutch Wars were very diſagreeable to a great Part 
of 


b Biſhop Parker's Hiſtory of his own Times, p. 157. The ſame 

Prelate in another Part of his Hiſtory, tells us, that Sir Edward 
Spragge was a Perſon, the Love and Delight of all Men, as well for 
his noble Courage, as the gentle Sweeineſs of his Temper, p. 126. 
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of the Nation, through an Apprehenſion of their 
and therefore the great 
the Advantages gained 


Exploits performed by our Seamen, and 


by the laſt Peace, which has ſecured us 


ir Stations, were diſliked, and treated 
as the ſervile Creatures of a Court, ready to attempt any Thing 
for which they received Orders. This was certainly very in- 
rious Uſage, and ſuch as muſt have contributed to fink the 
rits of many. The true Merit of a Soldier, or Seaman, cer- 
tainly conſiſts in executing vigorouſly the Order he receives; 
and Things are carried too far when we pretend to make them 
accountable for thoſe Orders ; becauſe, if this Maxim ſhould be 
once eſtabliſhed, ſuch C 
it, as would be far more detrimental to Society 


| 9 than the afford- 
ing a certain Meaſure of Applauſe, to ſuch gallant Actions as 


might be performed upon wrong Principles. Of this, I might 
give a flagrant Inftance, by 1 

ir Robert Holmes is ſeverely cenſured for doing what a Council 
of War directed; and ſome Perſons who had attainted by 


from any ſubſequent Quarrels with that Nation, were not look - 
ed upon in the Ligh deſerved ; but ſuch as did their Duty 
and acted vigorouſly in 


Parliament, are juſtified, and commended for aſſiſting the Dutch 


to invade this Nation, and to deſtroy our Ships at Chatham ; 
which is a Doctrine of a very dangerous Nature, and directly 
contrary to that true public Spirit which ought to influence all 


Men, and all Parties z to bear whatever may be required of 


| them for their Country's Good, and to forbear avenging them- 
felves upon her, whatever Provocations they may receive. 

- AFTER having pointed out this Error on one Side, I ſhall 
with equal Freedom, lay open a on the other: I mean 


the Court's too great Regard for 
. theſe Nations, and had well nigh been 


the Deſtruction of our Navy. It is a monſtrous Thing to aſſert, 


and yet there are too ſtrong Proofs of this Truth for us to avoid 
ſaying, that the Adminiſtration in the latter Part of King Charless 


Reign, from the Time his Notions had a wrong Turn given 


them by the CaBaL, favoured too much the French Schemes, 
for the Advancement of their Commerce to the Prejudice of 
ours; in doing which they iſſued ſuch Orders to the Officers of 
the Navy, as made them juſtiy obnoxious to Parliament, though 
very able Men in their Places, and thereby created ſuch an Al- 
teration in the Management of Things, as added the Ruin of 
our Shipping, to the Hurt done our Trade: Whereas, if the 
Court had aQted honeſtly, and the Nation been of one Mind, 
wo certainly have given Law to Europe, and become the 
gr Maritime Power the World ever ſaw. * 


mult inevitably flow from 


referring to a certain Hiſtory, where 


rance, which was highly de- 
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Wii loſt theſe Advantages then, and the Senſe of this ought 

to be of Service to us now. The Fleet, at the Death of King 
Charles IT. was recovering indecd, but very lowly. It is Time 
to ſee how a Prince, who took Care of proſecuted 
that Work with Diligence, and raiſed our Navy to a better 
State than it was ever in before. 


** 


5 — 


CHAP. v. 


The Naval Hiſtory of GREAT BRITAIN, during 
the Reign of King James Il. Containing an Account 
of the Methods made uſe of for reſtoring and improv- 
ing the Fleet ; their Succeſs, and the King's Diſappoint- 
8 Engeavours 10 prevent an Invaſion from 


E W Princes have ſtruggled with greater Difficulties before 
they aſcended their Thrones, than King James II. and 
few, ever ſuſtained a greater Load of Trouble afterwards. He 
ſucceeded his Brother the 6th of February, 1685, with the ge- 
neral Acclamations of his Subjects, who great Things 
from a King, who came to the Throne with ſuch Advantages. 
He was then turned of fifty-one, had good natural Parts, im- 
proved and firengthned both by Education and Experience z 
inclined to and very diligent in Buſineſs; a good Oeconomiſt: 
in fine, a Prince, who, if he had managed public Affairs 
with the ſame Eaſe and Dexterity which he ſhewed in the Con- 
duct of his private Concerns, his Reign muſt have been as hap- 
py and glorious, as it proved troubleſome and unfortunate. 
IT was his great Foible, that he was conſtantly influenced 
by foreign Councils, which is a Thing the Enghſb Nation can- 
not endure ; and indeed, it is impoſſible they ſhould ; for as our 
Confticution differs from the Conſtitutions of all the States up- 
on the Continent, it is ſimply impracticable to govern us well, 
by any other Syſtem of Politics than our own. King James 
knew this well enough; and yet his Fondueſs for the Fopiſh 
Religion, threw him into the Arms of France, and engaged 
him, while a Subject, to act as a Tool; when a King, to rule 
as a Vice-Roy to Lewis XIV. and this at a Juncture, when 
if he had been of the Religion of his Fathers, and had complied 
with the Deſires of his People, he might have given Law to 
that haughty Monarch, and been eſteemed the Deliverer of 
Europe. His Bigotry blinded him; ſome of his Miniſters * 
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his Confidence ; *till by a Series of bad Management, he made 
his Affairs deſperate, and loſt the Affections of his People, which 
YET, as wrong as his Conduct was in almoſt every other Par- 
ticular, the Care he took of Naval Affairs, deſerves to be tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity with juſt Applauſe. He had long experienced 
the Office of Lord High-Admiral, in the Reign of his Brother, 
and underſtood it throughly ; he knew too the Diſorders which 
had crept into the whole Oeconomy cf the Fleet, in the fix 
Years immediately preceding his Acceſſion, and he was well 
acquainted beſides, with the Difficulties the late King had found 
in diſcovering and applying Remedies to theſe Miſchiefs. As 
ſoon, therefore, as he was ſeated on the Throne, he began to 
conſider how a total Reformation might be wrought, and the 
Affairs of the Navy be not only ſet right for the preſent, but 
| alſo be put into ſuch a ſettled Courſe, as that they might not 
ſuddenly go wrong again. With this View he conſulted Mr. 
Pepys, and ſome other conſiderable Perſons, on whoſe Abilities 
and Integrity he could depend, and having learned from them 
what was neceflary to be done to bring about the Ends at which 
he aimed, he firſt aſſigned a ſtated Fund of 400, oco l. a Year, 
payable quarterly out of the Treaſury, for the Service of the 
"2098 and then iſſued a ſpecial Commiſſion for ſettling all 
Things relating to it, and for putting the Management thereof 
into ſuch a Method, as might need few or no Alterations in 
ſucceeding Times. 5 8 
Tunis miſſion was the wiſeſt Act of his whole Reign, and 
anſwered very effectually all that was, or indeed could be, ex- 
peed from it. It was grounded, as to Form, on a Commiſ- 
fion which had iſſued for the ſame Purpoſe in the Reign of his 
Grandfather, of which we have taken Notice more than once. 
As the then Commiſſioners of the Navy were Men of fair Cha- 
rater, though they had been ſo unlucky in the Management of 
their Office, the King would not remove them, but cauſed 
their Names to be inſerted in this Commiſſion, which ſuper- 
ſeded their own, with the Addition of a few old Servants, 
though new Commiſſioners, on whoſe Skill and Vigilance he 
depended. The old Commiſſioners were the Lord Viſcount 
Falkland, Sir John Tippets, Sir Richard Haddock, Sir Phineas Pert, 
Sir Fobn Narborough, Mr. Southerne, Sir Richard Beach, Sir John 
Godwin. The new ones, Sir Anthony Deane, Sir Fobn Berry, Mr. 
Hewer, and Mr. St. Michael, This Commiſſion was dated the 
17th of April, 1686, and by it the Commiſſioners were directed 
to enquire into, and remedy all the Diſorders that were in the Na- 
vy, to reſtore it in every ReſpeR to good Order, and from Time 
| | : to 
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to Time to report the Proceedings to his Majeſty and the Privy 
Council, as they were particularly enjoined in that Commiſſion i. 
THE Commiſfioners veſted with theſe Powers loſt no Time, 
but fell immediately on a diligent Inſpection into the State of 
the Navy, enquired ſtrictly into the Cauſes of paſt Miſcarriages, 
with Reſpect rather to Things than Men, and taking ſuch Mea- 
ſures for the immediate Remedy of the Miſchief they diſcovere J, 
that the old Ships were perfectly repaired ; the new ones, where 
they wanted it, altered and mended ; the Yards properly ſup- 
plied with the ableſt Workmen; all the Storehouſes filled with 
whatever was requiſite bought at the beſt Hand, and in all Re- 
_ the beſt in their Kind; the Eſtimates brought into proper 
Order, and the whole Oeconomy of the Navy reduced into fo 
clear a Method, that it was impoſlible any Officer could be ig- 
norant of, or miſtake in his Duty, the public Service ſuffer in 
any of its various Branches, or the King run any Hazard of 
being cheated without an immediate Diſcovery of the Offender. 
That all this might more fully and indiſputably appear (beſides 
the Reports directed by the Commiſſion being duly made) the 
_ Commiſſioners his Majeſty to viſit in Perſon the Yards, 
Docks, Storehouſes, &c. which, conſidering his perfect Ac- 
quaintance with Naval Affairs, made it impoſſible he ſhould be 
deceived ; and then having demonſtrated the 2 


T The whole of this Account is taken from Mr. Pepys's Memoirs re- 
lating to the State of the Royal Navy of England, wherein he tells us, 
that the following Qualifications were chiefly conſidered in the Choice 
of the new Commiſſioners, uant to a Memorial addreſſed by him 

to the King, and drawn by his Maſter's Direction, viz. ' 

«LA iſed Knowledge in every Part of the Works and Me- 
„ thods of Your Navy, both at the Board and in Your Yards. The 
«« not diſcerning of which (and the others that follow) appears to have 
** coſt Your Royal Brother and You within the forementioned five 
“ Years, above half a Million. II. A general Maſtery in the Buſineſs 
and Accounts, though more particularly thoſe incident to the Af- 
fairs of Your Navy. III. Vigour of Mind, joined with approved 
«*« Induſtry, Zeal, and perſonal Aptneſs for Labour. IV. An entire 
** Reſignation of themſelves, and their whole Time to this Your Ser- 
vice, without Liableneſs to Avocation from other Buſineſs or Plea- 
„ ſure. V. Laſtly, Such Credit with Your Majeity for Integrity and 
« Loyalty, as may (with the former Conditions) lead both Yourſelf 
a my Lord Treaſurer, to an entire Confidence of having all done 
** that can be morally expected from them, in the Advancement of 
_ « Your Service, and the circumſpeR and orderly diſpenſing and im- 
*« proving of Your Treaſure,” 
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Conduct, by leaving the Nav/ much encreaſed, in perſect Or- 
der, and with Sca-Stores valued at 400,000 /. they laid down 
their Poſts, their Commiſſion being ſuperſeded with a juſt Ap- 
| probation of their Conduct, by Letters Patent under the Great- 
Seal, Of-ber 12, 1688. Thus in little more than two Years 
Time this great Reform was made, all the Officers of the Navy 
in general paid to a Farthing, and a Saving made to the Public 
of 30), 570 l. 9s. 4d. and this for the inconſiderable Expence 
of CooL id to the new Commiſſioners. 

Wil x this Commiſſion ſubſiſted, the King iſſued new In- 
ſtructions to the Officers commanding his Ships of War, theſe 
are dated the 15th of July, 1686, aud are extremely well cal- 
culated for ing the public Service. ſecuring Diſcipline, 
and preſerving proper Memorials of every Man's particular Me- 
rit, by obliging all Captains and ſuperior Officers, to depoſite a 

perfect Copy of their Journals with the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty. As many Things in theſe Regulations might ſeem tu 
bear hard upon Commanders, and to deprive them of thoſe 

Emoluments which their Predeceſſors had enjoyed, his Majeſty 
was graciouſly pleaſed to grant them very con Favours, 
ſuch as a ſettled Allowance for their Tables *, ſeveral Advan- 
tages in reſpect to Prizes, &c. and in the Cloſe, the King was 
pleaſed to promiſe to take ſpecial Notice of, and amply to re- 
ward, every Inftance of Courage, Care or Diligence in any of 


dis Officers, upon proper Atteſtations depoſited with the Se- 


cretary of the Admiralty, 
Wi need not wonder that in Conſequence of fo great At- 
tention, the Britiſh Fleet was in very good Order when King 
James had the firſt Notice of the Prince of Oranges Defign ; 
but we may be juſtly ſurprized fit the ſtrange Management of 
Maritime Affairs from that Time. A Squadron of Ships was 
> Oi indeed 


| k The Reader may form a proper jon of the Importance of 
this Regulation, by conſidering the following Table, which ſhews the 
Proportion maintained in this new Allowance, ſo as to make it a juſt 


Equivalent for the Ferquiſites taken away by this Inſtruction. 


Rate. Preſent Wages. Preſent Viftualling. Additional Grant 
* Ty '” "for bis Table. 
FE J. 4. | J. 5. d. & 4 | 
1273 15— — 12 3 4 — 250 
9 219 — 12 3 4 200 
3182 — 123 4— 166 5 
4 136 1o—— 12 3 4——— 124 5 
58— - } OL) 10o—— 12 3 4 —— — 100 
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indeed ordered to Sea under the Command of Sir Roger Strick- 
land, then Rear- Admiral of England, who was, perhaps, the 
moſt imprepes Man in the World to command 
of his being obnoxious to the Seamen, by the Readineſs he had 
ſhewn in bringing Prieſts on board the Fleet. His Squadron was 


ordered to the Downs very indifferently manned, and when he 


complained of it, and deſired to have Soldiers at leaſt ſent on 
board; this was very ſlowly done, conſidering the Importance of the 
Service. By his Inſtructions he was to have remained in the 


| Downs ; but conceiving that to be a very improper Station for 


the Service he was to perform, after conſulting with the Captains 
in whom be could beſt confide, he certified as much to the 
Court, and offered it as his Opinion, that it would be better 


for the Fleet to remain at the Buoy of the Gun-Fleet near 


Harwich. The King, as ſoon as he received this Advice, ſent 
for Lord Dartmouth, Sir John Berry, Captain Fohn Clements, 
the three elder Brothers of The Trinity-Hauſe, at Deptford, and 
Mr. Pepys, to whom he communicated Sir Roger Strickland's 


Letter, and in Conſequence of their joint Advice, ſent the Ad- 


miral Orders to go out of the Downs with the firſt Eaſterly 
Wind, and place himſelf between the North Sand-Head, and 


the Kentiſh Knock, there to continue under Sail in the Day 


Time, and at Anchor in the Night, in order to obſerve the 
Dutch Fleet, and to gain the beſt Intelligence of them he could, 
in purſuance of the Inſtructions then ſent him. | 
WHEN the Danger appeared more clearly, this Fleet was or- 
dered to retire to the Buoy in the Nore ; and Lord Dartmouth 
was ordered to Sea, with ſuch a Reinforcement as made the 
whole Fleet under his Command, conſiſt of 40 Men of War, 
of which 38 were of the Line of Battle, and 18 Fire-Ships. 
This Fleet being at the Gun-Fleet, and ready in all Reſpects 
to ſail, a Council of War was called, wherein 5 
ings, who commanded a third Rate, propoſed to put to Sea, and 
ſtand over to the Dutch Coaſts, as the ſhorteſt and ſureſt Way 
to prevent an Invaſion. . This Propoſition, however, was re- 


jected by a great Majority, and ſo it was reſolved to continue 
there, the true Ground of this, as Mr. Secretary Burchet fairly 


tells us, was the ſecret Reſolution of the greateſt Part of the 
Captains to hinder the Admiral, in cafe he had come up with 
the Dutch Fleet, from doing them much Damage ; and thus it 
appears how ineffectual Fleets and Armies are when Princes have 
loſt the Confidence of thoſe a - ſerve in or command them. 


I Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, p. 411. Kennet's Compleat Hiſtory of 
Rogland, Echard, Rapin, &c. es 


Ir 
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Ir may not now be amiſs to caſt our Eyes over to Holland, 
in order to confider the Force preparing there ſor this Invaſion. 
His Highneſs the Prince of Orange had about his Perſon abun- 
dance of Englih Noblemen and Gentlemen, particularly the 
Earls of Shrewſbury and Macclesfield, the Lords Mordaunt, 
Wilthire, Pawlet, Elan, and Dumblain, Admiral Herbert, 
Mr. Herbert, Colonel Sidney, Mr. Rufſel, Sir Rowland Gwyn, 
Major Vildman, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Harbord, Mr. Ferguſon, 
and beſides the general Officers of the States, the Marſhal Schom- 
berg, Count Charles, his Son, Mr. Caillemette, younger Son to 
the Marquis of Rouvigne, and 2 or 300 French Refugees. The 
Fleet that was to carry theſe conſiſted of about 50 Sail, moſt of 
them third or fourth Rates, and the Tranſports were about 500. 
Theſe with 25 Fire-ſhips made up the whole Navy ; the 
Land. Forces embarked were 4000 Horſe and Dragoons, and 
10,000 Foot. It was very remarkable, that though all the 

Captains of theſe Veſſels were Dutch, yet the chief Command 
was given to Admiral Herbert, who very lately commanded the 
Enaglißſh Fleet; and this with a View either to engage Ships to 
come over; or at leaſt to encourage the Seamen to deſert. In 
order to do this more effectually, Herbert firſt addreſſed a Let- 
ter to his Countrymen in the Sea Service, and then ſtood with 


theDutch Fleet over to the Downs, in order to look on the Engliſh 


Squadron, and try what Effects his Exhortations had produced. At 
that Time his Succeſs did not promiſe much, and after aFortnight's 
cruizing, he returned to the Dutch Coaſts, with a better Opinion 
of the King's Fleet, and a worſe of his own, than when he 
ſaled. But for all this, his Epiſtle did almoſt as much Service 
as the Force he commanded ; for, though the Deſertion was in- 
conſiderable, yet by Degrees the Sailors loft their Spirits, and 
their Officers began to cabal, and to conſult, not how they ſhould 
execute the Orders they had received, but how they might beſt 
ſecure the Fleet. IN 

ON the 19th of October, 1688, the Prince went on board, 
and the whole Fleet ſailed that Night; but the next Day the 
Wind turning North, and then ſettling in the North-Weſt, it 
was found impoſſible to ſtruggle with it; and therefore, on 
the 21ſt the Fleet returned, after having been rudely handled 
by a Storm. On the firſt of November the Fleet failed again. 
The Prince intended to have gone Northwards, and to have 
landed in the Mouth of the Humber; but a ſtrong Eaſt-Wind 
rendered this impracticable, and ſeemed to direct them to a 
better Courſe. His Highneſs then failed Weſtward, the ſame 
Wind which brought him to the Engli/o Coaſt keeping in the * 
N Ships 
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Sbips, though they were come down fo low as the Gun · Fleet. 
There in a f to they paſſed the Eng/;fþ Navy undiſcerned, 


except a few Tranſports which ſailed in Sight, while the Exgliſb 


Fleet rode with their Yards and Top-Maſts down, and could 
not by Reaſun of the Violence of the Wind purchaſe their An- 
chors. On the 4th of November at Noon, it was reſolved on 
board the Dutch Fleet, that Part of the Ships ſhould go into 
Dartmouth, and the reſt into Torbay ; but in the Night the Pi- 


lots over-ſhot both, and then it was determined to go into 
Phmouth, which if they had done, might have proved fatal; 


but the Wind ſuddenly turning from Eaſt to South, corrected 
the Error of their Pilots, and brought them ſafe into Tor- 
boy, where the Army was immediately landed. and the Prince 


made the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for drawing the Country Gentle- 


men in the Neighbourhood to join him. 


As ſoon as the Wind would permit, the Earl of Dartmouth, 


2 gallant, loyal and active Officer, weighed with the Engl; 
Fleet, and ſtood to Sea, with a Reſolution to follow and fight 
the Dutch, Secretary Burchet and Biſhop Burnet ſeem to con- 
tradict each other in what they ſay on this Subject: the Secre- 

| tary informs us, that Lord Dartmouth came before Torbay with 


his Fleet, and gave the Dutch an Opportunity of ſeeing what 
his Strength might enable him to have done, if he had inclined to 
treat them as enemies. The Prelate on the contrary ſays, that 


Lord Dartmouth aſſured him ſometime after, that whatever Sto- 
ries the Dutch might have heard either of Officers or Seamen, he 
was confident they would have fought very heartily. This 
ſeeming Contradicton may, however, be eaſily reconciled ; for 
this Diſpoſition of fighting, is to be referred to the Time when 


the Engliſb firſt to Sea, and then, if they had come up 


with the Dutch „ It is very probable they had come to 
Blows, and the Buſineſs had been decided by a Battle: But 
when the Wind turning to the South, carried the Prince's 


Fleet into Torbay, it forced the Engliſh Fleet back, and after- 


wards riſing into a Storm, ruffled them ſo much, that it was 


two or three Days before Lord Dartmouth came again before 
Torbay ; and then it was, that as Mr. Burchet ſays, he ſhewed 


the Dutch a Fleet, capable indeed, but little inclined to hurt 
them. The Seamen had Time in this Space, to conſider what 
they were doing, and ſuch of the Officers as were well affected 
to the Prince's Deſign, had an Opportunity of working upon 
them, and diſpoſing Things for his Service; and thus that Na- 
val Force, which the King _ cultivated with ſo great Care, 

3 and 
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and on which he depended ſo much, proved of little or no Uſe, 


as well as his Army : ſo difficult a Thing it is to bring Engliſhmen 
to enſlave England / 
As to the Conduct of the King, after the Arrival of the 
Dutch Fleet, it was ſo unaccountable in itſelf, and ſo much 
has been ſaid of it, by other Writers, that it is abſolutely un- 
neceſſary for me to inſiſt upon it: I ſhall only obſerve, that 
it was very range he paid ſo little Attention to the Fleet, ſince, 
if we except the Care he took in ſending away his Family, 
it docs not appear, that he iſſued any Orders relating thereto ; 
which will ſeem ftill the more extraordinary, if we conſider, 
that his Admiral was not only a Man of Quality, and one on 
whoſe Fidelity he could abſolutely depend; but alſo an ex- 
perienced Officer, and a Man extremely beloved by the Sailors . 
In all Probability, he was deterred from taking any Meaſures 
of this Sort, by what happened at the Docks, where the Work- 
men employed in the Service of the Royal Navy, roſe on a 
ſudden, and without any other Arms __ the Tools — 
wy their Trades, drove out a Regiment ular Troops 
tered at Rechefter, and A. er 3 * for the Prorefant 8 
Religion, and the Prince of Orang 
Ir is alfo not improbable, —4 Ge ing u Glronaged 


9% aaa. ls | 


= Admiral Leg had been created Lord Dartmouth by King Charles 
II. but he received much greater Favours from King James, in whoſe 
Reign, he was Maſter of the Horſe, General of the Ordnance, Con- 
e of the Tower of London, one of the Lords of the Privy- - 
Council, Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Fuſileers, and 
of an independent Company of Foot. He was alſo High Steward of 
Kingſton upon Lay bags Recorder of Litchfield. 
In the Year 1687, attending the King in Boar ty 
of Coventry preſenting his Majelly wich = large Id Cup and Co- 
ver, he immediately delivered it to the Lord Dartmouth, telling him 
there was an Acknowledgment from the City of Coventry, for his 
Father's Sufferings, in their Town ; where, the Civil Wars, 
he had ſuffered a lo og Imp riſonment. The ſucceeding Year, he was 
made Admiral of the Fleet of England, then fet out to intercept 
the Dutch Fleet, bringing over the Prince of Orange; which Em- 
he accepted, out of Gratitude to the King, who, as Biſhop 
t writes, loved him, and in whoſe Service and Confidence he 
lon Men of The 
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had formerly ſhe wn much Confidence, by the Revolt of Gueru- 
{o and F.. where the People, and ee te Sailors 

!ongin» to the Veſſels in their Harbours, ſeized ſeveral Popiſh 
Officers, who had been ſent thither to diſcipline their Militia, and 
on other Pretences ; and this upon the firſt News of the Inva- 
fion here. To ſay the Truth the Sea-faring People all over the 


Nation, but particularly in Briffo! and London, declared unani- 
m-ufly and vehemently againſt his Meaſures, and did all in their 


P. wer to prevent the moſt obnoxious of his Miniſters, ſuch as 
Chancellor Fefferies and Father Petre, from making their Eſcape : 
which can he attributed to nothing but the juſt Senſe they had 
| of the iniquitous Meaſures theſe People had purſued ; for, as to 
themſ. lves, they had no particular Grievances. 

Bur what is ſtill more ſtrange, the King made no uſe of the 
French Per at Sea, though be was in the ſtricteſt Alliance 
with that Court. A French Fleet, if fitted out at that Juncture, 
— have made the Dutch more cautious, even while this In- 
vaſion was under their Deliberation. Or, if a French Squadron 


had joined his own Navy, as in his Brother's Time, when 
we were engaged in the laſt Dutch War, this muſt have had 


a great Weight. For though in the former Caſe, the French 
Squadrons, as we have ſhewn, never did any Good ; yet now 
the Circumſtances of Things being altered, and the French King 
ſo nearly concerned in breaking a Confederacy, which he knew 
to be forming againſt him, and of which this was the firſt ap- 
parent Act, as well as in ſuccouring ſo firm and fo uſeful an Ally; 


there is Reaſon to believe his Officers and Seamen would have 


acted heartily and harmoniouſly. Beſides, the French Naval 
Power (not without our King's Aſſiſtance) was now quite ano- 
ther Thing than it was in the Dutch War, fince very lately 
they had fought the Dutch upon equal Terms in the Mediterra- 


nean with Honour, and conſequently were capable of fighting 


them elſewhere, as the States very well knew, and would have 
been 
all, in ſo delicate a Conjuncture, the Appearance of a large 
French Fleet, would have compelled his own to fight, and in 
all Probability, would have re · aſſured the timid, and put ſuſ- 


pected Captains on exerting themſelves to wipe out the Imputa- 


tions of their Enemies. The engaging the Dutch was what he 
ought chiefly to have aimed at; for an Action muſt have done 
him Service, oy ng No Spirits of his Sailors, who would 
then have bani all Diffidence, and conſidered nothing but 
the Support of the Eng/if Reputation. Theſe obvious advan- 
tages he miſſed, either from 5 ſtrong Perſuaſion that his own 
4 


very unwilling to have run any ſuch Hazard. But above 


Force 


r 
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Force was more than ſufficient to repel the Invaders; or, as it 
1s commonly reported, by the Advice of the Earl of Sunder- 
land, who diſcouraged the having Recourſe to foreign Aſſiſtance 
from Arguments drawn from the King and Nation's Safety, and 
ſo the King, when he wanted them moſt, had neither a Fleet 
of his own, or of his Allies, at his Devotion; which if he had, 
it is not improbable he _ have turned the Tables again, and 
forced the Dutch off the Coaſt. . : 
Tun Miſtakes committed on this Side, were heightened in 
their Appearance by the great Caution and wiſe Management 
on the other; and by the foreſeen, and unforeſeen Conſequen- 
ces of the whole Tranſaction. The Embarkation was made 
with Eaſe ; the Paſſage better regulated by the Winds, than 
it could have been by their Prudence ; the Deſcent in the fitteſt 
Place in England for landing of Horſe, fo as that it was performed 
without Difficulty, as well as without Danger. Biſhop Burnet,” 
therefore, ſays, truly, that theſe Lines from Claudian, very 
happily applied to the Prince of Oranges Expedition 


O nimium dilefte Deo, cui militat ether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti. 


Oh Heaven- protected Chief! whom Skies defend, 
And on whoſe call, ſubmiflive Winds attend. 


In Holland, they triumphed on the exact Execution of the 
Plan laid down by the States, and the moſt eminent News- 
Writer they then had, made this Obſervation on the Succeſs 
of the Prince's Enterprize, in his Reflections on the Hiſtory of 
Europe, for November 1688. The Expence beſtowed on the 
* Fleet and Army, ſet out from Holland, is a Sign they are 
© morally aſſured of the Succeſs of the Expedition, which I 
<« am apt to think has been a long Time in Agitation, though 
ce it was Carried with that Prudence and Secrecy, as not to be 
« diſcovered, till it could be no longer concealed.” When 
Skill, Induſtry, and Zea! were viſibly on the Part of the Prince; 
and Weakneſs, Irreſolution, and Diffidence apparent in all the 
King's Meaſures, it was impoſſible Things ſhould continue long 
im Diſpute, or that his Highneſs, who knew ſo well how to 

uſe the Advantages that were in his Hands, ſhould not prevail. 
Wax Lord Dartmouth ſaw the Diſpoſition of his Officers, 
and how' little it was in his Power to ſerve his Maſter, he 
wiſely yielded to Neceſſity, and failing once again bags the 
owns, 


ak O* + 
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Downs, and there holding a Council of War, it was reſolved, firſt 
to diſmiſs from their Commands all ſuch Officers as were known 
to be Papiſts, or ſuſpected fo to be, and then to ſend up an Al- 
dreſs to his Highneſs, ſetting forth their ſteady Affection to the 
Proteſtant Religion, and their ſincere Concern for their Safety, 
Freedom, and Honour of their Country. Not long after this, 
the Ships were diſperſed, ſome to the Dock-yards, to be diſ- 
mantled, and laid up, others to be cleaned and repaired ; and 
ſuch as were in the beſt Condition for the Sea, were appointed 
for neceſſary Uſes. 1 

THESE were all the Services performed by the Engliſh Navy, 
during the Reign ofa Prince, who, while a Subject, had ſerved and 
acquired a Reputation at Sea; who underſtood Maritime Affairs 
8 and who attended to them with extraordinary Dili- 
gence. But it ought to be remembered, that though this Fleet was 
uſeleſs to him, yet it was of the higheſt Advantage to the Nation. 
If he had been leſs careful in this Reſpect; if he had leſt the 
Navy in a low Condition; nay, if he had left it as he found it at 
bis Brother's Deceaſe, it would have been impoſſible for us to 
have withſtood the Naval Power of France, which had been 
for ſeveral Years growing, and about the Time of the Revo- 
lution, or a little before it had attained its greateſt Height. As 
it was, the King left behind him, as numerous and in every 
Reſpect as compleat and well furniſhed a Navy, as England had 
ever ſeen ; ſo that when the French came out with ſuch a 
Strength as amazed all the World, it ſurprized indeed, but did 
not fright us. We were quickly in a Condition to look them 
in the Face, and the ſubſequent Part of this Work, will ſhew, 
that notwithſtanding the mighty Change that had happened in 
a ſhort Time abroad, and the Pains almoſt every where taken 
to create a Naval Force, yet we were as able to aſſert our 
Sovereignty in our own Seas, and to maintain the Honour of 
our Flag every where elſe, as in any preceding Period. 

I ſhall conclude this Volume by exhibiting to the Reader's 
View, an exact Account of the Fleet and the Condition in 
which it was left by King James, in order to prove what has 
been before aſſerted, and to prepare him for the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Actions at Sea, which followed in the next Reign. 


AN 
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An Abſtract of the Lift of 
the Royal N agland, upon 
the 18th of December, 1688. With the Force of the Whole, 


Force. 
Number. Men. 


9 6,705 
11 7,010 
39 16, 545 
41 
420 
3 1120 4 
AY 9os 218 
22 
3 ® © 
11 24 
5 18 * 
* 353 * 
173 42,003 pool 
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UDLEY-Houſe, founded with Spaniſh Goldi 10 

Alliance and Peace with 1 Treaty of ©, 


2 
Admiral of England fired at the King of Spain for wearing a Flag in 
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as — 
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| 162 
at the Brill — 


| Eaſt-India Fleet, and four Men 
of War taken by the Engliſh : : 
Ambaſſador, 1 recalled from France 8 


Admirals, Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle ib. 
Admiral, Dutch, ſain | | 1 
Aktion, a bold one, by a Boatſwain 
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Admiral, French, and fix or ſeven of his Ships burnt in the Harbour 
Alliance, Triple 186 
Algerines diſturb the Trade = 
—— forced on Shore, fix attacked by the Engliſh and Dutch, and 

ib. 


taken 

Admiral, Vice, of the Al 2 — and their Fleet defeated 187 
Action, brave, of an Engliſh id. 
Account of the Algerine Moy wg 
Action at Bugia ib. Ping | 


1 Dey, 188. 3 make and keep : 
ib. : 

— Dutch, killed * 
Dee of te Wit > 
o 3 192 & leq. 
Abu, French Rear loſt mw 193 
with the French without the King's Orders 195 

Dutch in a miſcrable Condition 2232 & leq. 

. 197 

— Dutch, 3 by the Faul of the French Admin 
| 201 

and the States-General ne 


a Peace with the Dutch | = 


ERMUDAS diſcovered | | 26 
B ſettled 15 


— Duke of, urdered b Fehon 
m 72 
o the Farl of Clif 4 84 
Batten — to 93 
Blake and Popham, SO. a Pumas. « 08; purſue and de- 
„ yt Cao, 98 & ſeq ; 9 | 


Blake . Mend of Scilly, 100 ; alſo that of Jerſey and 
Cornet Caſtle in Guernſey 

ps ed is the Obedience of the Prckiment 

Blake beats the Dutch in Dover Road 


Bodley, Commodore, his gallant Behaviour 


IN D E X. 


m , FR 
100 
1. the Top- Maſt Head by che Dutch Admiral, to infule 


the Engliſh 108 


Blake, his Name formidable in Europe, Aſia, and Africa 123 
Badajox, Marquis of, taken Priſoner 131 
Blake deſtroys the Galleons at Santa Cruz 132 
Boaſt, vain, of a Spaniſh Governor Fd Jo ib. 


Bombay ceded to the Engliſh 
Booth, ger George, defeated 134 
Blake takes twelve —_— War, 141; the Reſpett ſhewn him 
by OR. 143 & ſeq; his Reſolution in ſupporting the Honour 

I 
— Boyle, Mr. Son of the Earl of Cork, ſlain = 


152 


Berghen, Governor of, his M 16 
* —_— of, declares or the Dutch 166 
Boatſwain, Eng rms a and good Piece of Service 169 
Brandaris, Capital of Schelling, barn 175 & ſeq. 
Breda, Treaty at ; 178 
_ Action at 187 & ſeq. 
viour, gallant, of che Earl of Sandwich | SE 191 
Behavibur, treacherous, of the French 205 
ſcandalous = e 207 
Barbadoes, its flouriſhing Situation 218 
C. 
C Spaniſh, erected and diſſolved 3 
— to make W and Settlements in America 17 
Conſequence, miſchievous, of employing foreign Ships 23 
Commiſſion of Enquiry | 27 
Caſtle built in Ireland 1 30 
— taken by LOIN ib. 
Company for ſettling Virginia 
Cumana burnt by the Engliſh no 
Cadiz, the plundering of it | 41 & ſeq. 
Commiſſion granted by the King for ſettling Guiana — 
Charles I. ſucceeds to the Crown 1 
Coat and Conduct-Money required of the Country 63 
Commiſſion for executing Martial Law ib 


Charles marries the Daughter of Henry IV. King of France Is 
Cadiz reſolved to be attacked 


65 

Cuſtoms, Diſpute about, between the Crown and Merchants 82 
3 St. Iſland of, peopled 84 
of 1600 Tons taken by the Engliſh 83 


Cornet-Caftle in Guernſey reduced to Obedience of the Parliament 


100 
Cromwell, Oliver, diſſolves the Long Parliament 113 
hs. | Captains 


Er THT I. 
Captains of Men of War, Dutch, fix taken 


—— do, five taken | 
— , killed fix, wounded fix 
Cromwell or 

—— courted by the two Crowns of France and Spain 
gives up the French Ships taken by Blake 
Commanders in Chief of the Sea and Land. Forces diſagree | 
e * 
Cromwell prefers his private, to t e Intereſt 
Cruz, Santa, the Fortifcations of . 


Cromwell dies 134 
between the King and Admiral Mon takes Air f. 


129, 


Correſſ 
| Convoy to the Dutch Fiſhery, of 12 Men of War, all taken 


Character of Admiral Blake, by Cavaliers 147, 148 
Charles II. and his Royal Brothers land in Kent to take Poſleſſion of his 


Crown a 
Caſtle of Cape Corſe in the Hands of the Dutch 
— taken by Sir Robert Holmes 


Cormantin Fort taken by the Dutch 158 
Character of the En —— ä f 171 
Confpiracy to ſeize I 
Character of de Wit | 4 
Charles II. amuſed 178 & ſeq. 
_ Coaſt, Engliſh, Strength of, examined by the Dutch | 182 
os — St. the . near * thence by the a 

I 
of — Dutch 1 | | 1 
Corſairs of Algiers, fix 186 
Chriſtian Slaves, a Number releaſed 197 
Court, Engliſh, influenced by France 188 
Character of the then Engliſh 189. The Cabal 189 
Civilities between the Engliſh and Dutch in Time of War 190 
Conditions, intolerable, demanded by the Engliſh of the Dutch 199 
Conferences held at Cologne 210 
Commiſſioners, Engliſh and Dutch, to meet at London, and ſettle Fre- 
tenſions on either Side 212 
Corſairs of Tripoli, inſult and hurt the Engliſh Trade ib. 
Charles II. dies ä 217 
Qrerolina ſettled _ 218 
Cuſtoms in Queen Elizabeth's Time farmed gr a 
Pound; in Ting Charles's Time, how much | 
Commiſſion for — the Navy 4 
D. 


UTCH 2 Tqualicy with the Tagſif in the nacror frum 


— take many of our Ships 
— ſubmit with ReluBance tw the Regulations of the Fiber) 7 


Dutch dif 

—— ſend Ships of 
the Engliſh at 1 

ke Fog inteſtine, fatal to Commerce 

Deſcent on the Iſle of Rhee 

Depoſition of Captain le Brun tranſmitted to Parliament 

Dutch and French Fleets joined 


wad aſſert their Independency at Sea 78 


— 0,000 Pounds for the Fiſhing of one Seaſon on the - 
If Coaſts * 


— under Van Trom 
but forced to ſheer off towards Dunkirk 


—— joined with other Squadrons, beat the Spaniards 
Deſection of a Fleet from the Parliament 


of ſome Sailors and Ships from the Prince of Wales — 

Dutch have an Eye upon the Scilly-Iſlands 100 
— War | 101 

Doriſlaus killed 5 102 
Dutch obliged to ftrike to the Engliſh Flag ib. 

— beat at Sea ib. 


— they make an Apology. for their Attack 


10 
—— Admiral comes into the Mouth of the Thames with a . 
Fleet 
IAN 9 
Dutch fit . ib. 


Denmark, King of, detains twenty Engliſh Ships 


Dutch, elate with Victory, inſult the Engliſh with great Vanity 105 


— Men of War, one blown up, fix funk, or taken 110 
— fairly beaten 111 
Dover Colts commatel 114 
Dinch defeated at Sea 118 
— — ſue for Peace 11 


: —— at a low Ebb ib. 
— beaten in a blood Engagement 


| — included in the Peace with the Dutch 


Dey of Algiers, fatisfies the Engliſh Admiral 2 5 5 


Deſcent on Hiſpaniola intended 124 
Diſtreſſes of the Engliſh in the Weſt-Indies 127 & ſeq. 
Dunkirk taken, and put into the Hands of the Engliſh 133 
Dutch ſend Succovrs to the Danes, the Engliſh to the Swedes ib. 
— — taxed the tenth Fiſh, for Licence to fi 141 & ſeq. 
Diſcipline, ſtrict, an Inſtance of 145 


Dutch delay ſettling Damages payable to the Englih and preſcribe 
| Conditions for their 


— 
Cape Corſe Caſtle i = their Hands 15 
* by the oy to ſurrender Cape verd ib 
== reſolve to fall on de gliſh in America 157 
Difference 


attack with inferior Force the Spaniſh Fleer, : 


acknowledge the Dominion of the Sea in the Engliſh | 120 


: a - 
yu ee 2 oo ener muon Too 2 —— 
© D m4 * * N 


1 d 


Difference between an Engliſh and Dutch Admiral ib. 
Dutch attack the Engliſh Forts in the Coaſts of Guinea. 158 
—— Attack Engliſh Ships at Barbadoes, and are repulſed id. 
Dutch take twenty Sail in the Wel Indies of — ib. 
Declare War againſt England 158 
Commodore killed 159 
axe the Value of 200,000 Pounds | 
Admiral blows up 161 
Ne defeated : - 
gns of the Engliſh mi 1 
Dutch fit out a ſtrong FI wy ib, & ſeq. 
_— k, King of? dectres for the Dutch, 166. But is well - 
ib. 
Dutch Admiral inſulted by a Shallop of two Guns 173 
— Populace enraged | tb | 
Dutch deceived by the French 176 
2 Da their Fleet as high as Upnore-Caſtle, and burn fome 
181 
N — gn to burn the Ships at Portſmouth, but fail ib. 
— A the En Engliſh Fleet, even at the Hope, twice. ib. 
— Paid Cromwell a Penſion for the Iſle of Poleron = 
Dey of Algiers murdered 
Duich Project of Alliance with France, offenſive unn Fog 
_ 'x—— Betrayed by France ib. 
Deputies, Buck. four ſen England to ſue for Peace 194 
Dutch, t to to ſue for F 194 
— T Four to France on the ſame | 8. 
2 Theſe Deputies received with Haughtineſs * 
Deſpair the Ground of Safety — 195 
cent on Zealand deſigned | 
Dutch defign to ruin a 
_ 
Deſcent on the Dutch Coaſt deſigned 5 ” 
Duel, Sea | 210, & i 
Dey of Tripol 57, fur 49 up 
Dutch, their Gratitude for public Service | za 
Docks Workmen at, declare for the Prince of Orange, and 
Regiment 310 
Dartmouth, Lord, &c. addreſs the Prince of Orange. 313 


E. 


| E NQUIRY into the Abuſes of Naval Affairs, a Commiſſion of 27 


Expedition in Favour of D. Antonio, King of Portugal 
Expedition, fruitleſs 2 


U Unfortunate, through Miſconduct ib. & ſeq. 
Expedition, — 71 


— Fruitleſs | Eogliſk 


INDEX 


Engliſh aſſert and maintain their Sovereignty of the Sea 76 
— Protect the Spaniſh Fleets 79 

| —— againſt the Scots 81, & ſeq. 
the firft, between the Engliſh and Dutch 102 


Between the Dutch Fleet commanded by de Ruyter, and the 
Engliſh under Sir George Ayſcue 


— Deſperate, between three Men of War, and. a Fire-ſhip, Engliſh, and 


eleven Men of War, _ 105, & = 
Engliſh Fleet beaten 108 
Engliſh Nation inſulted by the Dutch Admiral ib. 
Engagement at Sea 117 
ition to the Weſt- Indies ill · provided for 124 
Expedition to Hiſpaniola 124 to 127 
Eight, Pieces of, two Millions taken in one e Prize 131 
Errors of Cromwell, fatal to our Trade 100 
Eaſt· India Company, Dutch, take upon them to veces to che 9 
155 
Engagement, the firſt in the Dutch War 159 
Engliſh Defign againſt the Dutch, Turky, and Eaſt-India Fleets 164 
Engliſh attack the Dutch 181 
Engliſh inſulted by a Dutchman 182 
E , St. taken by the Engliſh I 35 
Expedition againſt the Algerines | 187 
Engliſh deſerted by the — 192 
Ebb of the non Hours 196 
Edict, in Holland, which aboliſhed i the Office of Subtle, 
I 
Engagement, ſmart, between an Engliſh and Dutch Admiral Ship to 
Ship To eg! e | 206 
3 
LEE T ſet out to maintain the Honour of the Engliſh bw 
Flag, Engliſh, the Right of, eſtabliſhed, with regard to the Dutch 
13 to 18 
— Honour, of denied a Monarch, while in the narrow Seas 15 
Fiſhery, Engliſh, prohibited all Nations by Proclamation ib. 
— Engliſn, diſturbed by 3 who are 3 
16 
Faftries, Engliſh, in the Spice-Iſlands, ſeized by the Dutch 2 
Fleets of 3 OE and trading, deſtroyed or taken by the 
Engliſh 41 
Faro taken 42 
_ borrow Ships of the Engliſh 6 


3 
, defigned by the French to ſerve againſt Rochelle, * | 


+ 
— hty Engliſh and Dutch Ships ſet out againſt Spain 66 
Prench make Reprifals on the Engliſh f 68 
France, King of, refuſes Audience to the Engliſh Ambaſſador 69 


Vai. II. X France, 


222 „% 


— ow 


IL. KA 
France, King of, ſeizes 120 Engliſh Ships 69 


Fleet of zo Sail equipped for the Relief of Rochelle ib. 
—— Of wo — 1 and return 


to Plymou 1, & 
French, 9 TS Ships, * the E r = 
— __ ed for te Re l fee 4 
elton m Buckingham, ib. Boldly avows it ib. 
Fleets, French and Dutch, join £ Ts 
FRO Bun. of 40 Sail fitted out 7 
= Dunk and French une, and onthe Engih Coat, 76. Bt = 
| to their own, hearing of the Engliſh * 
E 0 e to diſpute the Engliſh Sovereignty of the 
Fleet of ſixty Sail ſent to Sea a 
— Diſturbs the Dutch Fiſhing-buſles 15 


Fleet, the King's Friends removed out of it . 93 
Flag, the Honour of, occaſions the firſt Act of Hoſtility between the 
ngliſh and Dutch * 


uadron of, and all taken by 
GS nm cnt 


Fleet fitted out by the Dutch to join de — 5. 
Fight very unequal | 108 
Fleet, Engliſh, beaten 1 
— From Barbadoes, ſeveral taken ib. 
Fight, Sea Hl, 11 
Fleet, Dutch, ninety Sail of Men of War fitted out 11 
Fight, bloody, at Sea ib. & ſeq. 
Fiſhing, Herring, of the Dutch, deſtroyed 119 
Fights, Sea, general, five, in which the Engliſh had complete Victories, 
during the two Years War with the Dutch 120 
French Scheme, 121, & ſeq. 
Fleets, two prepared, 122 
Florence, Grand Duke of, required to make the Engliſh * 
& ſeq 
Fleet of 30 Ships under the Command of Penn, with 5,000 Land-For- 
ces, ſail and arrive at Barbadoes 123, & ſeq. 


— Sails to Jamaica having fil in the Atempt on hs ng Be 127 
Flota, Spaniſh, two ſunk, two dd, two. 


Forces ſent to Flanders 7 0 133 
Fleet ſent to the Baltick 134 
Faſt, ſolemn, held on board the Fleet. y 
Fiſhery, Dutch, their Convoy of twelve Men of War taken 3 
— Employs 3000 Ships yearly 142 
Fleet ſent to convoy Queen Katherine to England 152, & ſeq. 
— A A ſecond, ſent with Forces to Tangier 153 
Fort on the Guinea Coaſt taken from the Dutch 155 

— Two more taken 156 


— Fort Cormantin taken by the Dutch. 158 


I 


French at the Bottom of the Dutch War 189 
— The Deſigns of their Miniſtry. 

TR, of 114 Sail of Men of War, 28 Fire Ships and Ketches, 
232, oo Men 

Fight between the two great Fleets of England and Holland — 


Fleet, Dutch, defeated 162 
Falmouth, Earl of, Favourite of the King, ſlain 161 
Fleet refitted with Dili , and 60 Sail at Sea 163 
Fleet, Turkey, India, Dutch, . 164 
—— There attacked by the Engliſh ib. 
Fleet, Dutch a ftrong one fitted out = 
French Treachery 160 
French, Method aken by them to riſe a Nara Powe ib. 
I They m a 7 

— Rhodomantade 85 15 
* che Engliſh and Dutch; the former greatly inferior 
168, 169 

7 


—— At the Mouth of the River 182 
Fleet, Dutch, hover on the Engliſh Coaſt ib. 
Fort, French, taken 184 
E —_ Engliſh and the united Fleet of France and Hal 
French Behaviour diſpleaſes the Dutch ib, 
French King's Claim to the greater Part of the Spaniſh Netherlands 
openly avowed 188 
Friendſhip between England and Spain renewed I 
Fight, Sea, between the Engliſh and Algerines ib. 
Frigate, bn, Log, fights ſeven Algerine Men of War and forces them to 
187 
Faftory at Gambron in Perſia inſults the King of England 188 
French betray the Dutch Confidence 189 
— offer their Mediation to blind the Dutch ib. 
Fight, Sea, obſtinate.— Fleet, Dutch, almoſt ruined, 190 
Fleet, united, of England and France, their Strength 191 
—— — its Force | -y 
— united, nearly ſurprized | | ib. 
Fight at Solebay l 191, & ſeq. 
French in the Heat of the Fight deſert the Engliſh 192 
— over: run the Part of Holland 193 


Fight, Sea, near patnam Fe 


-& 3 


1 N D E X. 
Fight at Schoneveldt- Sands 


£200 

French, their Bchaviour in the Fight off Schonevelt-Sands 201 
Fight renewed | | — 0 
French deſpiſed by the Dutch 206 
Fleet ſent by the Protector Richard to the Baltic, a Liſt of 253 & ſeq. 


G. 


ARISON of Iriſh and Spaniards put to the Sword, a great 
J Part of . 30 
Grotius, Hugo, writes his Mare liberum; he is anſwered by Selden 73 
Gold Chains ſent by the Parliament to the Flag- Officers, and Medals to 

the Captains 


118 
Gage, pibliſhes an Account of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 122 
Galleons deſtroyed at Santa-Cruz, by Blake = 132 


Gariſon, Engliſh march into, and take Poſſeſſion of Tangier 153 
Otluce + Taght Forts on that Coalt taken by the Durch 7 + 
Gallant Behaviour of Sir John Harman | 169 


Gambron, Factory at, burn the King of England in Effgi 188 
Guernſey and J erſey revolt to the Prince of Orange. 311 
JT OSTILITIES, the firſt Act of, between the Dutch and Eng- 


liſh EE 102 
committed by the French on the Engliſh, on the Coaſt of 
Newfoundland | | 143 
Hiſpaniola, the Engliſh Deſign upon it 124 
Herring, tenth, exacted of the Dutch for Licence to fiſh 141 
Herring-Fiſhery, employs 3000 Ships yearly of the Dutch 142 
Holmes, Sir Robert, takes on the Guinea Coaſt three Dutch Forts and 
Cape Corſe-Caſtle; but miſcarries in his Attempt on St. George del 
Mina, 155, & ſeq. Reduces a Dutch Settlement in America ib. 
Humanity of the Engliſh makes them a& contrary to Orders 
Hamburgh, Fleet Engliſh, moſt of them taken by the Dutch 160 


Harman, Sir John, has gallant Behaviour 169 
Hope, a Fight at the 182 
Harman, Sir John, his gallant and great Service 184 


Holland, the entire Deſtruction of, deſigned by Treaty 189 
Helena, St. taken by the Dutch, and retaken by the Engliſh 197 


I. 
AMES I. ſucceeds to the Crown, 7. Dies 23 
y Induſtry the advantageous public Conſequences 24 
oſeph, St. taken 37 
nſtructions, 2 contrary to public Contract 64 
Infection in the Engliſh Fleet 67 
Inhabitants of the Maritime Towns quit their Dwellings 68 


IN DEX. 


Ignorance of a General 70 
Inſtructions to the Englith Fleet 76 
2 reduced 100 
Iſlands, Leeward, reduced 101 
nſult on the Engliſh Nation 108 
Jamaica, Deſcen: upon it; it is ſurrendered to the Engliſh 127 
Intereſt: of th: Merchants neglected 12 
— private, preferred to the public ö ib. & ſeq. 
Inſtructions to Admiral Blake 7 Tl 
Jamaica, Troops ſent to ſecure that Conquet © 131, & ſeq. 
Juſtice, impartial. an Inſtance of 145 
Jamaica, quiet Poſſeſſion of, yielded to the Englith 154 
Intereſt of de Wit prevails againſt that of his Country 163 
Inſult on the Dutch Admiral 173 
en the Engliſh Nation 182 
Iſlands, Dutch, in the Weſt-Indies taken 183 
Inſult on the King of England by the Dutch 188 
Interpoſition of Providence 195 
Jerſeys, the, reſtored | 218 
James IT. ſucceeds 2 the Throne 304 
Character o ib. 
Inſtructions for the Navy 305 
Jerſey and Guernſey revolt t to the Prince of Orange __ 
K. 
FINGS, American, reſign to Queen Flizabeth their Sovereignty 
37 
| King, attempts to ſeize the Fleet ; but miſcarries 93 
Kempthorne, Captain, his gallant Behaviour 187 
King of England burnt in zie oy the Dutch at Gambron 188 
— Charles —_— 217 
I. 
ICENCES — Foreigners to fiſh on the Britiſh Coaſts 1 5 
Lift of Ships added to the Royal Navy 26 
Letter from the Council to the High-Admiral Tn 
League between the French and Dutch m4 
Liſt of additional Ships to the Royal Navy — 85 
Leeward Iſlands reduced 101 
Letter from the King to Admiral Montague read to the Fleet 135 
Loan from the City of London 159 
Loſs of the Dutch in a Sea Fight very great 102 
Loſs of the Engliſh in the ſame ib. 
Loſs on both Sides, in the Fight with the Dutch under the Duke of 
Albemarle I71 
sn both Sides 173 


X 3 Loſe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 
Loſs ſuſtained by the Dutch of a Million, one hundred thouſand 


Pounds 176 
London, Fire of, Plague in 178 
Land-guard Fort, attacked by the Dutch 182 
Letter from the States General to the King, Contents of 410 
Loſſes 1 the Plague, the Fire of London, and two Dutch 

Wars, computed at near 27 Millions, in 15 Years -" "my 

| Liſt of the Fleet ſent by the Protefiae to the Babic 254 
Lit of the Royal Nav ar the Revolution, 314 
M. 


1 
ts, Engliſh, harraſſed by Barbary and Algerine Pyrates 
Memoirs of Sir Walter Raleigh. ” 
Mary, St. a Town burnt by the Engliſh 37 
Maritime Towns deſerted by s Number of the Inhabitants 68 
Martins, St. taken by the Engliſh 70 
Management, ſcandalous 7 
Mare Clauſum written by Selden, in anſwer to Mare Liberum written 


on Account of Ship-Money 5 5 


Manſel, Sir T Kates by Memoirs of | 
Monſon, Sir ted by the Parka 1 1 * 
: _— Prince, caſt away 


Mem » Meaſures taken by the, to ſecure a peaceable Suc- 


9 
Mcdals ſen tothe Capeains of Men of War by the Parliament 118 
Magazines ſtored 122 
Mutiny among the Men in the Weſt-Indies 126 
Miſcarriage at Hiſpaniola accounted for 125, 127 


3 ſuffer by the Neglect, or Want of — - 
— | 
Montague, Admiral, commands the Engliſh Fleet in the Baltic 176 
———correſponds ſecretly with the King 

Monk entruſted with the ſupreme Power in Maritime Affairs 
Montague Ei te Feet the ings Lever. Sa Receives and reads 


the King's Leiter. Sails to Holland. 


Memoirs 9 dmiral Blake 3 136, &c. 
M threatned to be burnt by Blake 


M > the Peace of, to the Advantage of the Engliſh Trade 
Montague, Admiral, e created Earl of Sandwich 


— of the Engliſh 63 
derte Bihop on de fole Aly of the kati in the Dutch ug, 
Mediation offered by France, rejected by England _ 


Muti, 


INDE X. 


Martin, St. taken by the Engliſh 183 
Motives which induced the King to a Peace with Holland 185 
* of the Engliſh puts an End to the War between Spain and 
ortu 186 
Meaſures taken againſt the Encroachments of the French ib. 
Mediation of the Dutch accepte ], raiſes their Vanity, and occafions 
their ſtriking preſumptuous Medals 188 
Miniſtry of King es, a Character of 189 
Mediation offered by the French to amuſe the Dutch ib. 
Maeſtricht taken by the French 204 
Mediation of 8 occaſions a Confcrence at Cologne 210 -- 
Monk, Memoirs of 219 
Montague, Earl of Sandwich, Memoirs of 248 
N. 
NJ 2 THUMBERLAND-Houſe built 1 1 
avigation, En in the Fren 16 
New England planted 8 F 25 
Negotiation entered upon between che French and Dutch 74 
Nation, Engliſh, uneaſy on Account of the Ship- Money 78 
Neutrality of 2 agli, violated — 79 
— 43 84 


: Neglect of Cromwell 129 


Nations, Laws of, Mead by Cromwell 130 


New Netherland, taken by Sir Robert Holmes, now called New York — 
Nobility, ſome — che Engliſn, killed in a Sca-Fight with the Dutch 
ne _— 161 
Engliſh, inſulted by by a Dutchman _ 

— e e from the third Dutch War | 
N . Sir John, blocks up the Port of Tripoli, and burns 2 
their Ships 212, 213 

O. | 


\VERSIGHT of the Engliſh 88 

Orange, the Houſe, excluded for ever from being Stadtholde's, 

by Treaty between the Engliſh and Dutch 120 
Orders and Inſtructions to Admiral Blake who ſails to the Streights 122 
Officers of the Fleet receive the Thanks of the Parliament, for their 
gallant Behaviour 133 
Orange, Princeſs of, comes to and dies in England 1-B 
Orders of the Dutch Weſt-India Company to ſeize the Engliſh Fort 


Cormantin 155 
Order from the States, for making Repriſals o on the Engliſh, ſurrepti- 


tiouſly procured 158 
Officers, Sea, ſeveral knighted 163 
193 

199 


THD EX 
Officers on the Engliſh and Dutch Sides loſt 20 


Officers loſt 


Orange, Prince of, his Fleet, 308. He ſets out to invade En 
meets with a Storm and returns; fails again; — the En Fleet 


- pe 


by the Advantage of a Fog ; lands ib. & ſeq. 
v. 

RETENSIONS, various, to the Crown 3 

Peace with Spain 10 


Proclamation to prohibit all Nations fiſhing on the Britiſh Coaſt 8 
Pirates inſeſt the Scots and Iriſh Seas 


Prohibition of trading in foreign Bottoms 24 
Prize, Spaniſh, a rich one 32 
— * m_ _ ib. 
——4 ngliſh n it 34 
| in the Suburbs of gn upon! | 83 
Propoſal of France ib. 
teſtants, French, A 8 the Court of England 
Puntal Fort, taken by the Rag TG 65 
Proclamation relating to oe Inbabitnts of the Mariime Towns 68 
Parliament called 71 
without grantin any So plies | ib. 
Policy of — Richlieu 5 fl 73 & ſeq. 
Proclamation to prohibit Shipwrights, &c. to enter into foreign Ser- 


vice; —— gory of the Sea, and regulaing de 
Manner of wearing Flags at Sca 


Plymouth ſecured to the Parliament, with other Places 24 
— and Blake, Admirals for the Parliament 98 
Privateers from Scilly, do great Miſchief to Trade 3 
Prizes, ſeveral taken from the Dutch 103 
Proclamation for Sailors 109 
Parliament, the long one, diſſolved by Cromwell 113 

Policy of Monk | 118 
Peace with the Dutch 120 


- Prerogatives of the En Nation given up by Cromwell 119 
| Prizes, taken in a * War with the Dutch, amount to near 
fix Millions 120 


Peace granted to 'Tunis on glorious and advantageous Terms to my 
land 


Penn, Admiral, throws up his Command, 128. came» 


Tower ib. 
peru, the Governor of, with his Wife and Daughter killed in a Sea- 

Fight with the Engliſh 3 

Parliament appoint a public Thankſgiving, and publiſh a Declaration 
againſt Spain 718 

z Power, Supreme, in Maritime Affairs veſted in Monk "3 


Prieſt delivered up to the Engliſh Admiral 
Peace of Munſter, diſadrantageous to the Engliſh Trade | 71 


IND X 


Peterborough, Earl of, takes Poſſeſſion of Tangier 163 
Peace broken by the Algerines, and other States of Barbary ib. 
—— renewed by them 164 
— and again 1 — by the Algerines ib. 
Parliament repreſent to the King the Damages done the Englim by 
the Dutch 159 & ſeq. 
Policy, infamous, of the French 166 


Peace, two Millions demanded of Holland to grant it ib, & ſeq. 


Policy treacherous, of the French 168 
Plague in London 178 
Ports, Engliſh, ſounded by the Dutch 182 
ines wh the Dutch figned at Breda | ib. 
— Dutch, a Number taken 183 
— French, ſeveral taken ib. 
Peace, three Treaties of, ſigned 185 
| Poleron yielded to the Dutch, formerly to Cromwell ib. 
Peace between England and Spain between Spain * Portugal 186 
Portugal . an i — ——W | ib. 
Prizes Algerine taken, three 188 
Peace with the Algerines ib. 
Projet of the Dutch betrayed by the French | 189 
Peace ſued for by the Dutch I | 
22 * 3 'd. 
opulace, Dutch, enrag 193 
Peace ſued for by the Dutch | — 
Providence, a great | a. 
3 Defires the King to enter into a 
Treaty 210 
peace between England and Holland, Articles of 211, & ſeq. 
— Vith Tripoli 223 
— broken inſtantly by the Tripolines ib. 
renewed = * 
Penfilvania ſettled 5 
Peace with Holland 210 
Folicy of the Dutch, worthy of Imitation 284, &c. 
2 


UEEN, her French Servants diſmiſſed, 69. Chaſed into Bur- 
lington- Bay and fired upon when landed, by Vice-Admural Batten, 


mn the Parliament's Service 94 
Queen Katherine arrives in England 152 
—— Mother's Letter to the King, of fatal Conſequence 179 
Quarrels picked with the Dutch 1 


Gen of Spin aden Aber between England and H 


212 


REASONS 


I 


R. 


Res ASO NS acainſt a Peace with Spain, and the Anſwers 11 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, releaſed from the Tower; commiſſioned 
for America, 17. He projected ſettling in Guiana, ib. His De- 

ſigns made known to the Spaniards ; the Conſequence, ib. Me- 


moirs of 27 
Rio de la Hacha burnt by the Engliſh 37 
Rochellers Repreſentation to the Engliſh Court 64 
Round Robin, ſigned by the Engliſh Sailors ib. 
Rochelle — N 4 1 > ply to the King of England 6g 
Rhee, a Deſcent u _— ib. 
Rochellers declare for the Eugim 70 
Retreat, bloody and ſhameful * 
Rochellers deceived in their Hopes b. 


Rochelle ſurrenders 73 
Richlieu, Cardinal, kis Policy i; 
Rupert, Prince, commands he Flt which hd defend the Pri 
ment, and takes ſeveral Prizes 

be is blocked up in the Port of Kinſale , the Ships of the Parlia- = 
ment, 98. Forces his Way through, ib. is driven on the Spa- 
niſh Coaſt, and ill uſed by 7 e iards, ib. 3 Goes to 
bon, forced thence; purſued by Blake, fails ; aſrages 
to Malags, his Squadion ruined by Blale, ib. Eſcapes 

| Puts to Sea cruiſes on the Genoeſe, Spaniards and 

: makes ſev rich Prizes ; fails to the r 


l his _— | ib. 
Rupture rance continues | 121 
Royal Eamily, 2 —— 7 by the French. ib. 
1 for Amu 91 6 122 

ng in Favour o ing by Sir George Boot 134 
Repuraion of the Engliſh Nation due to the Gallantry of our _ 
| I 
Reſpect, particular, ſhewn the En Admiral 1 
Reſp, parclar, hewn the ng ns Admiral 4 
3 Cromwell's Time one Million, three . thouſand : 
0 
— andered by the Duick on the . 157 
Repriſals made | 158 
Repreſentations of Parliament to the King | ib. 


Revolution threatned in Holland on the Loſs of the Republic, i in their 
En ent wich the Engliſh Fleet, under the Command of the 


32 -þ«-—P the chief Command of the Dutch Flee - 
R de, to 0 I 

Retolution of Charles II. 167 
——— of a French Captain ib. 
Rumour, falſe, ſpread by the French 168 


Rupert, Prince, his Skill and Reſolution, 200. Will abſolutely fight 
Dutch, ib. In imminent Danger 


—_— Prince, Memous of 
SPANISH 


1 KS 


8. 


PANISH Trade mene! 
Sovereignty of the En nglt Fiſhery aſſerted 


0 
Spice Trade enyrofſed by the Dutch 2 
Ships, foreign, employed by the Englith Merchants 24 
of Burthen built by the Engliſh Merchants — 
— added to the Royal Navy, a Liſt of 26 
of 64 Guns, the biggeſt chat ever was till then built un 
8 
— of 1200 Tons for the Eaſt-Indies 27 
Spaniards raiſed and fortified a Caſtle in Ireland. | 0 
Siege of Caſtle del Ore ib. 


Ship, bats, a taken, the moſt valuable Prize in the whole War 3 3s 
— Engliſh attacked, and defeat 71 Spaniſh 


—— Engliſh 3 of the Duke 
of Buckingham 6 
w—— French, arreſted and releaſed 68 
 ——- Squadron, ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the King of Tama - ib. 
Sea - Ports, required or rather compelled to furniſh Ships ib. 
Sbips, 120 ed by the French 69 
Siege of Rochelle undertaken ib. 
Seamen clamour at Whitehall for want of Payr 71 
Ships, four French, chaſe the Engliſh Fleet ib. 
Sovercignty of the Engliſh over the Sea, attacked by Hugo Grotius, 
| Sts ted by Selden 0% 
on 
Sex Ports ordered by Writ to find Ships or Ship: Money ib. 
Ship-Money became a National Tax, 77. The amount of foch Tax, 
＋* 8 
Spaniards t out 67 Sail for the Relief of Flanders Þ. 
—— attacked by r 79 
— outwit the Dutch, ib. Are protected Englih Fleet ib. 
— violate the Neutrality of de King of England 


Shi —_— RPA N by King Charles I. 
to oyal Navy g I 

Ships _— dell the atmen der again the 
ce of Wales 


Squadron of Prince Rupert, blocked up by the Parliament's Ships * . 
— ruined by Blake 99 
_ Scilly, the Iſland of, intended to be ed by the Dutch 100 
'—— thoſe Iflands reduced to the of the Parliament * 
Ships, 14 Dutch, taken at Barbadoes 
—— Engliſh, 15 beat 40 Sail of Dutch 
— bf French Sipe ata, taken, * 
4 — 


ib. 
80 


1 ND E X 
Spaniards take Dunkirk, on the Engliſh taking and Ae the 


Squadron ſent to its Relief . 
_ of War, Dutch, three ſunk, the Rear-Admiral taken, and one 

. blown up ib. 
—— Engliſh, two taken, one run aſhore 108 
—— Dutch, two Admirals diſabled, one Man of War blown up ib. 
Soldiers, their Pay raiſed 109 
Sea Fight, a deſperate one for three Days 5 ib. 
Ships, Merchant Men, 14 or 16 taken 110, 111 
Ships of War taken, two, of Merchants * Ships of War in this 

Fight the Dutch loſt in the whole eleven - 
Ship of War. Engliſh, one loſt | 
Squadron in the Streights, of Engliſh, beaten 111 & Fog 


Skip, Engliſh, of 44 Guns diook up, ib. One burnt, three taken 113 
Ship of 42 Guns ſunk, Dutch, one blown up 


Shi Dutch, ſix ſunk, blown up two, taken eleven, counting tho? 


e in the Number "a 
—— Dutch Men of War, 26 ſunk or taken 117 
— — Engliſh, two only loſt | . 
— of War, Dutch, 12 wrecked 119 
Stipulations with the Dutch 120 
Ships, French, taken by Blake, reſtored by Cromwell 5 
Spaniſh Weſt. Indies, the — of, bined to Cromwell = 
Satisfaction for Injuries done the Engliſh, demanded of ſeveral Powers 
in the Streights ib. & ſeq. 
Sentence paſſed on a General Officer for Cowardice 127 
| Spaniards ſeize the Effects of the Engliſh, and declare War 129 
Squadron of Ships ſent to join Blake in the Streights 1 30 
Stayner, Rear-Admiral, falls 5 in with the Spaniſh Flota "2 
Spaniards intirely driven out of Jamaica 13t 
Succours deſigned the King of Sweden 133 
Ship of War, French, forty-four Guns, taken by the Engliſh 139 
twelve, Dutch, taken 141 
Sailors, Engliſh, inſult a Proceſſion, with the Hoſt, chaſtiſed by he 
| People; the ha dps > pry : 144 
er. Bund. . a Loſs to the _ 150 
Dutch, hired by the Spaniar s for their Trade to the Indies ib. 
Spaniards de to ſme the Feria of Kin Charles ies 
they fal out with the Dutch, and fo id their Ships of War to 
"" enter . — Ports W. 
Ships, three Dutch, taken on the Coaſt of Guinea 156 
—— Engliſh, twenty Sail taken in the Weſt-Indies, by the Dutch 
158 
—— four Dutch, taker, or ſunk in the Streights ; one hundred 3 
a 2 of the Bourdeaux Fleet taken 159 
| ized and relcaſed on, both Engliſh and Dutch Side 159 
Storm obliges the Engliſh Fleet to quit the Dutch Coaſt 160 
»—— the Dutch take Advantage of it ib. 
Ships, four Dutch of Force, burnt by one Fire-Ship 162 


Ships, 


I 
Ships, three more hurnt ; and the Orange, of ſeventy-two Guns 162 
—— fix Dutch taken ib. 
—— ſeveral taken by their Miſtake ib. 
— ſecond Rate, Engliſh, taken by the Dutch ; a third Rate taken 


1 
—— of War, Engliſh, fights through the Dutch Squadron, is grapp 


by two Fire-Ships, attempted by a third, yet gets off "On & eg. 
Ship, Engliſh, the Royal Prince, taken TPO. - 


of fifty Guns, Dutch, burnt vl 8 
Schelling and Ulie attacked 175 
Spies, French, hanged | 1 
Sweden, King of, offers his Mediation 178 


_ 
Sheerneſs attacked by the Dutch, and the Fort taken ; four Engliſh Men 
of War burnt ; the Hull of the Royal Charles carried off 180 & ſeq. 


Strength of the Engliſh Coaſt examined by the Dutch 182 
Surinam reduced by the Dutch 783 
Salia taken by the Engliſh ib. 
Ships, two Dutch, burnt = 


4 
— 1 ſhattered 9 5 a two of them taken by the 
Dutch ib. 


un | 


I 84 

Surinam taken from, and by the Treaty rflrd to the Dutch 3 - 
Spain, a Treaty with 186 
Squadron ſent into the Streights 187 
Slaves, Engliſh and Dutch, exchanged bb. 
Ships, ſix * burnt | > 
_ Spragge, Sir Edward, is ſent a inſt the Algerines ib. 
Ships. Al ine, burnt and * yed 188 
Smyrna Fleet attacked by the Engliſh 189 
Ships detained on either Engliſh or Dutch Side releaſed 190 
- Bu plies for the third Dutch War, difficult to obtain from the +4 

ent 1 

Squadron, 2 of French, join the Englit 191 
Solebay Fi ib. 192 
Sandwich, Far of, drowned 102 
Staveren, a large Ship of War, Dutch, taken, 193 
—— Ships, Dutch, four loſt in the Solebay Fight ib. 
— two French, loſt ib. 
Slaves of che Dutch, 500 taken 197 


Ship. Eaſt- India tg with their Vice and Rear-Admiral, by Miſtake 
+ firſt, by Stratagem the two latter taken 198 
Situation of Affairs in England 


109 
Ships, French, loſt | 202 

Eaſt- India Dutch, taken 204 
Spragge, Sir Edward, drowned 207 


States-General, their Letter to the Kin 210 


— in their Treaty admit 2 the firſt Time the ReſpeRt due 
tw d (he Engliſh Flag 211 


Spain 


3 ID. 
egg, Queen of, n arbitrate any Diſpute between the Engliſh and 


Dutch 212 

 —— Ambaſſador of, negotiates a Peace between England and Holland 
| Ships of Tripoli, ſeveral burnt 4 

State of the Britiſh Navy 215, — 

States - General, put Cromwell upon 1 Peace wich them, talces on 

him the Title of Protector 227 


Shi 2 belonging to Prince Rupert, burnt i in a Neutral Port by 


ptain Young 271 
5 

Reaties with Spain, two, one of Trade 10 

— Two concluded with the Dutch 15, & ſeq. 

f marriage with Spain, ineffectul!l — i 

Thomas, St. Town of, taken by the Engliſh | 56 


Tribute for the Herring-Fiſhery, willingly agreed to by the Dutch 
Trang, Van, drives the Spaniſh Fleet to ſhelter under the Engliſh ( 


| —— Gains a great Victory 5 
Trade greatly encreaſed 
Tromp, Van, Durch Admiral, juſies his Condu8, and lays down his 
Commiſſion 104 
Fleet, Dutch, beaten, and chaſed to their own Coaſts 1 
Tromp, Van, re-commiſſioned 107 
—— Sails with a Broom at his Top-maſt Head 108 
Tromp, Van, killed 117 
Tunis, " attacked b Blake, nine of their Ships bunt 3 
—— Pc =, Ne dbb. 
* diſappointed in their ions 12 
— 8 1 
| Thankſgiving, public, ordered by Parliament 131 
A ſec appointed 133 
Tenth Herrin exaded of the Dutch, for Fihing | 142 
' Tangier ceded to the Engliſh 2 


O Gariſoned by us 

Treaty of Holland ſecures the ReſpeRt due to the Engliſh Flag 45 
Tumults in Holland OY | 
Turkey and India Fleet, Dutch, ake hene in the Por of Bergen i 


Norway 164 

Treachery of the French 1 
Treaty of Commerce beneficial to the Nation, ceaduied 167 
— At Breda 178 
Thames, Mouth of, inſulted by the Dutch Fleet 181 

Tobago Iſland, taken by the Engliſh 183 
—— Recovered by the Dutch 184 
Treaties of Peace, three diſtinct — 
Terms of the Peace 


Treachery 


Tray, foe forte au z eke. ofthe herd, 


IN D E x. 


Treachery of the French 189 
Tobago taken 0 
Terms offered by the Dutch | 210 
Propoſed to the Parliament by the King 4 
reaty ſigned 


Trad? ER India, ſettled with the Dutch 
Trip li, Corſairs of, commit great Outra m 
— The Harbour of, blocked up, and five 


Sir John Narborough 
Tripolines ſue for Peace 213 
 ——- Their Town cannonaded ; their Ma oof Tinker hoe | ; they 
conclude a Peace on the Terms of the Engliſh ib. 
Tangier, Fortreſs of, demoliſhed 213, 214 
MM ballance of, in Favour of the Engliſh 218 
VF. 
Vos lanted 25 
— Fi when | | - 
8 
Vie ales into the King's Hands 1 + 


— The Governor of, ſeized, and ſent Home Priſoner by the Colon 0 
ib. and ſent back. ib. 


— The Colony of, reduced to Obedience of the Parliament 101 


Vicdory at Sea, over the Dutch 102, 106 
 ———— Over the Engliſh - - "on 
Vanity of the Dutch Admiral Van Tromp ib. 
Victory over the Dutch mit 

| ViRtory, complete, over the Dutch at Sea 113 
Venables, General in the Weſt- Indies, badly provided 55 
Volunteers from all the Plantations, flock to Barbadoes 124 
Venables reſigns his Command 128 
—=— Committed to the Tower e ib. 
— His Conduct too harſh! cenſured | : * 
Victory, ſignal over the Dutc d Fleet 162 
— Complete over the Duck 173 
Ulie and Schelling attacked | ,— = 
Vanity of a Dutchman 182 
Virginia, Coaſts of, harraſſed by the Dutch : 184 
Victory over the Dutch, r „ 
—— Over the Algerines 186, & leq. 
Vanity of the Dutch _--. 
Victory claimed by both Dutch and Engliſh 201 
-— A ſecond Time | 203 -- 
A third Time 2 
Violaters of Peace at Tripoli, given up. 213 
8 
" AR defigned againſt Spain 23 


INDE x. 


err, Ship-M 7 

W 1 | 

 ——— Yent out 1845 

8— eos on bound the Fleet with his Bother the Duke of 

Takes many Prizes | % 
Sails to Ho ib. 


Warwick, Earl of moved from his Command as Admiral, by the 
Parliament | 


War with Holland 101 
Del Indies, Spaniſh, propoſ ed Cn = eaſſ Conqueſt 2 
eſt· Indies, to as an 122 
War declared agai — land by Spain , 129 
War, Declaration of ſled by the Parliament againſt Spain 131 
War with Holland 184 
War between England and Holland declared : 158 
Wit de, 3 the Dutch Fleet 183 
— == e al Pie ib. 
3 e | 1 „ & 1 55 
Wir = > Chenfier of him | es 8 177 | 
— His extreme Vanity 182 
Willoughby, Lord, loſt in a Hurricane 184 
... * dre, Dutch * 1 
Wit de, galled by renc ß, 
War begun without Declaration | by 
—— Proclaimed 190 
War red infrad ch French = 
Wit de, barbaro the Dutch P 1 
War, Council of, — " the King and Duke 200 
„ 
| ORK, Duke of, commands the Engliſh Fleet | 
your, — A ns Ties 98 
'S. 
9 ND, a Deſcent on, intended | 
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